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NOTE. 



The publication of the two series of articles, " How I Was 
Educated " and " Confessions," in a volume by themselves, is 
made at the request of numerous readers of the Fosum who 
desire to preserve them in a convenient form. The hope is 
entertained that many persons who are strangers to the Foecm 
will ako be interested in them. Both series have had a definite 
object, and in both cases it has been the same — to point out 
errors and to suggest reforms — ^though different methods have 
necessarily been employed in dealing with subjects so dissimilar. 
For obvious reasons, the authorships of the "Confessions" can 
not be given ; the reader is assured, however, that the writers 
have long been connected with the sects they criticise, and 
that consequently they speak from experience. It may be 
proper to state, moreover, that each contributor to the " Con- 
fessions " was asked to confine his strictures to usages, and not 
to discuss belief. 

The Editor of the Forum. 
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PABT I. 

"HOW I WAS EDUCATED." 



FIEST PAPER 
By EDWAED E. HALE. 

The editor of The Forum lias thought that a series of papers, 
in which different people shall describe the methods of their 
school education, may be at least amusing, and perhaps profit- 
able, if only by way of caution. He has, therefore, induced a 
good many men to pose on his platform as " awful warnings," 
and, as it happens in the story of the Indian march, he selects 
a little elephant to lead the risky way down into the river. I 
anticipate so much pleasure from reading the revelations of 
those who come after me, that I have promised to be as frank 
as Rousseau pretended to be, and much more than he was, in 
telling my story. ** Story — God bless you, I have none to 
tell." 

Really, I am selected as pioneer in this march because there 
was nothing exceptional in my school or collie course. It was 
just like that of thousands of other men of the last fifty years. 
I never was sent to Germany to study. I never played with an 
abacus. I never sat at the feet of any Fellenberg. I did see 
Mr. Alcott's amusing schools, but only as a base Philistine, who 
went in to scoff and came away to report transcendental vagaries. 
The everyday education of a boy bom with good health, of good 
parents, in New England, sixty odd years ago — this is what 
the reader is to follow, and what came of it, unless he judiciously 
skip to the next article, to read what Bishop Ooxe says of cre- 
mation. 

I had the great good luck to be bom in the middle of a large 
family. What saith the Vulgate? "Da mihi nee primum esse 
nee ultimum." Is that the text? My Vulgate is in too small 
type to consult, and the passage will be hard to find, but when 
found will be well worth noting. I lived with three brothers 
and three sisters ; I was the fourth, counting each way ; and I 
should advise anybody, who is consulted in such matters, to 
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select that place in the family economy. And all well-meaning 
parents would do well could they arrange to give that place to 
each of the nine or thirteen children. A large family and a 
good place in it : that is the thing to be very grateful for. 

While you are planning, also, you might to advantage put in 
absolutely sound health ; a good vigorous constitution. For a 
boy or young man, particularly, put in a digestion which, as Dr, 
Holmes says, does not shrink from hot gingerbread just before 
dinner ; that is an excellent marching companion. I will there- 
fore suggest that also for people who are asking the fairies for 
good gifts to their children. 

The fourth child will be apt to wish to go to school when 
the three older children ga The mother will not object if the 
school be unscientific, happy-go-lucky, and simply a place where 
a good-natured girl of twenty keeps thirty children reasonably 
happy for three hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
To such a school, miscalled a dame school by writers now, I 
went or was led, willingly enough, for four years. I remember 
four realities there. One was the flickering of motes of dust in 
the sunbeams, when the shutters were closed — curtains there were 
none in those primeval days. My observations then have as- 
sisted me in following out Mr. Tyndall's since. One was the 
method of making sand-pies on the floor. One was the first 
page of the New York Primer — and I wish I had the book now. 
The fourth was sitting in a yellow chair in the middle of the 
school-room, reading an interesting book. I was quite absorbed 
in the book when Abel FuUum came for me. Abel FuUum 
was the "hired man," who was then, in 1826, in my father's 
employ, and who now, in 1886, kindly oversees my daily duties, 
lest I should go far astray. He accompanied us to and from 
school four times a day, the distance being too great for inex- 
perienced feet " Doctor," said Fullum to me, when we were 
well in the street, " what-ure-been doin' that was naughty ? " I 
said I had done nothing wrong. But Fullum assured me I had, 
and that no one ever was placed in that yellow chair who had 
not been naughty. This I then remembered to be true. But 
it had not crossed my mind befora Nor do I now know, nor 
have I ever known, from that time to this, why I was thus 
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punished. I did not then know, but by accident, that I was 
punished. It is not the only time, I believe, when I have 
wounded my friends without meaning to and without knowing 
it, and have borne their wrath with equanimity from sheer 
ignorance that they were displeased, for which I now apologize 
to them. And I mention the anecdote by way of suggesting to 
teachers that it is well for them to tell children why they punish 
them, if, by good luck, they know themselves. 

From this school I went at five to another school kept by 
a man. I went because it seemed b^t that I should go 
to a man's school, not because I had learned all that Miss 
Susan Whitney knew. Sweet saint,. she died, honored of all 
men, not long since, and now is in a world where they do not 
need to learn or teach the letters. By great good fortune, a 
young man whom I will call Simple had come to town after 
graduating at the college where a friend of my father was educated. 
This friend had a son named Edward, who was a crony of mine 
at the dame school. His father had Simple to take care of, 
and Simple had opened a boys' schooL To this school my friend 
and I were sent, he a few days before ma I wondered, in my 
boyhood, why my father, who was the most sensible man I ever 
tnew — indeed the only thoroughly sensible man I ever heard 
of except Ben. Franklin and two other men who shall not 
be named here now — why, I say, he sent me to Simple's 
schooL But I found out, long since. He had tried other schools 
for my older brother. He knew the tomfoolery of the Lancas- 
trian system then in vogue, and the kindred tomfoolery of the 
martinet systems, much in vogue sinca Having found Simple, 
he found what he wanted — a good-natured, innocent fellow, who 
would neither set the bay on fire nor want to, who could and 
would keep us out of mischief for five or six hours a day, and 
would never send us home mad with rage, or injustice, or ambi- 
tion. A feather-piUow sort of man Simple was. I have been 
sorry to know since that his last days were not comfortable. For 
I owed hiTn much, that he never nagged me, nor drove me, never 
punished me but once, and then I was probably in the wrong, 
though again I do not know, " no more nor the dead," as the 
vernacular says, what I was punished for. Possibly I gained 
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under his care a happy scorn and contempt for all the mechan- 
ism of schools, which I have kept until this day. Sometimes he 
would be "tardy" himseli I remember marshaling all the 
boys in their seats, and haying one class out to recite, so that 
I might shame him when he came after dinner. But it made 
little difference whether he were there or no. I owe him one 
thing, that he or my older brother taught me " vulgar fractions " 
well, so that I have ever since been fond of mathematics. 
That same brother used to say, what I think is true, that when 
any one says he is not "fond of mathematics," he means that he 
was not properly taught vulgar fractions and the rule of threa 
For the rest, I was put on my Latin paradigms when I was six 
years old, and learned them reasonably well We limped 
through a Latin version of Bobinson Crusoe when I was eight 
years old. But I knew nothing of the Latin language, as a lan- 
guage, till I went to the Boston Latin School 

I cannot remember the time when I could not read as well as 
I can now. This is saying very little, if I may judge from what 
the teachers of Elocution tell me, who call on me every now and 
then, asking permission to improve my cacology. But I now 
read well enough to understand the simpler parts of the Bible, 
and such passages of the newspapers as are meant to be intelli- 
gible. And, to answer the question of The Forum, " what came " 
of my education of the first seven or eight years, I should say 
that this ability to read was one thing, a thorough fondness of 
arithmetic was another, a decided indifference to school-rank, 
as something of no great consequence, was another. I had, all 
along, a very decided feeling that I comprehended the position 
as well as the master did, and that it was as fitting that he should 
consult me, as I him. But I do not think that this was any 
peculiarity of mina It belongs to what the orthodox call the 
depravity of human nature, what Artemus Ward calls " abso- 
lute cussedness," and what Dr. Ohanning calls man's conscious- 
ness of the Divinity within him. 

I was nine years old when I was transferred to a Public 
School And if anybody is reading this gossip for my advice, 
it would be simply this : If you are an American, send your boy 
to a Public School When I sometimes meet an American who 
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does not seem to me to understand his own country, because he 
does not understand his own countrjrmen, I always suspect that 
he never had the great privilege of associating with the other 
boys of his town and his time at a public school. Of course, this 
advice is wholly different from the advice which the same words 
would give in England. The Public School there is a school 
of one social class, as most private schools are with us. 

The school I was sent to was the Latin School of Boston, 
the oldest school in America. It was the school of Ben. 
Franklin, of both Adamses, of John Hancock, and in later times 
of Everett, of Sumner, and Wendell Phillips. We are all proud 
of it in Boston. In my day it was under the admirable care of 
Mr. Dillaway, the same who is well known to teachers by his 
good editions of Latin text-books. 

I came home from this school at the end of the first month, 
with a report which showed that I was ninth in a class of fifteen. 
That is about the average rank which I generally had. I showed 
it to my mother, because I had to. I thought she would not like 
it To my great surprise and relief, she said it was a very good 
report I said I thought she would be displeased because I was 
so low in the class. " Oh," she said, " that is no matter. Prob- 
ably the other boys are brighter than you. God made them so, 
and you cannot help that But the report says you are among 
the boys who behave welL That you can see to, and that is 
all I care about" The truth was, that at the end of the report 
there was a sort of sub-report of "Eank as regards conduct 
alone," as if conduct alone were not the most important affair in 
earth or heaven. 

It was spoken of as an insignificant and mean affair, some- 
what as the orthodox pulpit used to speak of " mere morals," as 
if mere morals were some low trade a man engaged in. The boys 
never cared for this " conduct alone " report, nor the masters, as 
far as I saw. But if my people did at home, that was enough 
for ma And from that moment, till I left college, I was com- 
fortably indifferent as to school-rank or college-rank, regarding 
which, as has been said, I had formed my own opinion before. 

I had four useful years at that school I was growing fast, 
physically, and I remember two summers when I was taken out 
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of scliool, and read the books at home. That is an excellent plan, 
when a boy is growing fast. He soon finds out that he can do 
twice as much in the same time at home as he ever does at 
schooL But it would be a very poor plan to have him at home 
so much that he did not know " the other fellows." I remember 
where I sat at school, and how the room seemed glorified to me, 
when, after I had been studying Latin three years, a gentleman 
named Streeter explained to me what was meant by certain verbs 
" governing " the accusative and genitive. It had never occurred 
to Simple that it was of any oonsequence that I should know 
what this meant Francis Gardner taught me Greek from the 
beginning. He was, in Boston, a distinguished man for nearly 
fifty years. It is a privilege to have learned Greek with such 
a man. I know it better than I know Latin now, and this is 
partly because he taught me. But it is, I suppose, an easier 
language. 

In the years between 1882 and 1852 the real system of in- 
struction by popular lectures was at its best in New England. 
The present system of entertainment by lectures is wholly differ- 
ent As boys, we learned a great deal at evening lectures, and 
spent our evenings in winter very profitably. I see no such 
opportunities now, and I fancy that bright boys now learn from 
books, what we learned from men. 

I was at Harvard College from 1835 to 1839. The men 
whose names are still well known among my teachers there, were 
Sparks, both Wares, . Palfrey, Channing, Longfellow, Pierce, 
Felton, Lovering, Bowen, Mason, Dana, Bache, and, older than 
any of the rest of them, dear old Francis Salet Josiah Quincy 
was President A philologist did the Latin, and made us hate 
it, and we should have hated him too, had we not thought 
of the possibilities of human nature, and that, deep hid in him, 
there must be something divine. Among them all, I detested 
Greek and Latin, when we left them at the end of the junior year, 
and I should never have read a word of either since, if I could 
help it, but that I had to teach them. Then I regained the 
natural love of them ; " of which," as my great Master says, " in 
its place." 

The Channing spoken of above, was Edward Tyrrel Chan- 
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ning, and I wish the exigencies of The Fobxjm would permit me 
to use fifty of its pages in expression of gratitude to this gentle- 
man, and in such explanation as I could give of the skill by 
which he interested us in the st^dy of English, and trained us to 
the use of this noblest language yet known. I am told that, now, 
nobody will look over students' themes if he can help it, that it 
is a sort of drudgery from which a man escapes to some duty 
considered higher in grade. Ah mel There are hundreds of 
us still knocking about who are grateful to him that he did not 
think so. And if the dear public thinks that Clarke, Holmes, 
Dana, Story, Lowell, Higginson, Frothingham, Child, and Park- 
man write good English, let them be grateful to dear "Ned 
Channing," who taught them how. 

The classical men made U5 hate Latin and Greek ; but the 
mathematical men (such men! Pierce and Lovering) made us love 
mathematics, and we shall always be grateful to them. 

We gained a great deal from Longfellow. He came to Cam- 
bridge in our first year. He was not so much older than we as to 
be distant, was always accessible, friendly, and sympathetic. All 
poor teachers let " the book " come between them and the pupil 
Great teachers never do ; Longfellow never did. When the gov« 
erpment acted like fools, as governments do sometimes, he always 
smoothed us down, and, in general, kept U5 in good temper. We 
used to call him " the Head," which meant, head of the Modem 
Language Department One coidd then pick up a decent, ready 
knowledge of the modem languages in the course of the four 
years. No effort was made to speak or write them, and this, I 
think, was wisa 

But the good of a college is not in the things which it teaches, 
I believe the "New Education " thinks it is, but that is the mis- 
take of the New Education. The good of a college is to be had 
from " the fellows " who are there, and your associations with 
them. With a small circle of admirable friends, of whom this 
world is by no means worthy, and to a less degree in the vari- 
ous clubs, even in the much abused debating societies, I picked 
up a set of habits and facilities for doing things one has to do, 
for which I am very grateful to Harvard College. I disliked the 
drudgery of college life, through and through. I counted the 
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days to the next vacation from the b^inning of every term, and 
there were then, alas, three terms in every year. But, none the 
less, I ought to say, that I do not believe that any life outside of 
a college has been yet found that will in general do so much for a 
man in helping him for this business of living. I could get more 
information out of " Chambers's Encyclopaedia," which you can 
buy for ten dollars, than any man will acquire, as facts, by spend- 
ing four years in any college. But the business of changing a 
boy into a man, or, if you please, changing an unlicked cub into 
a well-trained gentleman, is, on the whole, more simply and cer- 
tainly done in a good college than anywhere else. So, as Nestor 
says, " it seems to me." 

The Forum hardly expects me to give my notions as to the 
best method of educating a man for the Christian ministry. In 
that calling, the best and happiest thus far known to men, I have 
spent my life. 

This record of three schools and a college, which, because I 
have been asked, I have attempted, is not the record of my edu- 
cation. I owe my education chiefly to my father, my mother, 
and my older brother — ^none of whom are now living. My father 
always took it for granted that his children were interested in 
what was worthy of interest, and, if he were engaged in it, he 
made us partakers of his life. He introduced the railway system 
into New England. When I was eleven years old, I held 
his horse on the salt marshes by Charles River while he was 
studying routes, grades and distancea He would come back to 
his " chaise " and explain to me the plans and the necessities, as 
if I had been his equal I dpubt if I were twelve years old when 
he gave me a scrap of French, in the "Journal des Debats," about 
excavations in Assyria, and asked me to translate it for his news- 
paper. He intrusted all of us with delicate and difficult com- 
missions, while we ranked as boya He gave us his entire confi- 
dence, and never withdrew it I remember coming to him in a 
rage at some absurdity of a little man to whom the college had 
given some authority. I wanted to leave the college and be done 
with the whole crew of them. My father showed me at once that 
he had more respect for my judgment than for that of my op- 
pressor; that in human life we all have to deal with inferior 
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men, and must not quarrel with that necessity ; and sentmeback 
to my drudgery well satisfied because I could not lose his regard. . 
He made me a man by treating me as a man should be treated, 
I am sure that fathers cannot overestimate the value of such 
direction of the education of their sons. 

My older brother was at an early age an accomplished mathe- 
matician, and afterward a wonderfully well read man ; indeed 
a person of very wide accomplishments, as of a most kindly and 
affectionate nature. We were forever together, in boyhood and 
in collega I learned very little where he did not go before me 
and show me the way. And this I should like to say to any 
puzzled teacher : if you have ever a pupil to whom you cannot 
explain some mystery of arithmetic, bid an older boy, on whom 
you can rely, take the little fellow into another room, where 
they can work it out together. It will be made plain. 

After I left college I was an usher in the Latin School, then 
under the admirable lead of Mr. DixwelL I was a teacher of 
Latin and Greek there for two years. As I have said, the nat- 
ural fondness for language then came back on me, in teaching the 
two languages to amiable and bright boys. To some of those 
boys, therefore, I owe all the pleasure which I have ever since 
derived from Latin and Greek literature — not to my college 
teachers, who made me hate the language& 

To sum up : my experience with schools and with the college 
teaches me to distrust all the mechanisms of education. One 
comes back to Mr. Emerson's word, " It is little matter what you 
learn, the question is with whom you learn." There are teachers 
to whom I am profoundly and eternally indebted. Of, all those^ 
with whom I have ever had to do, I owe the most to my father;, 
my mother, and my older brother. 



SECOND PAPER 
By THOMAS WENTWOETH HIGGINSON. 

In Pope's once famous " EecoUections of P. P., Clerk of this 
Parish," the original materials for the work are described as 
being contained in a large manuscript volume, which might 
well be lettered, the author says, " On the Importance of a Man 
to Himself." Every piece of autobiography, however slight or 
indirect, might be classed under this title; and perhaps that 
man is fortunate who finds, as in the present case, an editor who 
consents to assume the responsibility of the whole enterpise. The 
Forum desires, it seems, to obtain jfrom a few authors an honest 
statement of their educational experience, good or bad, for encour- 
agement or for warning, as the case may be. If we could truly 
respond to this demand the result would certainly.be useful, 
since the secret of our success or failure might thus be revealed ; 
and even our other work might perhaps assume a slightly in- 
creased value, because connected with so frank a commentary. 

My literary life, such as it has been, affords no lesson 
greatly worth recording, unless it be the facility with which a 
taste for books may be transmitted and accumulated from one 
generation to another, and then developed into a life-long pur- 
suit by a literary environment To go no farther back, my pa- 
ternal ancestors in America were Puritan clergymen, who wrote 
many books, a few of which are still quoted; my paternal 
grandfather was the supposed author of the "Laco" letters, 
which were aimed against John Hancock, and were thought by 
the zealous Bostonians of their day to rival Junius ; my. father 
wrote several pamphlets, and my mother some children's books, 
in one or two of which I figured ; my eldest brother wrote a 
little book against slavery. All this must surely have been 
enough to guarantee a little infusion of printer's ink into my 
blood. Then as to externals ; my father, having lost a moderate 
fortune by Jefferson's embargo, came to Cambridge and became 
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Steward— or as it is now called Bursar— of Harvard Collie. 
He built a house, in which I was born, at the head of a street 
then called Professors' Row, because so many professors lived on 
it, but now known as Kirkland Street This house then stood 
just outside of the collie grounds, and is now almost surrounded 
by them, having the Lawrence Scientific School close beside it 
and the Jefferson Physical Laboratory behind. Soon, probably, 
it will be ingulfed and make way for some great academic 
structure, as has been the case with the " gambrd-roof ed house," 
once its next-door neighbor, and the birthplace of Dr. O. W. 
Holmea 

I was thus born and cradled within the collie atmosphere, and 
amid a world of books and bookish men, the list of these last in- 
cluding many since famous, who' were familiar visitors at our 
house. My small collection of autographs is headed by a note in 
the exquisite handwriting of Edward Everett, inquiring after the 
health of "the babe," and offering in behalf of Mrs. Everett to 
send some tamarind water, I being the unfortunate infant for 
whom — or perhaps for whose mother — that impleasing medica- 
ment was designed. My first nurse, if not a poet, was the theme 
of poetry, being one Rowena Pratt, the wife of Longfellow's 
" Village Blacksmith;" and no doubt her singing made the heart 
of her young charge rejoice, as when she sang in that paradise 
to which the poet has raised her. Later, I " tumbled about in a 
library," as Holmes recommends, and in . the self-same library 
where he practiced the like gymnastics ; that of his kind old 
father, Dr. Abiel Holmes, whose grandson, now Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons, of Providence, was my constant playmate. At home 
the process could be repeated in a comfortable library of Queen 
Anne literature in delightful little old-fashioned editions, on 
which I began to browse as soon as the period of " Sandford and 
Merton " and Mrs. Edgeworth's " Frank " had passed. 

It passed early, for it was the custom in those days to teacBTJ' 
children to read, and sometimes to write, before they were four I 
years old — ^a practice now happily discontinued. Another more ' 
desirable custom prevailed in the household, for my mother read 
aloud a great deal in the evening; and I thus became familiar 
with Scott's novels as I sat gazing in the fire or lay stretched in 
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delicious indolence upon the heartli-rug. Literature was also 
brought freely in from without I remember that Jared Sparks 
used to come with whole portfolios of Washington's and Frank- 
lin's letters — ^which he was then editing — and leave them for the 
household to look over ; and I can recall Dr. Palfrey's reading 
Hawthorne's "Eill from the Town Pump" to my mother, dur- 
ing a morning call, with the assurance on his part that the 
author, then almost unknown, was worthy attention. Judge 
Story, then esteemed the most brilliant of Americans, was some- 
times at our house ; as was my cousin Henry Cleveland, the in- 
timate friend of Sumner, and a most cultivated scholar. Marga- 
ret Fuller was there a familiar guest, and so were the sisters of 
Professor Longfellow, not yet a citizen of Cambridga Later, 
Lowell and Story were my schoolmates, though five years older; 
and when to all this early circle of literary persons was added 
the unconscious weight of academic influence behind, with all 
the quaint bookish characteristics of that earlier Cambridge, it 
will be seen that merely to have lived in such a milieu was the 
beginning of a literary training. This must be my justification 
for dwelling on items which would otherwise be without interest 
to any one but myself; they indicate the class of influences 
which not only made a writer out of me, but accomplished a 
similar result for Hedge, Holmes, Margaret Fuller, Lowell and 
Norton. No small town in America has given birth to so many 
professional authors, I believe, as Cambridge ; for the Concord 
authors were not generally natives of the town. 

My father's financial losses secured for me a valuable combi- 
nation of circumstances — ^the tradition of social refinement united 
with the practice of economy. This last point was farther em- 
phasized by his death when I was ten years old; and I, as the 
youngest of a large family, was left to be brought up mainly 
by women, and fortunately by those whom I was accustomed 
to seeing treated with intellectual respect by prominent men. 
Their influence happily counteracted a part of that received 
from an exceedingly rough school to which I was sent at eight 
years old, after a few years' experience under a woman's teach- 
ing. The school of which I speak was kept by a well-educated 
Englishman, William Wells, a most painstaking and worthy 
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teacher and a good classical scholar — ^he haying edited the first 
American edition of Cicero — ^but one whose boarding-school was 
conducted essentially on the old English plan, and was some- 
what brutalizing in its effect on the boys. Yet it was then con- 
sidered the best preparatory school in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, and the children of the most influential families in that city 
were sent to it Being only a day scholar, and walking a mile 
each way, twice a day, beneath the beautiful trees which then 
shaded Brattle Street, I have mainly pleasurable associations 
with the period; the more especially as, being one of the more 
studious pupils, I rarely felt the weight of the birch which was 
never absent from Mr. Wells's hand. In an essay " On an old 
Latin Text Book" I have recorded some of the enjoyments of 
that time. 

At thirteen I entered Harvard Collie, being already very^ 
tall for my age and of mature appearance, with some precocity 
of intellect and a corresponding immaturity of character — ^an in-' 
convenient combination which perplexed me till my graduation 
at the absurdly early age of seventeen. It is an odd coincidence' 
that Mr. Hale, who has preceded me in this course, was just two 
years older, both in years and in date of graduation, each of us 
being the youngest in his class and each holding the same rank 
in that small body. We might therefore be supposed to take 
identical views of oolite life, but this is not quite the case; I 
perhaps rating the value of strict discipline higher than he does, 
and at any rate having liked everything that was taught in the 
collie, though often wishing for things that were not there 
attainable. But I had the great advantage over my predecessor 
in this series that the elective system, which in his time only 
covered the choice between the different modem languages, was 
extended during my course to a variety of studies, although the 
experiment was only temporary, and was afterward unaccount- 
ably withdrawn. As to mathematical instruction this reform was 
an especial benefit, for Professor Peirce's genius reveled in the new 
sensation of having voluntary pupils, and he gave a few of us 
his " Curves and Functions " as lectures, with running elucida- 
. tions. Nothing could be more stimulating than to see our 
ardent instructor, suddenly seized with a new thought and for- 
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getting our very existence, work away rapidly with the chalk 
upon a wholly new series of equations ; and then, when he had 
forced himself into the utmost corner of the black-board and 
could get no farther, to see him come back to earth with a sigh 
and proceed with his lectura We did not know whither he was 
going, but that huddle of new equations seemed like a sudden 
outlet from this world and a ladder to the stars. He gave a 
charm to the study of mathematics which for me has never 
waned, although the other pursuits of life soon drew me from 
that early love. This I have always regretted, and so did 
Peirce, who fancied that I had some faculty that way, and had 
me put, when but eighteen, on a committee to examine the 
mathematical classes of the collega' Long after, when I was 
indicted for the attempted rescue of a fugitive slave, and the 
prison walls seemed impending, I met him in the street and told 
him that if I were imprisoned I should have time to read La 
Place's "Mecanique Celeste." "Li that case," said the pro- 
fessor, who abhorred the abolitionists, "I sincerely wish you 
may be." 

But the elective system could go no farther than the studies 
actually carried on in college, and the range of those studies 
was then smalL Of all the world of modem science we had but 
a few experiments in chemistry or electricity, and a few recita- 
tions from memory in Smellie's " Philosophy of Natural History." 
A few of us joined a voluntary class in entomology with Dr. 
Harris ; and we carried on for ourselves a natural history so- 
ciety, without guidance and in the crudest way. With a strong 
love for all the natural sciences, I am sure that I have perma- 
nently suffered from the want of such systematic early training 
as is now accessible to every student But it was not such as I 
who were the worst sufferers — omnivorous persons, who loved 
all study and found plenty to occupy our time. The real suf- 
ferers were those whose instinct led them to the natural sciences 
and to nothing else, who were bom observers, and went straight 
to the details of out-door knowledge as a bee goes to a flower. 
One of my class-mates lately died in Worcester — Ruf us Wood- 
ward, M.D. — who was, as I have always thought, one of the very 
ablest men in the class, yet stood near the foot of it all through 
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college simply because he had no outlet In these days he 
could hardly have f aUed to gradute with high honors in two or 
thtee scientific departments; and he would at any rate have been 
recognized, stimulated, trained and kept at work. For want of this 
his college life was well-nigh wasted, perhaps worse than wasted, 
for it impaired the habit of systematic application ; and though 
a fairly successful practicing physician, he remained always in 
some degree an amateur in the sciences of which he might have 
been made a distinguished ornament He suffered more than 
others, as being a born specialist, but the one-sidedness of the 
curriculum hurt us alL 

We all suffered, too, from the fact that we were not encouraged 
or even permitted to do thorough work in anything. We lived 
intellectually from hand to mouth, or from book to mouth, which 
is worse. It was lamentable to see a man like President James 
Walker, who might have grasped our young minds and trained 
them to explore the hard problems of ethics and metaphysics, 
obliged to sit, pencil in hand, while we recited the words of the 
book, he meanwhile giving half the power of his fine intellect to 
deciding whether our little performance should be valued at 
"seven" marks or at "eight" We had no extended exami- 
nations, obliging us to review our whole knowledge on a given 
subject ; we wrote no theses, such as now give the student the 
opportunity, if only for once in his life, to learn what real re- 
search means. Our study of Latin and Greek might or might 
not be accurate, but it was mainly grammatical Once or twice, 
when the elective system was first brought to bear on us, the ac- 
complished Felton attempted a few lectures on Greek life and 
mythology, but they were soon dropped ; tho mere labor of call- 
ing up for recitation his large class and awarding to each the 
little meed of marks was quite enough for him. At graduation 
I could read simple Greek or Latin easily enough, and this was 
something ; but of the world of ancient art or manners we all 
knew little. I had a useful lesson on this subject, not long 
after my graduation, from a lively young girl, whose training, 
though briefer, had been more comprehensiva We were look- 
ing at some small casts of Greek friezes, and I was kind enough, 
as became a young Harvard alumnus, to e2;plain them to her. I 
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called her attention to the graceful figures of the young riders in 
the bas-relief ; and said how strange it was that the Greeks, who 
delineated human beings so well, should have made their horses 
so clumsy — ^with such thick necks, I said. "But," said she, 
" did not the Thessalian horses have those thick necks ? " Alas, 
I did not even know that tiae Greek horses came from Thessaly ! 

It does not seem to me, in looking back, that the Harvard 
teaching was then as good in any respect as it is now, except 
in English, where I do not see that it could have been much 
bettered for working purposes. On the philological side, cer- 
tainly, even this was not strong — nobody then studied Anglo- 
Saxon or Sanskrit — ^but as regarded sense and simplicity and 
methodical arrangement, and the supreme importance of having 
something to say. Prof. Edward Channing^s criticism and hints 
were invaluabla I suppose that to this day I rarely write for 
three hours without half -consciously recalling some caution or 
suggestion of his ; and it is certainly a great deal for a teacher 
thus to impress himself upon a pupil's life. His praise of one's 
composition, even if he named no names, gave a thrill of de- 
light ; and his reading of favorite passages from authors, even 
if only the citations from Oampbeirs " Ehetoric," left a lasting 
pleasura In the department of oratory, which also fell to him, 
he was less successful ; and although I have been, all my life, a 
public speaker as well as a writer, I cannot recall any suggestion 
given, during our course in that branch, that ever helped me at 
all ; unless it were a few hints as to variety of gesture from his 
assistant, Mr. R H Dana. It is my impression that no man is 
much benefited as a speaker of his own thoughts by reciting 
those of other people ; and indeed I suspect that the orator is 
almost as much bom as the poet, in spite of Cicero's dictum to 
the contrary. 

In saying that no other department was as well administered 
as now, it would not be fair to ignore the debt we owed to several 
other teachers. To Jared Sparks, himself a rather unimagina- 
tive man, I owe the early conviction, confirmed by reading Haw- 
thorne, that imagination is a desirable quality for an historian. 
The teachers of modem languages did much for us ; I had fortu- 
nately been fairly grounded in French, in childhood, by a cousin 
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who had lived long in Paris; and Professor Longfellow's in- 
structions always had a charm, not diminished by the eager in- 
terest inspired by his " Hyperion," and by the proof-sheets of 
** Voices of the Night," brought occasionally to the recitation- 
room by the printer's boy. As Peirce had, as it were, shown us 
science in the making, so this was literature in the making. It 
was an advantage also to read Dante with a cultivated Italian 
exile, Pietro Bachi, whose vigorous accent made the strong lines 
impressive; and for Spanish we had delightful old Francisco 
Sales, whose powdered hair and pigtail seemed a perpetual scene 
from " Gil Bias." German was not then so much sought for as 
now, and I, unfortunately, did not study it until after leaving 
collie. 

The influence of feminine society was of course an essential 
part of one's college education ; and all this was then very at- 
tractive and simple in the little village, where the large influx of 
Southern law-students just then gave much vivacity to social 
intercoursa A world of new poetry and literature was more- 
over just beginning ; Tennyson's thin early volumes were being 
handed about and seemed to bring a richer coloring into the uni- 
verse ; Carlyle was talked of in the evening by my elder brothers, 
and one day the fresh wit and wisdom of " Pickwick " came to 
delight us all, when my mother read it aloud, " The Dial " was 
seen in the house sometimes, as my cousin, William Henry Chan- 
ning, was one of the contributors. Emerson had often lectured 
in Cambridge, and his first volume of essays had just appeared. 
This was given to me by my mother, and was read as I never had 
read any other book, I having been first led to it by my friend, 
Levi Lincoln Thaxter, since well-known in this vicinity as an 
interpreter of Browning. He introduced me also to Hazlitt, then 
a favorite with young men of literary tastes ; we read Percy's 
" Eeliques of Ancient Poetry " together, and had a common faith 
in the dawnii^ genius of Lowell, whose " Year's Life" had just 
appeared. 

I graduated at about the time when young men now enter col- 
lege—seventeen and a half years ; and spent two years in teach- 
ing before I came back for post-graduate studies to Cambridga 
Those two years were perhaps the most important in my life. 
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Most of them were passed in the family of a cousin, the late 
Stephen Higginson Perkins, of Brookline, where I taught his 
three fine boys, of one of whom I afterward wrote a memoir 
in the "Harvard Memorial Biographic." All my experience 
of college instructors had given me no such personal influence 
as that of my cousin, and it so fell in with the tendencies of 
that seething period — the epoch of Brook Farm, of receding 
Transcendentalism, of dawning Fourierism — that it simply devel- 
oped more methodically what would probably have come at any 
rata My cousin was bom an artist and bred a merchant ; he 
was an Athenian in his love of beauty, and a Spartan in personal 
habits ; lived with the greatest frugality, yet would have a pri- 
vate tutor for his boys ; took care of his own horse and stable 
and furnace, yet had bought and kept two or three of the most 
costly paintings then to be found near Boston — a Vandervelde, 
a Joshua Beynolds, and a fine oil copy of the Sistine Madonna 
by Moritz Eetzch. With this last my own glimpses into the 
world of art began, and I wrote at nineteen some verses about 
it which Professor Longfellow did me the honor tb reprint in his 
" Estray." These pictures Stephen Perkins bequeathed to the 
Boston Art Museum. When I came to him I had begun the 
study of the law and all my ambition lay that way ; but his un- 
conscious attrition, combined with the prevailing tendencies of 
the time, turned me from that pursuit and from all "bread- 
studies," as they used then to be called, toward literature and 
humanitarian interests. 

Stephen Perkins belonged to a type of merchants created by 
the East India trade, and, so far as I can see, extinguished with 
it. He had spent his boyhood at school in Germany and his 
youth in the East Indies. He had thus had a cosmopolitan life, 
and had been, during long voyages, an immense reader of English, 
French and German, while he knew nothing of the classics. He 
was also an ardent admirer of Carlyle, whose direct influence 
upon myself had been very much less, since Emerson had done 
for me what Carlyle did for others. It happened that a lady 
who lived near us in Brookline, Mra Thomas Lee, had just 
written a *' Life " of Jean Paul Eichter, and this was for me an 
epoch-making book. In this and in his "Fruit, Flower and 
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Thorn-Pieces," reprinted soon after in an English version, I 
found a picture of what would now be called " plain living and 
high thinking," which converted me forever, and made it seem 
easy to make sacrifices in order to pursue one's own studies and 
live one's own life. Mrs. Child's "Letters from New York" also 
had an influence in the same direction. Then came the "Social 
Eeform" conventions which preceded Fourierism, and of which 
the inspiring spirit was another cousin, already mentioned, 
William Henry Channing. Already, before leaving college, I 
had felt a great desire to ally myself with all classes of people 
and see with their eyes ; and with this came a Quixotic purpose, 
possibly imbibed with the milk of good Eowena Pratt, of giv- 
ing a year to the blacksmith's trade for this sole purpose. I 
have often regretted that the project went no farther. Undoubt- 
edly the literary man works, on the whole, harder than the 
mechanic ; but I should like to have known for a few months 
the sensation of earning the day's wages by the labor of the 
hands ; and to have penetrated personally behind that perplex- 
ing door of non-communication which separates, after all, the life 
of the mechanic from that of the professional man. 

I came back to Cambridge expecting to fit myself for some 
professorship in philology, or metaphysics, or natural science. 
Not knowing exactly what the result would be, I devoted two 
happy years to an immense diversity of reading, in which Ger- 
man literature on the whole predominated — I having learned 
something of that language by a process of self-teaching, intro- 
duced by a learned German who, about this time, was lecturing in 
Boston — Dr. Charles Kraitser, Moved by him I made my way, 
through sheer reading and dictionary work, with small regard 
for OUendorflE, and dabbled in other cognate languages — Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish — ^at the same time; even beginning the transla- 
tion of Tegner's " Frithiof s Saga," and of a novel by Frederica 
Bremer. So far as the thorough knowledge of any language went, 
it was all a mistake, but it was very pleasant ; and I am firm 
in the opinion that it is a good thing for a young man naturally 
studious to have a year or two of intellectual wild-oats, when he 
reads just what he pleases, with none to molest him or make him 
afraid. Circumstances and certain influences drew me at last 
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aside to the liberal ministry: a thing which I have never 
regretted, though it occupied me only temporarily, and I gravi- 
tated back to literature at last 

There were some students of marked attainments and in- 
fluence at Cambridge during this time, especially Edward 
Tuckerman, now Professor at Amherst College, an enthusiast in 
botany and Coleridge ; with him I took long walks, and tried to 
comprehend lichens and the "Aids to Reflection." At this time, 
also, the Anti-Slavery Reform took hold of me, as of many others, 
and was itself a liberal training ; nor do I see where the young 
students of the present day can encounter any such group of 
strong and heroic men as were our instructors there. Two years 
of this desultory life and two years of more systematic work in 
the Theological School were all that was Irft forme of academical 
existenca This was my so-called education ; but when I finally 
parted company with the University, I had made the discovery 
that my education was just beginning, and I have ever since 
been trying to carry it along. Perhaps this was an adequate re- 
sult for twenty-three and a half years of life. With an omnis- 
cient adviser at my elbow, it might probably have been bettered ; 
but no such person was at that time accessible in Harvard Uni- 
versity, nor can I see that he has since been developed there or 
elsewhera 

The key-note of that early life was best struck for me in a 
phrase used by Emerson in his " Man the Reformer :" "Better 
that the book should not be quite so good and the book-maker 
himself abler and better ; and not himself often a ludicrous con- 
trast to all he has written." It is a phrase that possibly needs to 
be kept before us in this age of multiplying specialists ; and it is 
after all only an amplification of Sir Philip Sidney's terse aphor- 
ism in the " Defence of Poesie :" " The ending end of all earthly 
learning being virtuous action." 



THIBD PAPER. 
By PKESIDENT F. A. P. BAENAED. 

" Next," is the order whicli I hear from the Editor of The 
FoKUM ; and I rise with a diffidence natnrally engendered by 
doubt of my title to a place on his select roster of battered veter- 
ans in life's difficult struggle^ But if to be a veteran and to be 
battered constitute a sufficient justification of my nomination to 
such a distinction, I will not shrink from the honor bestowed on 
me. 

That particular one of these veterans by whom this series was 
inaugurated modestly accounted for the conspicuousness of his 
position by ascribing it to a consideration such as led the Indian 
commander to send forward a little elephant to pioneer a risky 
passage. To his successors this seems a little as if Jumbo, in 
heading a procession of " the greatest show on earth " down Fifth 
Avenue, were to remark casually to the admiring crowds on the 
sidewalks, "Don't mind me, Fm only a small pattern; look at that 
long row of big elephants behind me." As for myself I can 
hardly claim to be an elephant at all ; for when I ask myself the 
question " How was I educated ? " there immediately arises the 
embarrassing counter-question, " Was I in fact ever educated at 
all ? " If by education is meant a result of influences exerted by 
other minds acting on and giving shape to my own, I should find 
it difficult to point out when, where, and to what extent such 
influences had produced their effect upon ma Not that I have 
not had teachers enough. I have had probably more than my 
share ; but their personal relations to me, as I recall them, seem 
to have consisted chiefly in "setting" me lessons, in listening to 
my recitations (generally verbatim repetitions of a text), correct- 
ing my blunders (that is to say, giving me the right word when 
I used the wrong one), and telling me I had "better mind" when 
I was restless or disorderly. 

But though I am unable to tell distinctly how I was edu- 
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cated, I find no difficulty in giving an account of the attempts 
which were made to educate me. It was in the district school of 
my native village that I underwent my first scholastic experi- 
ence. I was about three years of age, possibly a few months 
older, when my tuition began, and I was conducted to the school 
by my sister, two years my senior, who had been earlier matric- 
ulated in this institution. I had but one sister — my senior as 
just mentioned — ^and one brother also, my junior, so that I had 
taken by anticipation the very judicious advice of Dr. Hale, and 
had been "bom in the middle of a family." I found in this 
school some sixty or seventy children of both sexes and of all 
ages up to eighteen or twenty, but I did not undaistand what 
they were all there for, and the scholastic exercises puzzled me. 
When the reading classes stood up and made a botch of it, I 
wondered why they could not read. I could read before I went 
to school. How it happened I did not know. I supposed it was 
natural to do so. Probably I acquired the ability from the same 
source from which I derived almost everything else in me that is 
good (if there is any such thing), from my mother's careful teach- 
ing. I did not like school. There was but one pleasing incident 
in the oppressive three-hour session ; it was when the glad an- 
nouncement from the master was heard, "The boys may go out 
to play." 

I was not long in the district schooL When I had reached 
the age of about four years there was opened in our village what 
was called a Grammar School, conducted by a young graduate of 
Williams College of singular ability and unusual attainments, 
who later in life achieved a brilliant reputation, and became one 
of the most distinguished pulpit orators in Boston and afterwards 
in New York, the Rev. Orville Dewey. I was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in age to be introduced to the high curriculum of the 
Grammar School, but it seemed to be the proper place for my 
sister, and I was sent along with her, to keep me out of mischief, 
I supposa I was not required to study anything, but some 
things which I heard there interested me, especially Mr. Dewey's 
prelections to his class in geography. 

When I had reached the mature age of six years, it seemed 
meet to my father that I should be introduced to the study of 
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the humanities. To this end he made arrangements with tho 
clergyman of our village to instruct me in the rudiments of the 
Latin tongua I became one of the select class which that rever- 
end worthy had consented to receive as day-scholars into his 
housa What I was expected to study at this time was the Latin 
grammar and the reading book for banners thto in vogue, en- 
titled " Corderii CoUoquia," But the spirit of study was not in 
me nor in any of us. We idled away our time, the teacher was 
careless and inattentive, and after a few months of trial the 
scheme broke down. I was then placed under the tuition of a 
private tutor. My father, being by profession a lawyer, had 
usually one or more students reading in his office ; and one of 
these was rash enough to take in hand a pupil in whose ante- 
cedents there was so little to encourage. Then ensued a year or 
two of the most trying experience of my life — a period equally 
painful, I presume, to torturer and victim — ^in which my tutor 
was resolved that I should learn Latin, and I was equally resolved 
that I would not ; but the result naturally was that the stronger 
will prevailed, and that, when the struggle was over, I knew the 
whole grammar from beginning to end, rules and exceptions, 
Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, word for word, by heart But 
I did not understand a syllable of it ; and so, in order to facilitate 
fixing the sentences in my mind, I used to break them up into 
little bits or versicles, which I could balance against each other in 
a kind of chant, thus : "Verbal adjectives | or such as signify | 
affections of the mind | govern the genitiva" I had, however, at 
this time a better reading-book than before ; so good a one that 
I wish I could see it again* It was "FaJrand's Course of Latin 
Study," a book long since lost to human sight, but in which the 
substance of the lessons was so entertaining as to reconcile me in 
the end to the language in which they were written. 

While my scholastic education was thus proceeding I was '~1 
undergoing a rather unsystematic but very beneficial species of ; [. 
mental culture derived from reading. From my earliest years I ; 
had a passion for books ; and, though juvenile literature had J 
little to boast of in those days, such as there was I gathered as I 
could and carefully treasured up. My library embraced a rather 
carious miscellany, ranging from the "Melodies of Mother 
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Goose" up to " BobinscMx Crusoe" and the "Pilgrim's Progress." 
But I very early became familiar with, and formed a taste for an 
order of literature much superior to thia My father himself put 
Shakespeare into my hands before I was six years old I greatly 
enjoyed the comedies, but the tragedies and the historical dramas 
were for the time above my leveL My mother also, who was a 
passionate reader, intoduoed me to Cowper, Bums, Goldsmith, 
Campbell, Scott, and Byron, among the poets, and to Addison, 
Johnson, Burke, Boberteon, and others among the prose writers. 
I read also with great interest "Bollin's Ancient History." Voy- 
ages and travels were, however, my special delight, and the book 
of this class which afforded me the greatest gratification was the 
narrative published by Professor Silliman of his journeyings 
through England, Holland and Scotland in 1805 and 1806. This 
took so strong a hold upon my imagination that it became the 
most earnest desire of my life to see and know the author. And 
I was troubled with the painful apprehension that, before I 
should be mature enough to gain admission to college, this fasci- 
nating writer might have passed off the staga How needless 
was this concern appears in the fact that Professor Silliman sur- 
vived my graduation by more than thirty-six years. During the 
first ten years of my life I profited by this general though desul- 
tory reading more than by all the efforts of all my instructora 

Another incitement to mental activity extremely beneficial 
educationally, though unconnected with schools, was a propensity 
early felt but which has followed me through life, to engage in 
the construction of mechanical contrivances of one sort or an- 
other. Among the achievements of my boyhood were wind- 
mills, water-mills, fanning-mills, trip-hammers, sleds, barrows, 
kites and cross-bows; and generally all those quarters of the 
house which were frequented by me were littered with these 
things. 

At the age of nine years I went to reside with my maternal 
grandfather, who had then recently taken up his residence in 
the village of Saratoga Springs ; and I became there consequently 
a pupil in a school of some pretensions called the Saratoga 
Academy. In this school I began to take some interest in Latin, 
and read through the " JEneid " and the " Georgics " of Virgih 
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A copy of " Davidflon's Virgil " with an English prose transla- 
tion having fallen into my hands, I found the story so fascina- 
ting that I read it entirely through before I had completed the 
first book of the original. I read also seven or eight of Cicero's 
Orations, including the four against Oataline, and those in behalf 
of Milo, Cluentius, the poet Archias, and the Manilian law. 

Here, too, I began the study of Greek. To a boy of my day 
this study was hardly less bewildering than the navigation of 
the Sargasso Sea to Christopher Columbus. The only Greek 
grammars in existence were written in Latin ; the only Greek 
Lexicons obtainable gave only Latin definitions, and the lexicon 
in general use was " SchreveUins," limited in vocabulary and 
badly printed. The first Greek text to which I was introduced 
was the Gospel according to St John, a narrative which, for 
simplicity of style and freedom from embarrassing idioms, seems 
to me to this day to be the best example of written Greek which 
can be placed in the hands of a beginner. From this I proceeded 
to " Collectanea Graeca Minora," another of the excellent books 
of earlier days, which has long since been laid upon the shelf. 
Only recently a vagrant copy of this old book fell into my hands ; 
and after reading it entirely through again, I laid it down with a 
feeling of deep regret that it should have fallen into " desuetude," 
a desuetude which in the interests of the rising generation I fear 
is not " innopuous." 

It was in the village of Saratoga that I first saw a printing 
office. Nothing had ever more impressed my young imagination 
than the mysteries of the typographical art> and nothing ever 
afforded me more unalloyed delight than the opportunity I now 
enjoyed to fathom these mysteries. I soon made acquaintance 
with all the printers, and was indulged in my passionate desire 
to be taught how to handle the " stick." I had at length a regu- 
lar " case " assigned me, and for months I devoted to it all my 
hours out of schooL I learned to "compose," "impose," "cor- 
rect" and to "distribute" type; became in fact familiar with all 
branches of the typographical art, except the working of the- 
press, to which my strength was not equal But I learned U> 
wield the "balls" with a certain dexterity. It is to be remem- 
bered that automatic printing was then unknown, and that even 

3 
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the ink-rollers now in universal use had not yet been invented. 
My skill thus became such that, had I at any time in my life 
been compelled to rely for subsistence on the labor of my hands, 
I could easily have earned my living as a practical printer. Many 
years later, on entering a printer's office in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
observing a " stick-full " of " matter " standing by itself on an 
" imposing stone," the spirit of the craft impelled me to pick it 
up. Immediately there arose a loud outcry from all the printers 
in the office, who expected to see the whole tumbled into a mass 
of " pi." Setting it gently down I said to them, " Do not be con- 
cerned, gentlemen, I am a printer myself." I was always after- 
ward a great favorite in that office, for there is no craft in which 
the feeling of brotherhood is stronger than the printers'. 

It seems to me that my voluntary apprenticeship to the print- 
er's trade was a by no means unimportant element of my edu- 
cation. » The "copy" which I "set up" embraced many pages 
of instructive matter, and the hundreds of "takes" which I put 
into type for the columns of the "Saratoga Sentinel" early fa- 
miliarized me with political notions and the forms of political con- 
troversy. But a principal advantage which I derived from this 
experience was the confirmation in me of those habits of concen- 
tration of thought and persevering industry to which I have 
owed whatever of success may have attended me in lifa 

From Saratoga, at the age of twelve, I was transferred to a 
school at Stockbridge, Mass., under the direction of a very capa- 
ble instructor, Mr. Jared Curtis, or, as he was always called, 
Major Curtis. In what service he had won his military rank I 
never knew. In this school the scholastic influences were, I 
think, less potent with me than at Saratoga; but those which 
proceeded from contact with "the other fellows" were exceed- 
ingly energetic. We certainly found a great deal of time for 
out-door sports, and this was divided between base-ball, drive- 
ball, one, two, and three hole-cat, hop-scotch, and marbles. 

It was at Stockbridge that I obtained my first notions of a 
class of subjects which became subsequently the favorite pur- 
suits of my life — subjects now embraced under the comprehen- 
sive term, physics. An itinerant lecturer on these subjects vis- 
ited Stockbridge and delivered a course of lectures on chemistry 
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and electricity, with experimental illustrations. The apparatus 
used by him was very simple, and the display which he made 
with it such as would now be pronounced contemptible ; but it 
was intensely fascinating to me. The glimpses I thus obtained 
of the operation of natural forces stimulated my desire to learn 
more. I became an experimenter myself. By dint of much 
labor, and by the conversion of many common vessels and uten- 
sils to unaccustomed uses, I succeeded in creating quite a bat- 
tery of philosophical instruments ; and I doubt if Davy or Far- 
aday, in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, was ever hap- 
pier than I was with my handful of metamorphosed pots and 
pans around me. 

I remained at Stockbridge until I had attained the age of 
fifteen years complete. Thence I passed to New Haven. On the 
7th day of September, 1824, I was examined for admission to 
the Freshman class in Yale College, and was duly admitted. 
Entrance examinations in those days were somewhat less formid- 
able afiEairs than they are now, but I think they answered the 
purpose quite as well. I was one of a squad of nine applicants. 
The examination was oral, was conducted by a single examiner 
in all the requisitions, and was completed in a single session. 
Then, after we had been dismissed for a space in which " one 
with moderate haste might tell an hundred," we were recalled 
and informed that we were all admitted to the Freshman class. 

There was one thing in the usages of that day at Yale on 
which those of the present time are not an improvement After 
his entrance examination, a boy was either in college or he was 
out of it There were no half-way admissions, " on conditions," 
as the phrase is, meaning that there is a supplementary exam- 
ination to come by and by. A man might " scrape through,'' 
as it was called, and be liable to founder further on ; but he 
might also, with due diligence, even after such a peril, swing 
clear and become in time a superior scholar — a thing of no in- 
frequent occurrenca 

The two or three years that followed my entrance into college 
were years of earnest and persevering labor; but although I was 
apparently surrounded by so many educational influences, en- 
joying also, or at least being supposed to enjoy, the instructions 
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of so many eminent educators, it was a period of almost literal 
self -education with ma There were two reasons for this ; the 
first was that, in that daj, no man at Yale who aspired to be 
ranked as a scholar was permitted by public opinion to obtain 
any assistance from any quarter whatever, even from his imme- 
diate tutor, in preparing himself for his daily scholastic exer- 
cises. He must stand up boldly before his class, relying on bis 
own resources exclusively, and "take his chance," If he ac- 
quitted himself well, all dne honor was awarded him; if he 
"stuck" or "flunked," he lost caste in proportion to the gravity 
of the casa Scholastic rank in college depended then, as liter- 
ary or professional rank in the world depends always, upon the 
consensus of opinion in the community which sees and judges 
it. There was no such thing as an artificial grade founded on 
an aggregate of numerical valuations of particular performances. 
A man's superiority was acknowledged because it was felt, not 
because he could point to a high " mark " on the term record. 
It was for this reason that every man was constrained to show 
what he was capable of doing without help. Hence frauds in 
the class-room were practically impossible. To be seen once 
sailing under false colors was nothing less than ruin. For this 
reason students profited little from the aid of their instructors 
in meeting current difficulties. As a partial compensation it was 
allowed to seek such aid when the ordeal had been met; but 
even then it did not tend to exalt the reputation of a scholar to 
avail himself of such a resourca 

The other reason which seriously limited the magnitude of 
my apparent advantages consisted in the fact that, according to 
the usages then prevailing at Yale, a student scarcely came into 
mental contact with a professor before his senior year. Every 
class at entrance was broken up into divisions of about forty 
students each, and a tutor waa assigned to each such division 
who remained its sole instructor, no matter what the variety of 
subject, up to the end of the junior year. 

No part of my training at Yale College seems to me, as I 
look back upon it, to have been more beneficial than that which 
I derived from the practice of writing and speaking in the liter- 
ary society to which I belonged. These general societies, open 
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to students of all the classes, and numbering one or two hundred 
members each, were maintained at that time with great enthusi- 
asm. I am told that they are now extinct at New Haven. They 
have been supplanted, I suppose, by the mxdtipKcity of small 
secret associations which decorate themselves with Greek letter 
titles, but which, if they are literary at all, as they possibly are 
(though I doubt), can never furnish the stimulus to effort which 
the presence of a large audience always affords. I can only 
regret the changa It seems to me that with the loss of her 
literary societies half the glory has departed from Yala In the 
old Linonia Hall I spent many of the most profitable hours of 
my college life ; and I witnessed there some debates which for 
interest and brilliancy were equal to any at which I have been 
privileged to be present in assemblies of much superior dignity 
since. There were some men of my time who made no very 
serious struggle for grade in scholarship, who yet would some- 
times "come out strong" in the society; and for the sake of this 
class of students, of which there will always be more or fewer in 
college, I would esteem it a great benefit if the societies could be 
resuscitated. 

When a young man has taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
it is customary to say of him that he has " completed his educa- 
tion." As a rule, and at the moment, the phrase expresses very 
well his own opinion of himself. But in so far as education con- 
sists in the acquisition of knowledge, he will find himself soon 
undeceived. It was so with ma In my undergraduate life I 
thought rather favorably of my attainments. It was only after 
graduation that I b^an to be conscious how little I knew. Com- 
mencement occurred in my year on Wednesday, the 10th of 
September, and on the Monday following I entered upon office 
as a teacher in the Hartford Grammar School — an institution in 
which for time out of mind it had been customary to break in 
recent Yale graduates for service as tutors at Yala As it was 
my purpose, simultaneously with this occupation, to prosecute 
my reading in physics and the higher mathematics, I became at 
once aware that, with a knowledge of no other modem language 
but my own, I could not make a step of satisfactory progress. It 
seemed to me that I had a new education before me in which I 
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must begin at the beginning. I took up first the French lan- 
guage, and without a teacher, by dint of hard study and resolute 
perseverance, I fixed in my memory all the pronouns, connectives, 
and irregular verbs contained in the tables of Levizac (the gram- 
mar then in vogue), after which I learned to read rapidly. I 
would not venture to claim that my method is the best It is 
not Mr. Sauveur's, I believe ; but any one who will try it, as I 
did, vrtll find it effectual 

The two years which I spent in the Hartford Grammar School 
were more advantageous to me educationally than any other 
equal period in the course of my lif a But the educational proc- 
ess did not end with them. I am not sure it is ended yet. But 
having in my narrative reached my exitus e statu pupiUari, I have 
fulfilled the mandate of the editor of The Fobum, and the re- 
maining history is not to be written hera I would only remark 
finally that, in my view of the matter, a man's education must be 
mainly his own work. He may be helped or he may be embar- 
rassed greatly by his environment; but neither books, nor 
teachers, nor apparatus, nor other surrounding conditions of any 
kind will be of any avail, unless he himself furnish the energiz- 
ing spirit which shall put them to account -A mind is not 
molded as an earthen vessel is fashioned by the hand of the 
potter. It molds itself by virtue of an inherent force which 
makes for symmetry or for deformity according to the direction 
given it by consciousness and wilL Libraries, universities, 
museums, and foreign travel are powerful auxiliaries to a man 
who is determined to be educated; but he will find them of no 
avail if he makes them anything more than secondary instru- 
mentalities in the work. On the other hand, no lack of such 
advantages will prevent a man from securing a valuable educa- 
tion who is resolved to educate himsell Witness, for instance, 
a Benjamin Franklin, a Hugh Miller, a Michael Faraday, and an 
Abraham Lincola 



FOURTH PAPER. 
By chancellor JOHN H. VINCENT. 

Madame Neckar used to say, "It is never permissible to 
say *I say.'" The editor of The Forum does not accept this 
law, designed to protect society from the egotists ; or else, with 
full knowledge of its ydsdom, he has deliberately become acces- 
sory to its violation. He knows that the writers of the present 
series, and not the editor, must bear whatever penalty may be 
incurred. 

In answer to a personal defense which I was once compelled 
to write in the interest of the Church I represented, my opponent 
reported the number of times I had in my article used the first 
personal pronoun; and, although this was no answer to my 
argument, it was quite successful in producing for a moment a 
feeling of mortification. What a harvest would my old antago- 
nist find in the following pages were he disposed to continue 
the count! And if Montaigne is right when he says that "a 
man never speaks of himself without loss," I am certainly run- 
ning great risk in accepting a commission to tell how I was edu- 
cated, especially since the report I have to make is far from 
being creditable to myself, inasmuch as I never was " educated " 
in the sense in which the term is usually understood. If the 
editor had asked, with that use of the perfect tense which em- 
braces the past with an extension into the present, " How have 
you been educated?" or if he had asked, " How are you being 
educated? " I should have given — well, I should have given the 
very answer I am now about to pen. And I shall avail myself 
of this opportunity for saying my say on the general subject of 
education, as I have come to look at it through a little over 
fifty-four years of the educational process ; and shall try to show 
how I was delivered from the notion that education is princi- 
pally a matter of schools and teachers, of text-books, tasks and 
recitations ; and from that other notion that education belongs 
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chiefly to the early years of one's life. Eeminiscence does not 
bring my greatest joy as a student, for the present days are by 
far my best days, since in them I am learning more, and loving 
more to learn than ever before, since I opened my eyes on the 
morning of February 23, 1832, in the old town of Tuscaloosa, 
in the State of Alabama The theory I have just advanced con- 
cerning the extent of the educational process, embracing as it 
does the whole of a life-time, will justify the wide autobiograph- 
ical range which I take in the present article. 

To state the matter fairly and fully at the outset, I must con- 
fess that I have never been at collega The reader can scarcely 
conceive the grief, made up of regret, discouragement, and mortifi- 
cation which this fact occasioned me through most of the years 
of my mature life. Even now I sometimes feel the sting of it 
in the society of college men. It has been my " thorn in the 
flesh." I have never found entire relief from its sharp prickings 
in the long list of distinguished men and women in both. hemi- 
spheres and in all ages — writers, artists, sages, statesmen — ^who 
never enjoyed the benefits of coUege training; nor in recalling 
the melancholy failure in so many ways of so many men who 
have been matriculated, educated, graduated, and be-titled by the 
greatest umversities; nor in the ''practical" man's notion that 
classical education unfits a man for business. . And certainly, I 
have never felt the comfortable self-complacency which is some- 
times attributed to the self-educated man. The, to me, un- 
comfortable fact that I never even entered college, I have 
through all these years honestly faced and deeply deplored. The 
genuine regret which I have felt has supplied a large part of the 
conviction and inspiration under which I am now working for 
the increase of faith in the value of the college on the part of 
the average American citizen and parent By voice, by pen, by 
example, in the ordering of my own son's education and by the 
Chautauqua service, I have for many years devoted my energies 
to the cause of the higher education ; and I make this statement 
concerning my relation to the college to place myself with the 
advocates of liberal culture as against the mistaken and merce- 
nary theory of the utilitarian ; and thus I make humble protest 
against the pitiable vanity of those self-educated men, who, not 
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content with making boast of personal achievement, depreciate 
educational advantages which they failed to secura 

Of teachers and of schools, during my early years, I had 
many. My father was a man of large intelligence, a great reader, 
a good talker, a bom debater, a man of sound sense, sterling 
int^rity, strong religious convictions; of good old long-lived 
Huguenot stock, training his children to the highest family and 
social self-respect; tracing his ancestry to the south of France 
where my great-great-great-grandfather, Levi Vincent, was bom 
April 10, 1676. In early life my father left his birthplace, 
MUton, Pa., and lived for many years in Alabama. There he 
met and married my mother — my first teacher, my best teacher, 
and the inspirer of my life even now, after these thirty-four 
years of silence. She was beyond most women in aU the best 
qualities of motherhood, and to me, as Richter says, she "has 
made aU other mothers venerable." With Tennyson I can 
sing: 

" Happy is he with such a mother I 



Trust in all things high comes easy to him." 

My earliest recollections of the formal educational methods are 
connected with a little private school in Philadelphia, kept by a 
good old woman whose name I have forgotten, under whose care 
I was placed for a few weeks in 1837, while the family were en 
route from Alabama to the Susquehanna Valley. Then came 
the administration of a govemess, who taught my brother 
and myself daily in an upper room of our home on the side 
of Montour Ridge, near the mouth of Chillisquaque Creek, in 
Central Pennsylvania. She gave us lessons in reading, spell- 
ing, numbers, writing, history, geography, and mannera She 
was as good as we restless boys would allow her to be, and we 
cherish her memory to this day. How long this regime lasted I 
cannot now remember; but after it came several years of school- 
life in Milton Academy, the Lewisburgh Academy, the old 
"Sand Hill School House" at Chillisquaque, and the prepara- 
tory department of the Lewisburgh University, under dear old 
Doctor Taylor and his gifted son Alfred. Later on I spent a 
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year in Newark, K J., at tlie Wesleyan Institute, whicli closed 
my career as a formal student in a regular institution. 

During these school years I studied all that any boy under 
fifteen or sixteen was expected to study. I mastered Kirkham's 
"English Grammar," and Murray's also ; I had aU the definitions 
and rules at tongue's end, and much of the "fine print." I could 
parse glibly. I spent months in thus dissecting Milton's " Para- 
dise Lost," and I nevertheless still revere the poem and its 
author. I was drilled in Town's "Analysis," I read and 
re-read the old "English Reader" and Porter's "Rhetorical 
Reader." I studied Latin in those days, and knew the gram- 
mar well; translated the "Reader," "Cornelius Nepos," and 
" Caesar ; " recited in Natural Philosophy (Comstock's), and in 
Chemistry and Astronomy. I wrote compositions and made 
declamations. I got along well with my teachers. They were, 
with a single exception, kind, and I was studious. I was not a 
remarkably bright or ready pupil, and, except under one teacher, 
was never, I think, accounted dull or slow. Of that teacher 
I have only this to say, that I have made the memory of his 
injustice and severity serve me well, as they have warned me 
against imitating him, and have enabled me to warn secular 
teachers by the thousand against the sad and inexcusable mis- 
takes he mada 

I taught school for several terms, beginning the summer that 
I was fifteen, in a little school-house near my father's house in 
Chillisquaqua My last school was at Mechanicsville, near Col- 
raine Forge, in Pennsylvania, in 1850-1851. I loved dearly to 
teach, and was myself a student while I taught I may not 
here, for lack of space, recall the various devices by which I 
made school-life a pleasurable experience to my pupils and a 
means of discipline to mysell How well I remember the little 
grove (adjoining the old Watsontown school-house, in Pennsyl- 
vania), a small section of which, in 1848, my pupils and I in- 
closed with a rustic fence and provided with seats, thus creating 
a miniature Chautauqua: there, on pleasant days, in the open 
air, under the shade of the trees, amidst the singing of birds, we 
drank in the fresh air of heaven, and studied our lessons with 
renewed diligence. The warm grasp of the hand and the affeo^ 
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-donate allusion to tlie old scliool days which I occasionally re- 
ceive from some former student, make me glad that I ever 
taught, and make me prize more and more the high, helpful, 
and holy office of the teacher. Through most of my career as a 
pastor — ^from 1858 to 1865—1 kept up special classes in Biblical 
history, geography, and interpretation, and in Sunday-school 
normal work, prizing the service of teaching as a means of per- 
sonal intellectual disciplina To teach honestly is to be a stu- 
dent, and that under most favorable conditions ; for to teach, one 
must know ; must know more than he expects to teach ; must 
know how so to " put " knowledge as to bring other minds into 
a receptive and active state toward knowledge ; and must him- 
self feel that inspiration which comes from the contact between 
eager minds — ^minds eager to know and minds eager to quicken 
and to communicata 

The chief value of my almost continuous school-life as a 
student for the first fifteen years, and of my school-life as a 
teacher for nearly four years that followed, lay in my home-life 
and its rare' opportanities. My father was a reader, and had a 
small but valuable library which he required his children to use. 
I sometimes wish that I had owned Scott's writings in those 
days, but fiction was not heartily approved in the old homa I 
read "Eobinson Crusoe" and the "Swiss Family Eobinson,*' 
Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress " (which my father did not con- 
sider a work of fiction), aiid a few other products of the imagi- 
nation ; but I did read, and that before I was fifteen years of 
age, "The Spectator," Gibbon's "Rome," Eollin's "Ancient His- 
tory," Pitkin's " Civil and Political History of the United States," 
Plutarch's " Lives," Pollock's " Course of Time," Young's " Night 
Thoughts," "Paradise Lost," Thomson's "Seasons," Cowper's 
" Task," Pope's " Essay on Man," and the general poems of Gold- 
smith. Among these my favorites were " The Spectator " and 
"The Seasons." I not only read but I studied them. Peter 
Parley's histories were far more pleasant and useful to me in 
those days than some of the statelier historical works I was 
required to read. 

My father had given much attention to the matter of cor- 
rect pronunciation and expression, and made a point of hold- 
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ing his cIiildreQ to tbe use of good English. All mis-pro- 
nunciations and all ''bad grammar" wMcb he detected were 
condemned^ and we^ the childcen, were not only allowed but en- 
couraged to call attention to whatever we thought improper in 
the speech of each other, and of father himsell To this habit 
of parental carefulness I owe more for what little knowledge of 
English I have than to all my teachers and text-books put 
together. Living for several years in a community where the 
worst provincialisms prevailed, I was kept to a great d^ree from 
falling into habits which it would have been hard in the after- 
years to correct. 

The religious element was an important factor in my early 
training. My father was a strict disciplinarian and a firm Chris- 
tian believer. Family prayer twice a day was the invariable 
rula Sabbath was a day of public and domestic worship, of 
songs and prayer, and careful searchings of heart The work of 
the week-day in school, in business, and in recreation was on the 
Sabbath brought to a rigid religious test In all this there was 
no harshness or severity ; it was simply placing emphasis upon 
the greatest reality of human lifa My mother was an incarna- 
tion of consistency, fidelity, self-sacrifice, and serenity. I never 
heard her speak one harsh or foolish word. She believed with 
her whole soul in the truths of religion as taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and her daily life was controlled by her faith* There- 
fore I could never think of education as a mere disciplining or 
furnishing of the intellect To my thought, it embraced the 
developing and ordering of the whole manhood. This was my 
mother's doctrine, continually reiterated by my father: edu- 
cation without religious faith and life is valuelesa To my rest- 
less, undisciplined, selfish boy-nature, all this seemed hard and 
impraoticabla To her it was easy, but it was beyond my grasp 
Therefore life was to me a struggle, full of divine aspirations 
and of all too human grovelings, of promise and of failure ; and 
I suffered much from a conscious contrast between the best I 
dreamed of and the shabby best I did attain. False motives in 
study hampered me. It seemed to me that I had no right to 
gain mental power through selfish ambition. Education was my 
idol, and yet I could not conscientiously give myself wholly 
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to it In this atmosphere I was broaght up, and my religions 
reading was determined by it I read in my early boyhood 
(before I was fifteen) the lives of Harlan Page, John and Mary 
Fletcher, James B. Taylor, John Snmmerfield, John Wesley, 
William Carvosso, Adoniram Jadson, and others of this saintly 
class. 

Nature was full of wonder to me, and wielded a strange in^ 
fluenee over my life. The stars, the night-winds, the thunder, 
the clouds piled up like towers at the sunset, the ripples on the \ 
bosom of the river, the dark outline of the Montour Mountain 
in full view from my home ; all these, and everything else in 
nature, took hold upon me, filling me with unrest and longing, 
that grew at times into a sort of torture. Everything had relig- 
ious relations and intimations, and my young life during these 
earlier years was often morbid and sometimes wretched. I was 
exceedingly ambitious to be something in liie world. I had a 
degree of faith in my ability, but eternity so impinged on the 
present as often to make life a melancholy thing. Legitimate 
recreation, not sufficiently encouraged by my father, seemed to 
me frivolity; my mother's saintliness all the while appearing as 
necessary as it was unattainable. This chaotic religious condi- 
tion may have been (I sometimes think it was) a necessary step in 
my culture. I repeat the melancholy story not to condemn, but 
to make defense of early religious education, and to enter protest 
against the dangerous reaction of these latter days. I do not 
r^ret the faithful teachings which brought me thus early face 
to face with religious verities ; but had this discipline lacked the 
demonstration of the pure and consistent lite of my mother, it 
would have been disastrous in the extrema Supported as it 
was by her living example, and by the real tenderness and in- 
tegrity of my father, I was saved from permanent morbidness, 
and from the reaction which often comes to a man when the 
religious instruction of his youth has been a discipline of l^al- 
ity without love, and of dogmatism without the vitalizing and 
winning power of personal example. 

I read in those days many sermons and much theology. I 
listened to lively discussions between Arminians and Calvinists, 
Baptists and pedo-Baptists ; heard something of Second Advent 
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theories, and early b^an to prepare for the ministry to which 
my mother told me I had been at my birth consecrated. 

In 1849 I was licensed to " exhort;" in the same year I re- 
ceived license as a local preacher; and in March, 1851, was ap- 
pointed to serve as junior preacher on the Luzerne circuit in the 
old Baltimore conference, with a semor preacher, the Rev. John 
W. Elliot, in general charge of the circuit In this my first year 
of service I did some of the most faithful study of my lifa I 
was nineteen years old; college had been abandoned through the 
pressure of church influence and of personal conscientious con- 
viction. Whatever I did must be done alona I rode on horse- 
back over what was called a "four- weeks' circuit," extending 
from White Haven to Black Creek, a distance of thirty miles. 
Over the good roads which stretched across the mountains of this 
coal region I would ride for hours without seeing a house or 
meeting a traveler, and here I studied diligently. I perused my 
professional standard, the Holy Bible; read Watson's " Institutes " 
and Wesley's " Sermons ; " prepared sermon-outlines of my own ; 
practiced the delivery of them on horseback among the pines ; 
committed to memory whole pages of Campbell's " Pleasures of 
Hope ; " read the " Divina Commedia " of Dante ; and studied every 
page of " The Methodist Quarterly," then edited by the scholarly 
John McClintock. I especially read and re-read the able series 
of papers on Comte's Positive Philosophy, which appeared that 
year in the " Quarterly." I wasted no time ; felt myself wholly un- 
fit for the work I was engaged in; wondered if I could somehow 
manage to break loose from the holdings of what I believed to 
be Providence, and go to collie ; struggled day after day with 
my ambitions; recalled the words and looks of my mother; re- 
membered what my father had written me in 1849 : " I rejoice 
that you seem to have your mind fixed upon being something. 
Amen. Let it be something good." I had as a public speaker 
an easy delivery, a good voice, and some pathetic power. My 
sensible father said to me before I left home: "Do not be de- 
ceived by the extravagant praise of weak and ignorant people, 
and especially of foolish women in the church. Remember how 
little they know, and what poor judges they are of preaching. 
Eemember that back of the pleasant manner and good voice and 
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correct pronunciation there must be sound thought" So, among 
those Pennsylvania forests I would read the articles on Comte s 
Philosophy, the book notices and editorials in the " Quarterly," 
and compare my sermons with the strength and wealth of 
thought, and the vigor of expression on those scholarly pages ; 
and I often imagined John McClintock sitting behind me in the 
pulpit while I preached. This process not only kept me " hum- 
ble " enough, but sometimes promoted a state of self-conscious- 
ness quite unfavorable to the most successfid delivery of my 
sermons. 

I made effort after effort to bring conscience and circum- 
stances into line with my ambition, and to break loose from the 
active ministry in order to complete a college ooursa It was all 
in vain. I finally yielded, but it was after a prolonged struggle. 
Among my old letters I find two from my father written in 1852, 
in both of which he touches upon the great source of my troubla 
He probes for motive. He urges me to do what seems best 
"Could I have my mind fully satisfied," he writes, "that your 
aim is to glorify God in all this desire for knowledge, then I 
would say * press toward the mark.' But if self stands out, then 
take care. You may become as * sounding brass ' or * a tinkling 
cymbal,' with all your learning. Excuse this word of caution." 
Later in 1852 he writes : "I notice your argument in favor of a 
learned ministry, but really, my son, the appeal is all labor lost 
You are not one whit more in favor of a learned ministry than 
your father. All he objects to is a dependence upon learning." 
Here the father misunderstood the son, for the latter never for 
one moment placed the slightest dependence upon intellectual 
culture as a source of spiritual power. But it was something for 
a young man to have the frank, loving watch-care and counsel 
of so discreet and devoted a father. 

The active ministry having been chosen, and all efforts to 
leave it even temporarily for further educational preparation 
having proved futile, in 1858 I joined the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, and was appointed to my first church, at North Belleville, 
N. J., at the same time taking up the four years' course of pre- 
paratory study required by the Church: General history, the 
English branches, biblical, historical, systematic, and practicsJ 
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theology, with written sermons and annual examinations. Un- 
der this system in those days the candidate might by the grace 
of sympathetic examiners pass the examinations with compara- 
tive ease ; but the man ambitious to do faithful work found such 
work possible, and from the banning to the end of my four 
years' course I studied diligently, coveting the most rigid annual 
examinations that I might have the largest measure of self-respect 
as a student, and prove to myself at least, what I might have 
done had the four years* collie course been granted. 

During my early ministerial life I conceived a plan reaching 
through the years by which, in connection with professional 
duties, I might turn my whole life into a collie course, and by 
force of personal resolve secure many benefits of college educa- 
tion. I remembered that the college aims to promote, through 
force of personal resolve, the systematic training of all the mental 
faculties, to the habit of concentrated and continuous attention, 
that the mind with its varied energies may be trained and thus 
prepared to do its best work, subject to the direction of the will ; 
that it cidtivates the powers of oral and written expression ; that 
it encourages fellowships and competitions among students seek- 
ing the same end; that it secures the influence of professional 
specialists — great teachers who know how to inspire and to 
quicken other minds ; and that it giv6s to a man broad surveys 
of the fields of learning, discovering relations, indicating the 
lines of special research for those whose peculiar aptitudes are 
developed by collie discipline ; thus giving one a sense of his 
own littleness in the presence of the vast realm of truth exposed 
to view, so that he may find out with La Place that " what we 
know here is very little ; what we are ignorant of is immense." 

The task before me was to secure these results to as large a 
degree as possible: mental discipline in order to intellectual 
achievement, practice in expression, contact with living stu- 
dents and living teachers, and the broad outlook which the col- 
lege curriculum guarantees. This aim, therefore, for years con- 
trolled my professional and non-professional studies. It was 
constantly present in sermonizing, in teaching, in general reading, 
in pastoral visitation, in contact deliberately sought with the 
ablest men and women — specialists, scientists, litterateurs^ whom 
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I could find, especially those who had gone through college or 
who had taught in coUega I secured from time to time special 
teachers in Greek, in Hebrew, in French, in physical science, 
giving what time I could to preparation and recitation, I read 
with care translations of Homer and Virgil, outlines of the lead- 
ing Greek and Latin classics, and in connection with an exceed- 
ingly busy professional life, devoted much time to popular read- 
ings in science and English literature When thirty years old I 
went abroad, and spent a year chiefly for the sake of coming into 
personal contact with the Old World of history and literature, 
and found double pleasure in the pilgrim^e because I made it a 
part of my college training. In Egypt and Palestine, in Greece 
and Italy, I felt the spell of the old s^es, writers, artists, and 
was glad to find that the readings of my youth and of my later 
manhood greatly helped me to appreciate the regions I visited 
and the reiuaim^ in art and architecture which I was permitted 
to study. 

This meager and somewhat morbid story of a half century of 
schooling has been told with perfect franknes& Since the strug- 
gles of those early years peace has coma The old and appa- 
rently irreconcilable conflict between studies secular and sacred^ 
has ceased laf e is no longer filled with insatiable longings. I 
am at school now as a student, every day ; and unfinished cur- 
ricula reach out into undefined futures. I shall never *' finish '' 
my education. 



FIFTH PAPER. 
By PKOFESSOE WILLIAM T. HAEEIS- 

I SEE that my predecessors have sacceeded in discovering 
pretty or ingenious devices under which they have shielded 
themselves from the implied egotism of posing on this rostrum 
in the attitude of eminent examples, or at least representative 
types, of educated men. I, too, have felt very keenly the need 
of such protection, but am in the end obliged to confess that all 
my efforts have failed to invent any covering of sufficient thick- 
ness and density to serve my purpose. There is no course left, 
accordingly, but to accept, submissively, the consequences of my 
rashness. 

My early life was passed on a farm — I should say about 
sixteen years of it It was a farm in the north-east part of 
Connecticut, practically shut in by woods, and distant a mile 
from the nearest neighbors. But the farm was large and my 
grandfather employed many laborers, so that we formed a small 
colony by ourselves. 

At the age of four years I commenced attending the district 
school in the traditional " red school-house," a mile and a half 
distant on one of the roads through the woods. My aunt was 
the instructress for that summer. I suppose that I learned to 
read a little, but have no recollection of anything except my 
interest in the older boys and girls whom I saw there. Coming 
as I did from the secluded life on the farm, with no playmates 
or young people that I was permitted to associate with, it was a 
great event to find playmates. I can remember that by the fol- 
" lowing summer I had already learned to read I read and re- 
read the pieces in the text-book of my own accord at home until 
I quite mastered them. On the third summer I was set to study- 
ing a large geography. Our new teacher was considered excel- 
lent among the farmer people, because she was " strict " and 
could "beat knowledge into the heads of her pupils." One 
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lesson in that large geograpliy (Roswell Smith's, of Hartford) 
I well remember, because the entire class failed to learn the 
answer to the question, "What is a city?" No wonder; we 
were thirty miles from the nearest city, and never had seen 
one. We could not describe a city from our own knowledge, 
nor could we comprehend the answer printed in the book. 
That answer, as near as I can recall it, was this : '' A city is 
a laige town containing many inhabitants, incorporated with 
peculiar privileges, and governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
other officers." We were told to remain after the close of school 
in the afternoon and learn that mysterious definition 1 I was 
much grieved at the punishment, and was allowed to go home 
as soon as I had repeated the words after the teacher, sobbing as 
I did so. As a rule, I was well behaved at school and very rarely 
received punishment This "strict" teacher, however, struck 
me once on the hand with a fwnola* An older boy sitting 
near by had seen me absorbed in my book, and wishing diversion 
had suddenly thrust a pin into my side. I only winced, but he 
laughed or "snickered." The teacher looked up and said: 
"Who did that?" " Simeon pricked me," I replied. The teacher 
made no further inquiries, but punished us both, not severely, 
with, the ferule. I deserved my part of it for tale-bearing, per- 
haps ; but that teacher did not knowingly punish for mere tale- 
bearing ; she encouraged it, rather. 

After I had learned how to read I began to put my knowledge 
to use. Finding an old Latin grammar about the house, prob- 
ably a stray volume from the library of my great-grandfather 
Wilkinson, a physician, I committed to memory a long list of 

*A flat piece of wood called also a " ruler/' and not the giant fennel plant 
used by the Romans in flogging school-boys and slaves, and by some leidoog- 
raphers supposed to be eaWedfenda because from ferire, to strike. It is sin- 
gular that this same giant fennel, called rdf^tfi by the Greeks, was used by 
Prometheus in preserving the stolen fire by means of its tinder-like pith. Alex- 
ander carried with him Aristotle's critical edition of Homer in the hollow of the 
same plant, thus preserving the same sort of fire, perhaps, that Prometheus 
stole. As the Greek school-master also made use of this plant on his dull and 
obstinate pupils, the question arises as to the poetic symbolism: was Prometh- 
eus, perhaps, a fiogging school -master, kindling divine fire in his pupils with the 
ferule? We know that Aristotle was Alexander's school- master. But I leave 
this interesting question to the skillful archsDologists. 
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LatiA phrases and sentences, with their translations. On a visit 
in mj sixth year at mj paternal grandfather's in Ehode Island, 
I attracted the attention and commendation of my aunts and 
uncles by repeating what I had learned. 

When I had reached my eighth year I attended also the 
winter session of school As is well known, the Coimecticut 
schools drew most of the money for their support from the pro- 
ceeds of the State school fund. A twelve-week session in the 
summer taught by a woman (the ^ school-ma'am," as she was 
called), and a three-month session in the winter taught by a 
" schoolmaster/' constituted the entire sehool year, some twenty- 
five full weeks all told. There was no continuity of instruction, 
very rarely the «ame person teaching two consecutive sessions of 
school, and little or no supervision as r^ards studies on the 
part of the school committee or the parish board of 6xaminer& 
There was no fixed course of study except sO' far as tradi- 
tion had settled it The "three R's" held their placa We 
still used goose-quills, which required frequent mending by 
the teacher. He wrote the copies also at the top of the page. 
Steel pais b^n to be used soon after that time. At the begin- 
mng of the school term all pupils were made to commence with 
the first lesson in their • books, no matter how many years 
thejr had already devoted to the study of them. This, of 
course, had its merit, as an annual review tended to produce 
thoroughnesa In case^ however, the teacher attempted clas- 
sification,' the maturer pupils were kept back for the sake of 
those just begimiing, and, not being required to study again 
what was already familiar, fell into lax and listiess habits. But 
classification was not much attempted. In a school of twenty or 
thirty pupils there were perhaps as many as forty-five "reci- 
tations"* each day. In most classes (Eng. "Form") there 
were only two or three pupils, and in many only one. The 
teacher had' five and sometimes ten minutes to devote to each 
•lesson, atid of course could not draw out the reflective powers 
of the pupil by discussion and analysis. Everything drifted to 
mere memor^ lessons where such were possible. Even in the 

* American word lor class exercise, «. e. , repetitioa or rehearsal of lesson by 
the pupil to the teacher for criticism aad examination. 
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most meclianically conducted school, much exercise of thought 
on the.part of the pupil is demanded, especially in math^oatica' 
A bright pupil al-ways does his own reflection, moreover, in 
spite of school methods. He finds interesting matter for thought 
in all his studies, for the traditional studies of the elementary 
school open the doors to the solid intellectual acquisition of the 
entire human raea 

On the whole, the chief text-book in the school was Koah 
Webster's '* Elementary Spelling: Book; " the same- book that is 
stiU published and sold at the rate of twelve hundred thousand 
copies per annum, bdng the most generally used of all school 
text-books. This work was learned in my school days from 
cover to cover. Its author possessed a remarkable power of 
logical definition, being as careful as Aristotle to include always 
the "proximate genus and the characta*istic difference" in de- 
fining any word. But his power of popular exposition was 
otherwise very small, and hence ^his sentences were not dear and 
intelligible to immature minds, although admirable to the skilled 
thinker. I have already quoted the definition of " city " from 
my geography, obviously enough modeled on the Aristotelian 
form, of definition. Here are two specimens from the introduce 
tion to the spelling-book : " Language or speech is the utterance 
of articulate sounds or voices, rendered significant by usage, for 
the expression and communication of thoughts.'' " Accent is a 
forcible stress or impulse of voice on a letter or syllable, dis- 
tinguishing it from others in the same word." I never heard a 
teacher once attempt to explain these sentences, or even question 
a pupil on their meaning. But all pupils, young and old, were 
required superstitiously to memorize and repeat them, year after 
year, exactly as they were printed. . The fehort pithy sentences 
placed after the spelling lessons contain a store of wisdom, and 
as this book was used for a first reading-book and primer, its 
influence was on the whole great and salutary. 

When I was twelve years old, we happened to have a school- 
master of more qualifications than usual He knew ar smatter- 
ing of Latin and Spanish. One day I took with me to school 
the old Latin grammar that I had amused mjrself with six years 
1;)efore. Noticing it- as he passed my desk, the master said: 
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" That's right ; " and picking up the book proceeded, much to my 
surprise, to assign me a lesson to learn — ^the paradigm Penncu 
From that day I studied Latin. My teacher hunted up an old 
copy of " Andrews' Latin Eeader," and with a most superficial 
knowledge of inflections I b^an to translate "jEsop's Fables.'' 
Some two years before this, at nine, I had taken Englisb gram- 
mar, in Eoswell Smith's text-book, and in one winter had pretty- 
well mastered it It was always a delightful study to ma 
" Parsing," as it was called, is a logical exercise, practicing the 
mind on definitions and classification. As my ancestry on my 
mother's side included clergymen in its two chief branches, and 
as my great grandfather on my father's side was a metaphysician 
as well as physician and surgeon, I suppose it possible that I 
had some inherited aptitude for abstract studies, which accounts 
for my great delight in grammar while a youth, and for a still 
keener relisb for philosophic studies in later lifa I seemed to 
find an intellectual food in these things which perfectly satisfied 
a gnawing hunger. 

Among the studies of the district school, I must place before 
all, in value, the reading-book "We used "The National Pre- 
ceptor" (not "The American Preceptor," which was an older 
book). This was one of the several excellent collections made by 
the Eev. John Pierpont In the old-fashioned country school, the 
children generally learned to read by means of the spelling-book, 
and then took up the same reading-book with the highest class, 
though they sometimes used an intermediate reader. Although 
this practice brought together the best readers and the poorest, 
and forced all to read much that was beyond the depth of the 
most intelligent pupils, yet there was the very great advantage 
that the whole school read and assisted in reading every year 
the finest gems of thought and expression in the language I 
cannot but regard the practice of the country school as, on the 
whole, vastly more beneficial than that of the modem graded 
city school, which allows the majority of its pupils to leave 
school without ever reading, or even hearing read, the fine prose 
and poetry of the highest readers. The genius of a great author 
will far more than conpensate for his difficulties. The pupil 
will doubtless fail to understand even one-half of what he reads, 
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but the fraction that he does understand will be worth far more 
than the weak colloquial English piecea that fill the lower 
readers. It is very hard to make otherwise enlightened educa- 
tors see the fact that there is no gain in substituting for a valua- 
ble work, which is so difficult that it cannot be understood, a 
work which contains little or nothing worth understanding. 

From my eighth to mj tenth year I spent several terms in- 
the city schools of Providence, Bhode Island. There I found 
what Mr, Hale calls the ''martinet '' system. Much more pains 
was expended in causing pupils to mark time with precision than 
in marching forward toward any definite object I came to detest 
city schools very bitterly, because I loved individual freedom 
and hated mere forms as such. I desired to come at the sub- 
stance of the study, and grudged the time which seemed to me 
wasted over the mechanism of it For a long time, we were 
required to commit to memory the questions of our catechetical 
geography, and repeat them word for word in their exact order, 
as the *' analysis " of the lesson. Little or no time was spent on 
the answers to the questions, and there was no discussion what- 
ever of the real subject Moreover, there was frequent corporal 
punishment, and sometimes it reached a degree of cruelty that I 
shudder to remember. The high school of that city imposed on 
the grammar schools a severe standard of preparation in those 
studies that were required for admission. This kept back the 
pupils of the classes in the lower schools in order to make them 
more "thorough," as it is called. The direct result of this was 
the " marking time " system, in which mechanical memory was 
almost the only faculty required or much cultivated. I mention 
this here because I have seen very often, in my experience with 
school systems, East and West, the same difficulty. A too high 
standard of admission to the high schools is sure to turn the 
grammar schools into cramming factories on a large scala In 
order to make sure of passing her pupils into the next grade, the 
teacher is compelled to rely on the mechanical elements of in- 
struction, because she can manage to control these, and these 
alone. 

While I have never revised my judgment in regard to the 
intellectual results of the martinet system of instruction, I 
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have very materially modified my opinioa of its strict discipline 
The great object of all education is to fit the individual to com- 
bine with his fellow-men. His intellectual training -should 
enable him to master the arts <^ intercommunication and give 
him the conventional view of the world. Each individual must 
be taught how his fellow-citizens look at things and events, or 
else he cannot understand their actions nor direct his own to any 
good purpose. It is still more important that the individual ac- 
quire the necessary practical habit& He must learn how to work 
in company, and for this purpose there are required certain semi- 
mechanical moral virtues, such as r^ularity, punctuality, and 
self-restraint, in whatever will encroach on the province of one's 
neighbor — ^just such virtues as strict school discipline teaches to 
perfection. Cbnoerted action at the word of command, strict 
obedience, perfect military discipline, are qualities that are of 
special use in our modem urban civilization, in which the rail- 
road, the telegraph, and machinery in general play so great a 
r61e. But the mechanical phase of morals, if cmltivated exclu- 
sively, and so as to dwarf the inteUeotual side of education, which 
demands above all things spontaneity and free insight, will fall 
sadly short of meeting the modem requirements. I have no 
doubt that the martinet system fails sadly on the mtellectual 
side of its training. But the reaction against it goes too far. 

Connected with my school education in the public schools 
after the age of thirteen was a series of terms at boarding schools, 
one each year. I attended various New England academies, say 
one term each at five different academies. The most noteworthy 
intellectual acquisition that I made during the first of these terms 
was a knowledge of natural philosophy. I did not take it up as 
a regular study, but borrowing a text-book of one of my school- 
mates, I read it under my desk in school hours after hastily leium- 
ing my other lessons. This book specially interested me in hy- 
draulics, and I made force-pumps and fire-engines on a small scale. 
At my second academy perhaps the most important influence was 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," which we used as a book for studies in 
syntax. I was entranced with its sublime poetic form, and 
eagerly studied its view of the world, Calvinist as I was by 
family and church education. In the third academy, being then 
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at the age of fifteen, I began Greek grammar. A yeAr before 
this I bad become greatly interested in Edward Daniel Clarke's 
" Travels through Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land," one of his 
six volumes being in our small home library. I was excited by 
his descriptions of Greece and Asia Minor, and a curious desire 
possessed me to read, or at least to pronounce, the Greek quota- 
tions contained in the book. I took Webster's octavo Diction- 
ary, that gave a few derivations of words from the Greek, and 
by careful comparison made out the value of each letter in the 
Greek alphabet, and, as I afterward learned, correctly, according 
to the English method of pronunciation. 

I was beginning to be interested in astronomy, and purchas- 
ing of a spectacle-maker two lenses, of focuses respectively, one 
and thirty inches, I fixed them in a tin tube and commenced 
observations on various objects, terrestrial and celestial I made 
or put together afterward several achromatic telescopes of small 
size, buying the lenses and mounting them in cheap tubes of my 
own contrivance* 

On my fifth term away, at seventeen, I entered the Phil- 
lips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, then under the prin- 
cipalship of Dr. & H. Taylor. I had never before met a 
disciplinary force that swept me completely oflf my feet and 
overcame my capricious will. My intellectual work had been 
all hap-hazard, a matter of mere inclination. I now b^an to 
hear a great deal about mental discipline and to see manly in- 
dustry. I took myself to studying in earnest, and tried to see 
how many hours of persistent industry I could accomplish each 
day. In my short stay at Andover I gained more than at any 
other school, and have always highly revered its discipline and 
instruction. 

I taught school in the country for two winter sessions, after 
my third and fifth academical terms respectively. I used my 
winter evenings in study. During the first winter, at the age 
of sixteen years, I mastered geometry and trigonometry. The 
second winter I devoted entirely to Locke's " Essay on the Human 
Understanding," having read somewhere that Franklin prided 
himself on reading that work at my age. At first it was incom- 
parably dull rieading, but bringing into requisition the "disci- 
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pline of mind " that I had acquired at Andover, I soon became 
really interested in Locke's refutation of innate ideas. When, 
three years afterward, I came to read Cousin's criticism of Locke, 
I took fire in every part of my soul, from the intense interest 
aroused in me at seeing the positions established by Locke witli 
so much tedious iteration overthrown by brilliant and over- 
whelming arguments based on keen psychological distinctions. 

My study of Latin and Greek had occupied four terms, one 
each year at some academy, but I had used much time in revievr- 
ing those studies when at home working on the farm. 

In the fall of 1854 I entered Yale College. My term at 
Andover had taught me how to work patiently and ploddingly. 
At Yale, I learned how to perform a large task in a brief time. 
There was a written examination at the close of each term for 
which preparation must be made by private reviewa To be able 
to go over one's entire work for the term in two or three days of 
study, brought into discipline a new power, usually called the 
power to " cram." Of all my school disciplines I have found this 
one the most useful. The ability to throw one's self upon a dif- 
ficulty with several times his ordinary working power is required 
again and again in practical life on meeting any considerable 
obstacles. 

My study of mathematics at college was rendered of no ac- 
count by the fact that I had gone over and comprehended the 
entire geometry and trigonometry by myself two years previous 
to entering, and thus the freshness and keen zest of first learning 
was dulled, and I fell into lax habits of study in mathematics 
which I did not afterward correct. At Andover, I had begun 
to read Humboldt's " Cosmos," and grew to be deeply interested 
in natural science. I began to disparage the study of Latin and 
Greek as dead languages. Language itself was " only an artificial 
product of the human mind." I wished to know natura This 
thought came to possess me more and more until it finally over- 
mastered me. About the middle of the junior year I withdrew 
from my connection with the college, full of dissatisfaction with 
its course 6t study, and impatient for the three " modems " — 
modem science, modem literature, and modem history. 

Soon after this I discovered that my slender knowledge of 
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Latin and Greek was my cliief instrument in the acquirement of 
new ideas. I found that the words in the English language 
which are used in the expression and communication of general 
ideas are derived almost entirely from the classic languages. 
Knowing the literal meaning of the roots, I was able to get the 
full force of the English vocabulary used for science and real 
thought Some years afterward, too, I came upon a more im- 
portant insight I saw that our entire modem civilization is 
derivative, resting on the Greek for its esthetic and scientific 
forms, and on the Eoman for the forms of its political and 
legal life. The frame-work of civilization being thus borrowed, 
modem culture has likewise to learn to know itself by studying, 
so to speak, its embryology in Latin and Greek. In our schools 
we put on for awhile the spiritual clothing of the Greeks and 
Eomans and look out upon the world through their eyea By so 
doing we acquire an ability, not otherwise attainable, of analyz- 
ing and comprehending our own civilization. 

Here I close my record, although it seems to me that my real 
education began later in lif a All that I have here described 
belongs, as it were, to a sort of antemundane soul-wandering. 



SIXTH PAPEE. 
By president S. C. BAETLETT. 

It is with some hesitation that I accede to the editor's request 
that I would tell, in a manner "frankly personal," how I was 
educated. But, having often expressed the wish that the joon^ 
might profit more by the experience of their seniors, I will pro- 
ceed with the narrative, in the hope that it may not be without 
benefit to some ona 

My parents were determined to give to their children far bet- 
ter advantages than they themselves had possessed. They were, 
both of them, persons of sterling moral worth, great force of 
character, and strong native powers. On the death of .my 
grandfather, the earliest settled physician of Salisbury, N. H.^ 
my father had been thrown forth, at the nge of nineteen, to 
make his own way in the world. By a rare union of int^ity, 
energy, skill, prudence, and executive ability, he early placed 
himself, and always remained, in easy circumstances as a coun- 
try trader. He died at the age of eighty-seven, widely and 
deeply respected for all the qualities of a noble manhood. My 
education began in his influence and example, on which I would 
gladly say more. It is relevant to my purpose to mention that 
though lai^ely self-taught himself, he aided two of his younger 
brothers through college, and determined to give each of his five 
sons a college education. Three of us accepted the offer. My 
mother was in her sphere fully the equal of my father, and my 
admiration for both of them deepens with my advancing years. 
I have no distinct recollection of a time when I could not read. 
I remember my mother's promising me that as soon as I should 
have read through the Bible I should have a present of the 
book; and I still possess the copy, with my name written by my 
father when I was eight years old. The reading must have been 
perfunctory, but it was done after a sort. 
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Mj parents proceeded from ihb outset on the principle that 
nothing should interfere with my studies. In the days of my 
childhood, however, six hours a day well spent in the school 
were wisely considered enough of study for that period of 
growth and immaturity* Out of school hours and on the Satur- 
day half -holidays^ I got my exercise and health as naturally as 
a colt doe& We had our ball games of various kinds, quoits, 
wrestling, skating, running, riding, and a good deal of general 
rough-and-tumble^ giving me once a dislocated elbow, many hard 
knocks^ some narrow escapes, but aibundant health and consti* 
tution for a life of work. 

I early derived great benefit f rc»n the general influence of 
the place. Salisbury was then somewhat noted among country 
towns for its intelligence, its social lif e^ and the number of its 
collie students Here was: an old academy, now extinct, with 
a small endowment, ■ taught by^ a series ot- men like Judge 
Bidiard Fletcher and Professar Katbatiiel H, Garter ; and a place 
of training for many prominent men, ainong whom were Ezekiel 
Webster, WilUam P. Fesseziden, John A. Dix, and Ichabod Bart- 
lett The public or "district" school was taught in winter 
largely by stud^ts of Dartmouth OoU^ge, and in summer by 
young women of the best education that the times afforded 
These were quickening influ^M^es felt through the whole com- 
munity. 

Vulgarisms and dang were resolutdy excluded from my 
father's house^ and my parents, though limited in their early 
education, were almost wholly free from tiie supposed New Eng- 
land provincialisms. I did not hear from them, nor often from 
others, the clipped participle (in' for ing) nor the Yankee eou; 
and I may say that the provincialisms of language and pronun* 
oiation which the story-tdlers have so lavishly ascribed to New 
Englandel»y does not^ so lar as my observation goes, belong to 
the classes to whom it is oitcn imputed. It is caricature and not 
portraiture of those classes. Indeed, much of it cannot be found 
any where, except by laborious research. A very large part of 
the peculiarities oi the Biglow papers is unknown to mCj except 
as I have read it in these and similar productions, although many 
of the words and idioms could have beeti found among the most 
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illiterate, and probably all of them somewbere. In the large 
district school that I first attended, the children of the whole 
village were carefullj and correctly taught I attended this 
district school in winter till I was about twelve years old, leav- 
ing it in summer for the academy some three years earlier. 
The district school grounded me well in the primary branches. 
The grammar teaching alone was mechanical; the rest was 
thorough. The important branch of spelling seems to me to 
have received more effectual attention then, in the schools gen- 
erally, than at the present time. Since I was twelve years 
old I have seldom had to correct my spelling of any word 
that I have had occasion to use. I deem it an important 
point 

My father's book-case contained some valuable books, the most 
stimulating of which was BoswelFs "Johnson." I got a good 
deal out of " The Analectic Magazine," pored over Gregory's " Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Sciences," made my way through Scott's 
" Life of Napoleon," and devoured " The Scottish Chiefs " and 
" Thaddeus of Warsaw " at so early an age that I supposed them 
as veritable history as Scott's " Napoleon." The vUlage library 
extended my reading to " Don Quixote," Cook's " Voyages," and 
other books which made less impression, including a taste of " The 
Spectator." My mother's two younger sisters, highly educated 
for their day, and associate teachers with Miss Grant and Miss 
Lyon, helped me somewhat in their vacations by making me read 
to them aloud. I thus made my first acquaintance with " The 
Lady of the Lake." It was a thoughtful thing in them. 

About the age of nine I began in summer to attend the acad- 
emy, getting the benefit of a walk of a mile and three-quarters 
each Way. I began at once the study of Latin. I had the good 
fortune to be thoroughly drilled in all the forms of the language 
and the principles of syntax, but without the necessity of 
memorizing all that wearisome mass of subordinate statements 
and technicalities into which it afterward became the custom to 
shred away the underlying principles, conceal the genius of the 
language, and extinguish the best uses of classical study. One 
of the most valuable of my lessons I received in my second sum- 
mer at the academy, under a new preceptor, when, after hearing 
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me recite five minates^ he shut the book with a slap that made 
my cheeks bam, and sent me to mj seat to tiy again. It was 
my first and last experience of the kind, and I shall always re- 
member with gratitude the name of John J. Sanborn, the teacher 
who did it He had also a way of occasionally reading alond 
a short passage of poetry, and ascertaining how much of it we 
could repeat from a single hearing: I haye wished that more en- 
couragement to memorize choice literature had been giyen in the 
course of my training. I early learned in the Sunday school to 
commit large portions of Scripture ; but none of my teachers 
suggested the desirableness of committing choice passages of 
prose or poetry, except for the purpose of declamation. It was 
a great oversight. 

After two sanmiers at the Salisbury Academy, my experience 
was enlarged by a transfer to the academy at Boscawen, which 
was then in a more flourishing condition. Here I began upon the 
Greek, and received a strong inteUectual impetus from the per- 
sonal influence of the principal, Jarvis Gregg, afterward Professor 
Gregg, who died too early to make the mark which he was sure 
to have made had he lived. His intellectual activity, wide read- 
ing, refined taste, social turn, and lively interest in young men, 
left a deeper impress on many of those under his instruction than 
probably he ever imagined. The quickening influence of such 
men is of incalculable valua 

The following winter a very different experience awaited me. 
I was placed under the private tuition of a young clergyman not 
properly qualified for the duty. The time, however, was not 
wholly lost My brother and I, his two pupils, soon discov- 
ered his deficiency, and I think we studied all the harder to 
catch him tripping. We sometimes specially prepared ourselves 
with questions of construction or syntax, in order to watch his 
puzzled face as he vainly scratched his head, and to enjoy his 
look of relief as we cautiously helped him out Though he lived 
to a green old age, I think he never quite understood the casa 
Certainly he always remembered us as good boys and his good 
pupils. 

Two years of steady work at Pinkerton Academy, Deny, 
N. H., then one of the best fitting-schools in New England, com- 
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pleted my preparation for collega Mr. Abel F. HUdretli, the 
principal, was proud of the number and quality of the young men 
he had fitted for various New England collies. I recall nothing 
of special note, however, except the delicate mode in which Mr. 
Hildreth once stimulated me to better methods, by putting into 
my hands, without saying a word, a translation from H<Hner 
written by his former pupil, Samuel BL Taylor, admirable alike 
for its mechanical execution and its careful renderings. I under- 
stood the hint 

I was ready for college before I was fifteen years old. I was 
too young ; but it was a perplexing question what to do with 
me, and so I entered. I had studied as much mathematics as 
is now required by New England colleges, and had read more 
Latin and Greek than is now called for — differently, to be sure, 
but uot of necessity improfitably. The ng^oi excessive techni- 
calities had not arrived, nor the age ei random acquisition by the 
student But there certainly was a robust scholarship and vigor- 
ous mental training which would seem to have made as clear 
and sound reasoners, as forceful thinkers, and as strong profes- 
sional men as have been formed ^ince. Improvements have been 
and will be made in those methods ; but the last word has not 
yet been said on the subject of liberal education. 

My youth in college might have operated more to my dis- 
advantage than it actually did. In some studies I could have 
profited more had I been older. But at a given age later I was 
quite as weU able to grapple with them as if I had entered 
college older. It actually brought me earlier to my life-work. 
There was the customary and grave danger with very young 
students of being led astray. My safeguard in collie was the 
habit of diligent application to work and to duty, iix which I 
had been thoroughly trained. Let what would happen, I got 
my lessons. At the same time, throughout my college course I 
studied on, so far as I can remember, without a particle of what 
is commonly called ambition. It was a complete surprise to me 
to be told, at the end of freshman year, that my rank was 
first. My nearest rival, whom I slightly outranked to the end 
of the course, was, then and always, one of my best friends. It 
was the late admirable Dr. K B. Peaslea He had a poorer 
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preparation and more delicate health than I, though some years 
my senior. In some of the later studies his age gave him the 
advantage. I remember, as an incident of our college life, that 
when Doctor Lord, the president, urged upon the students his 
favorite scheme of abolishing all appointments founded on 
scholarship, I was one of only two men in my class that voted 
against the scheme. 

In my freshman year I committed the mistake of devoting 
all my leisure to novel-reading, influenced by the suggestion of 
a senior, whom I then r^arded with more veneration than since. 
I now advise collie boys to let their reading center largely 
around their studies, thus strengthening both reading and study. 
Of the several portions of my college work, there was one that 
I remember as peculiarly profitabla It was under the accom- 
plished Professor Haddock. He had us read portions of Quin- 
tilian and of Tacitus as a rhetorical exercise He was an ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, and had a singularly pure English styla 
He required us first to translate, and then to defend our transla- 
tion at aU points. It must be not only exact rendering, but idio- 
matic English. Synonymous words were thus passed in review ; 
and the whole process became an admirable training alike in 
the accurate use of language and the nicest discrimination of 
thought It exhibited one of the capabilities of classic study. 
I have seen the experiment tried with a college class in "De- 
mosthenes on the Crown," on a still broader and higher range, 
including the subject-matter, and with admirable effect 

After graduation, my education still went on, while I was 
myself an educator. I was offered the principalship of a coun- 
try grammar school in Vermont Conscious of immaturity, I 
worked harder than ever to be well up in the studies I had to 
teach. Among other things, I was to give experimental lectures 
on chemistry, of which we had had a mere smattering in coU^e. 
I worked it up till I had mastered the chemistry of that day, and 
gave, as I thought, a more satisfactory course of lectures than I had 
heard. Of course, I ran some risks and had some narrow escapes 
in my experiments, and not seldom toiled at my task till mid- 
night and far beyond. I also entered on a course of historical 
reading, imposing on myself the condition of giving a full oral 
5 
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statement of the contents of each chapter before entering upon 
the next These were two profitable years. And I shonld 
mention, in passing, that I had taught two short winter schools 
while I was in college, and had endeavored to turn the time to 
account somewhat in the same way, utilizing my college studies 
both for the benefit of my schools and myself. One other in- 
fluence was of great value to me while principal of the gram- 
mar school. I was put forward to be superintendent of the 
Sunday school, frequently to take charge of social religious 
meetings, to make temperance addresses, and the like. I made 
it a point never to shrink from any such duty for which good 
judges thought me fitted and to which I was called ; and though 
conscious of short-comings, I found it a valuable part of my 
training. 

At the age of twenty I was invited to a tutorship in Dart- 
mouth College. Here, besides the laborious effort at perfect 
preparation of the lessons, I gave my leisure to metaphysical 
studies. Cousin's influence being then predominant At this 
time I more fully. learned the art of independent investigation. 
In my vacation I studied Italian by myself, and read most of 
Tasso. 

From the college tutorship I went to Andover Theological 
Seminary, where I found the enthusiasm of Professors Stuart, 
Park, and B. B. Edwards peculiarly stimulating. So also were the 
companionship and keen discussions, public and private, of my 
student associates, among whom were several men of eminent 
ability. At this time the writings of Carlyle and Coleridge were 
making a deep impression upon thoughtful young men; and 
while I did not adopt all their opinions, I acknowledge a great 
indebtedness to them at that stage of my studies. But one of 
the most powerfully educating influences to which I was ever 
subjected came from Professor Park, then in the chair of sacred 
rhetoric. The exercises under him in the construction and criti- 
cism of plans and sermons, the sharp discriminations, careful 
analyses, and sometimes complete demolition of a discourse, fol- 
lowed by a masterly reconstruction of the whole theme by the 
professor, gave me a discipline and an idea of the true functions 
of rhetoric — as not merely negative and repressive, but develop- 
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ing and construdiTe — which I wish could be universally realized, 
but which, alas, almost never is. 

In the theological seminary I extended my studies beyond 
the range of the prescribed course, into Greek philosophy. And 
I may add that, after entering the ministry, I made it a point 
r^ularly to maintain, as far as possible, the habits and studies 
of the seminary. The result of my training, nearly up to the 
time of my professional life, had been such a balancing of intel- 
lectual work that I could have entered with nearly equal facility 
on any one of several courses of life— four or five of which had 
been proposed to me by different advisers. After two and a half 
years in pastoral work, I was called to the chair of Intellect- 
ual Philosophy in Western Eeserve College, where I continued 
my education by a large amount of collateral study, seldom ter- 
minating till late at night And my observation and experience 
lead me to regard some professional training and some amount of 
professional practice as an almost indispensable preliminary to 
a coU^e professorship, to broaden the mind and sphere of the 
professor, and prevent the narrowness of thought, method, and 
range, which is so apt to characterize the pedagogue When, at 
a later period, I was constrained to occupy a chair in a theological 
seminary, it was owing to the studies I had maintained and 
prosecuted throughout my professional lifa 

I have thus briefly stated all that occurs to me as likely to 
be of use to others, in regard to the process of my education. 
As I look back upon the history, in addition to the suggestions 
that might naturally occur, two or three impressions remain 
profoundly fixed in my mind. One is, that, with whatever 
opportunities, all higher education is essentially self-education. 
Teachers do not make the scholar. The impulse comes chiefly 
from within; and the student becomes the scholar when he 
ceases to confine himself to prescribed tasks or previous limits, 
and spontaneously reaches out beyond. Another strong impres- 
sion made upon me is, that the best preliminary preparation for 
even the studies of a specialist is a liberal education. Such an 
education connects him with the wide circle of thought and 
knowledge, and saves him from narrowness and hobbies. The 
man who can do one thing best is usually a man who could 
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have done other things welL It has also been my observation 
that such a liberal education as will fit the man in due time to 
grapple most effectually with any specialty, consists more in 
training tha^ in acquisition. The man that is thoroughly master 
of his own powers will master any sphere or theme to which he 
is called. 



SEVENTH PAPER 
By PEESroENT J. E. KENDBICK. 

To avoid fatalistic conclusions and the slimy pit of ma- 
terialism, we need not deny the plain facts of heredity and 
environment My education b^an in the cradle^ and back of 
it Though my £Either died when I was but three years old, and 
his name has been with me little more than a vagae tradition, I 
can now see how largely he determined my individuality and 
history, even more, perhaps, than did my mother. 

These parents were of the God-fearing New England stock, 
mingling in their veins the blood of various old Puritan families, 
such as the Davenports, Oriswolds and EdwardsesL In their 
revolt from *' the standing order," a revolt in which they became 
Baptists and Democrats, their Puritanic sternness wasy I fancy, a 
good deal softened and liberalized. My father's church, organ- 
ized under his own ministry, and of which he remained pastor 
for a quarter of a century, until his death, was a kind of cave of 
Adullam, in which the more restless and progressive spirits of 
the region found refuge. The comparatively free atmosphere ot 
my home and church must have unconsciooaly fostered a dis- 
position which has always inclined me, if not to see good in 
things evil, at least to lean to the side of charitable construction. 

The hard and humble conditions under which my struggle for 
existence began were in striking contrast with those easy and 
graceful environments which marked the lot of most of the 
favored gentlemen who have contributed to this series. The 
difference, sixty years ago, between the neighborhood of Boston 
and a remote Vermont village would form a thane for an inter- 
esting essay. Still, the community into which I was bom was 
in no mean sense and d^ree truly educated and educational 
Though not much unlike a thousand other conmiunities in rural 
New England, I cannot help thinking that it was one of the best 
of them. There Horace Greeley learned the art of printing, and 
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in his autobiography he speaks of it in these flattering terms : "I 
have never since known a community so generally moral, intelli- 
gent, industrious and friendly ; never one where so much good 
was known, and so little evil said, of neighbor by neighbor." It 
is a curious fact that George Jones and Francis Euggles, founders 
of the " New York Times," the rival of Mr. Greeley's journal, 
both came from Poultney, as my native town is called. 

Archbishpp Hughes is reported to have said, "Give me the 
training of a boy until he is ten, and you may then do what you 
will with him." I am rather conscious that I was essentially 
made before I was twelve years old. Through heredity, and by 
my home and social relations, my being had taken its form and 
pressure, so that all which followed has d6ne little more than 
enlarge and modify the flexible type thus determined. 

A fatherless household of eight children, of which I was 
the youngest (all cannot have Dr. Hale's happy middle place), 
pinched by the res angusla domiy presented a rather forlorn spec- 
tacle, and suggested a problem whose solution was beset with 
painful uncertainty. The kindly way in which Providence 
worked out the solution of that problem should put to shame 
the weak faith of modern New England, whose native families 
show, I believe, the average of a child and a half. 

Unable to remember when I could not read, my first impres- 
sions of education, in any formal and technical sense, begin with 
a small red brick school-house fronting the village green, a broad 
plot which was the play -ground of the little folks and the parade 
ground of the militia at the great annual festival of June " train- 
ing day." Here, to a mixed throng of boys and girls, the three 
royal E's, and the coordinate G's — ^geography and grammar — 
were dispensed by male teachers in the winter and female in the 
summer. The common-school curriculum of those days took no 
higher range, unless some " compositions " written on the slate 
should be added. Pupils w;ere lef t, for the most part, to struggle 
with their little tasks without much help from their instructors. 
To "learn the rules" was the great thing, the why and where- 
fore apparently being regarded as of small consequence. 

The first school-master of whom I retain any remembrance 
vas a tall, stem man, very lame, and yet of powerful physique. 
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He belonged to the Draconic period of public school develop- 
ment, the last representative in that community, I judge, of a 
departing class and aga With him the terrorizing system, under 
which the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child maxim had been ab- 
surdly strained, gave place to the moral-suasion theories and 
cake-and-candy methods of our own day. I recall one instance 
of the whimsical and brutal punishments which then prevailed — 
something over fifty years ago ; and it is about the only thing 
that I do distinctly remember of my school life under the master 
referred to. A large boy, probably some sixteen or seventeen 
years old, was ordered to mount an old-fashioned splint-bottomed 
chair and bend over until his finger should touch the projecting 
round of the seat Prom some cause the boy resented the 
humiliation, and refused to obey. For this disobedience he was 
beaten with a savage cruelty that made me shudder at the time, 
and even now causes my blood to boiL The " dunce-block ^ had 
disappeared from my school-house, but great ingenuity was dis- 
played in adapting penal inflictions to minor offenses. Stand- 
ing on one foot in the middle of the room, a spectacle of reproach 
and of warning to all beholders, was a frequent punishment I 
have vivid cause to remember this, from the fact that on one 
occasion my refusal to become a " gazing-stock " involved me in 
a serious " unpleasantness " with the female teacher, as the result 
of which I was ignominiously subjugated, if not subdued. 

My next master, and indeed the only one of this early period 
whom I can be said distinctly to recall, belonged to the new dis- 
pensation. Draco was gone and Solon had coma As far as I 
can judge at this distance of time, " Deacon " Joslin — to give him 
the title of his later life — ^was pretty nearly a model village 
school-master. He was competent, wise, kind, and encouraging. 
True, he bore the rod in the shape of a formidable little ruler, 
or ferule, under whose vigorous taps the fractious or truant 
urchin's hand sometimes smarted. His morning face could be 
shadowed with clouds that boded disaster, but his justice was 
always tempered with mercy. Under Deacon Joslin I must 
have made considerable progress in most of the E's and G's. He 
even commended the little attempts at doggerel rhymes which, 
by a sudden descent upon me, he sometimes found on my slate, 
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and to the end of his days, only four or five years ago, would 
surprise me by repeating some of these callow versicles. 
/ My native village possessed one educational institution which 
was not, I believe, very common in those days — a town library. 
If it did not do much for me in a direct way, it certainly did 
much for my elder brothers, for Horace Greeley (as he testifies in 
his autobiography), and for many of the young men and maidens 
of the community. To own the simple truth, I was not yet 
much of a reader, and had no special taste for reading. Unlike 
some of the members of my family, I had not devoured the town 
library and rummaged the book-shelves of our neighbors. A sadly 
conmion-place child, and as far removed as possible from the pre- 
cocity of a little Stuart Mill, I grew to the age of twelve, eagerly 
intent on very childish things. Fondness for books came later. 

At the critical age just mentioned a great change occurred. 
I was taken up to Jerusalem and placed at the feet of Gamaliel 
In plain language, I was spirited away by my brother, A. C. 
Kendrick, to Hamilton, Madison County, New York, and became 
a pupil in the Hamilton Seminary, wherein he was a professor. 
Here, under the eye of this brother, my Gamaliel, and sharing 
his room, I entered upon a course of education proper. The 
journey to Hamilton was my first venture beyond the circuit of 
my native hills into the wonderland of the great world. It was 
in 1833, just as the railway age was dawning, and my journey 
was made by the old-fashioned stage-coach. It led through Troy 
and Albany, which seemed to my young eyes great and splendid 
cities. They made upon me an impression of awe which Lon- 
don, Paris, and Home in long subsequent years failed to equal. 
A youth's first introduction to the wide world gives a sudden 
expansion to his ideas and stimulates the educational process. 

At Hamilton, in an atmosphere of study and surrounded by 
my brother's already considerable library, I had great advan- 
tages, and had they but continued I might have made a scholar. 
It is true, the seminary, under the presidency of my venerable 
cousin, Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick, was young and raw, and had 
for its single aim the training of candidates for the Baptist min- 
istry by partial courses, some of them very partial The stu- 
dents were in general grown men, the majority of them more than 
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twice my own age, and among them I was a tolerated intruder 
because of my relation to one of the professors. The accommo- 
dations were rude and the fare was hard, consisting largely of 
heavy corn-meal bread and molasses, with no coflEee, and every- 
thing of the coarsest and cheapest. In those days the v^eta- 
rian craze was in the air, and starvation commons were in many 
places thought essential to high thinking. It is no wonder that 
the schools and colleges annually graduated regiments of broken- 
down dyspeptics. The religious tone of the Seminary was deeply 
earnest, but tinged with a somewhat gloomy and fanatical zeaL 

This crude school of the prophets long ago developed itself 
into Madison University, a well-equipped institution of learn- 
ing holding an honorable place in the great sisterhood of col- 
leges. Even in the inchoate stage to which my story belongs, 
the instruction which it gave was of excellent quality. In my 
own case this instruction was supplemented, especially in the 
ancient languages, by private lessons from my brother, who, I 
may be allowed to say, has long been recognized as a learned 
Grecian, and with some propriety might tell the world how he 
was educated. The boys of to-day, with their generous food, 
their commodious school appointments, their opportunities for 
invigorating recreations, can little understand the hardships which 
many of their fathers encountered in their rough academic lifa 

After a year or so at Hamilton, circumstances compelled me 
to return for a while to my home in Vermont Dropping again 
into the school of my childhood, and placed in an English 
grammar class, made up of boys and girls much my seniors, 
who had been studying this subject for years, I found to my sur- 
prise that I was easily the top scholar. I could " out-parse " the 
best of them, showing something like a philosophical knowledge 
of my mother tongue, though I had hardly ever opened an 
English grammar. Of course my little acquaintance with Latin 
explained it alL This incident has always been conclusive 
proof to me that the conquest of one's own language most surely 
lies through the conquest of a foreign, especially of an ancient 
languaga My experience as a teacher has convinced me that 
of all studies that tax and trouble the youthful mind, English 
granunar is the most mysterious. If I had a child he should 
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never be bothered with it for a moment He should begin his 
English in the Latin grammar. 

I may note here, as a warning to both teachers and pupils, 
that a drfective knowledge of arithmetic, followed by an unfor- 
tunate interruption in my study of algebra, vitiated my whole 
mathematical coursa So far as arithmetic was concerned, the 
fault, I think, was mainly that of my teachers, who failed to 
ground me thoroughly in the principles, and were content with 
rote and routina If answers to the problems set were returned, 
that was enough. The pupil's real comprehension of the process 
was neither rigorously demanded nor much tested. In this re- 
spect more recent methods of teaching are much superior. 

When I was seventeen it was thought best that I should 
graduate at a regular coUega Accordingly, I took my depart- 
ure for Brown University, Providence, R. L, where I matricu- 
lated junior in the autumn of 1888. Dr. Wayland, the president, 
was then at the summit of his fama From my first contact 
with him his grave and massive personality made a great im- 
pression upon ma He was, I should say, an educating force, 
rather than a great or inspiring teacher. He was slow in his 
mental processes, and his method of imparting instruction 
neither displayed nor roused any particular enthusiasm. It 
was no uncommon thing for a bright or audacious student to 
pose him by a sudden question. In such a case the Doctor 
would indulge in one or two of his resounding " ahems," draw 
his hand across his jutting brow, and, perhaps, with a mischiev- 
ous twinkle in his keen, black eyes, put aside the questioner by 
a halting or half jocose reply. The next day, very likely, in 
a sort of careless or casual way he would break the flow of the 
recitation with some such remark as this : " Ah, young gentlemen, 
as to that matter about which Smith asked a question yester- 
day ; " and he would then go on to lay out the subject in a lucid 
exposition which showed that he had made it the subject of 
special thought If, as I have just said. Dr. Wayland was not 
exactly magnetic or inspiring, he had a strong molding hand 
and an informing spirit He was calm, sincere, wise, and as 
" judicious " as Hooker himself. If not profoundly learned or 
very widely read, he knew enough, and had ability and tact 
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enough to be, in my opinion, the best college president of his 
generation, I cannot help thinking that his "Moral Science," 
though confessedly not up to the demands of the present time, 
is even yet a much better text-book than some of the ponderous 
volumes that have been allowed to supersede it 

I was graduated with the " classical oration " in the class of 
1840, a class which has given to the world several college and 
seminary presidents and professors, at least one governor (Gras- 
ton, of Massachusetts), quite a number of eminent lawyers, of 
whom the best known perhaps was the late Abraham Payne, of 
Providence, R L, and not a few preachers of goodly repute. 

I should much like at this moment to have before me the 
curriculum of Brown in 1840, that I might compare it with her 
course of study in the present year. The comparison would 
doubtless reveal a great advanca In my day we had no instruc- 
tion in history or modem language& It would not surprise me 
to find in some colleges the standard so raised that students now 
begin their academic course about where they left it fifty years 
ago. This ought to insure for the present generation of boys a 
vastly higher education than that enjoyed by their fathers. 

As I review my collie life one thing still irritates me, and 
another gives me pain. The irritating thing was my failure to get 
any considerable good out of my Latin and Greek studies at Brown, 
and that through no serious fault of my own. Dr. Hackett, one 
of the best of American scholars, had just left the college when I 
entered, and the classical department was in the hands of an ex- 
tremely amiable but utterly incompetent professor. Recitations 
under him were little better than a mockery. So maidenly modest 
and timid was he that he did not dare to correct a student when 
making a flagrant mistranslation. He was afraid to rebuke the 
disorderly, and when some unruly fellows were playing pranks 
under his very eye, he would actually cover his face with his 
book that he might not seem to see them. The result of all this 
was that I came away from Brown University bringing little, if 
any more Latin and Greek than I carried thera I need scarcely 
add that Brown's deficiency at this point was soon supplied, ani 
that under Lincoln and Harkness the old university has been 
distinguished for strength where for a little while it was almost 
scandalously weak. 
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What pains me in the review of mj college life is the fact 
that I graduated so young, when only nineteen. I was not suffi- 
ciently matured to get the best results out of an academic coursa 
I am aware that there are two sides to this subject. Colonel 
Higginson has told us that he was but seventeen when he gradu- 
ated, and I do not remember that he expressed any regrets over 
it Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, informed me some years 
since that he graduated at fifteen, and was glad of it In pro- 
nouncing a decision upon this matter, much would depend, of 
course, upon the student's opportunities subsequent to leaving 
collega Unusual precocity and exceptional advantages aside, 
it strike me that twenty-one is quite early enough for complet- 
ing an academic course. 

In connection with the misfortune just mentioned I made the 
blunder of my life, looking at life from a mere educational point 
of view — a blunder that puts me in lively sympathy with Chan- 
cellor Vincent in the regrets which he so pathetically expressed 
in his contribution to this series. Late in my college course I 
had concluded that my duty pointed to the Christian ministry, 
and to qualify myself for this vocation I returned to Hamilton 
and entered the seminary for a course of special study. Cir- 
cumstances, which need not be recounted, led me to defer for a 
season the prosecution of this coursa With the design of teach- 
ing for a year or two and then returning to my seminary work, 
I departed late in the autumn of 1840 for Georgia, where I had 
three brothers. But I did not return. My intended absence of 
a year or two grew into an absence of twenty-six yeara Almost 
immediately upon begiiming to teach I allowed myself to b^n 
to preach in an occasional way, and after two years of school- 
mastering I became a pastor. This, I have just said, educationally 
viewed, was the mistake of my lif a Eegarded from the point of 
view of practical usefulness, my conduct may admit of a fair de- 
lensa On a broad survey of my life I am not quite sure that my 
keen regrets at the loss of a seminary training are altogether un- 
selfish and nobla The Gospel ministry is a service that has a 
place for various styles and degrees of training, as well as for a 
variety of gifta I am far from thinking it wise or even right to 
prescribe a hard-and-fast theological course of study and disci- 
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pUne as the condition of entrance into the Christian ministry. 
It is quite notorious that not a few of the ablest, as well as of 
the most successful preachers, in all times, have been men who 
derived very little help from schools of any sort Especially 
with a college training one is in a way to give himself, in large 
d^ee, the results of a specific seminary course of study. If he 
has pluck and perseverance he can go on to acquire for himself 
the best results of a technical higher education. If he has pluck 
and perseverance — ^ah, there's the rub I At all events, justly or 
unjustly, wisely or unwisely, it has been the grief of my life that 
I missed the broadening and enriching processes incident to a 
fall and orderly course in a theological seminary. 

My two years of Georgia schoolmastering were, of course, 
very useful in a way. The review thus involved of the most 
elementary branches as well as of the higher, ranging from ABO 
to Virgil and Algebra, together with the management of pupils 
of both sexes, of whom some were a head taller and many years 
older than myself, was an educating experience of a very prac- 
tical sort The teaching service into which the average student 
falls on leaving college constitutes for him a kind of post-gradu- 
ate course of no mean valua 

At twenty-one I became pastor of the Baptist church in 
Macon, Georgia, and here my education began in quite another 
fashion. Now it was education in life as well as for life, the 
latter being quite as important as the former, as every teacher, 
lawyer, physician, and preacher will testify. 

At this point, perhaps, according to the strict rules and aims 
of this series, my meager story ought to end. But, considering 
how little I have had to tell, and the really boyish age at which 
my narrative would have to leave off, the editor will perhaps 
allow me to drop into a few autobiographic details relating to 
my early education in the ministerial lif a 

My first charge was a small distracted church, from whichj 
but for the happy audacity of youth, I should have shrunk in 
terror. Somehow I scrambled along in my work and grew, I 
suppose, in knowledge, efficiency, and reputation. At all events 
the church prospered and soon became what it has ever since 
remained, one of the best Baptist churches in the South. 
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1 have ventured to speak of growing in reputation with the 
more confidence, because, in the fourth year of my Macon min- 
istry, I was called to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
in Charleston, South Carolina, a strong body, with a long and 
honorable history. Here, in a wider sphere and breathing the 
atmosphere of a cultivated society, my best powers were called 
into exercise, and my education, as I think, rapidly advanced. 
The Charleston of that day was perhaps as refined a community 
as this continent could show. It had large libraries, distinguished 
scholars, an active intellectual life, much genuine culture, a high 
pervading tone of business integrity and personal honor. Simple 
candor obliges me to acknowledge that, making allowance for the 
fatal limitations of slavery and the intolerant political spirit 
which it bred, I have never lived in a society where there was 
such a prevailing character of grace and culture as distinguished 
the Charleston of thirty-five years ago. 

Here some fifteen years of my youth and early manhood were 
spent Here I might have ended my education in this terres- 
trial university but for that strange, awful, beneficent cataclysm 
which almost rent our country in twain and ingulfed slavery in 
a sea of blood. It was my hard fate to hear the crash of the first 
bomb that burst over Sumter, and to watch from my attic window 
the red glare of the rockets. All through that ever memorable 
April day I gazed, with the vast multitude that thronged the 
city's sea-front, upon the contest between the doomed fortress and 
the environing batteries. I saw the black clouds of smoke rolling 
upward when the fort took fire, and the white flag fluttering at 
last on its rampart in token of surrender. Going away for a while 
about mid-day I said to a northem-bom brother clergyman whom 
I chanced to meet, "There's work going on down there which 
you and I shall not live to see the end ot" " Pshaw 1 " he ex- 
claimed in scornful incredulity ; " we shall not live long then." 
fle was a Southern zealot, and had no doubt about the South's 
speedy triumph. I felt nearly sure, on the other hand, that the 
shot which opened the war would liberate the slave and echo 
down the ages. The war was a great factor in my education. 
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The question is asked me, How I was educated. It is an 
interesting question to myself, for it carries me back in memory 
to the early days, and takes my thoughts into a region where I 
see the b^innings of all that has made my intellectual life a joy- 
ful one — ^a life continually growing in its joyf ulness with every 
passing year. But how it can be a question of any peculiar 
interest to others I do not know, and whether I can answer it in 
a satisfactory way, or can give a story worth the reading, I have 
grave doubts. Indeed, I can hardly suppose that one person 
can ever fully unfold to another that which has made him what 
he is, even if he can, by any means, understand all the co-operat- 
ing influences of which his present mental life is the result But 
as the inquiry is presented to me with a request for a reply to 
it, I will say what I may find it in my power to say within the 
limits of these few pages. If my brief story bears with it a 
single helpful suggestion for any reader, I shall be satisfied. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on being questioned by 
some correspondent as to the rules of health and long life sug- 
gested by his own experience, said, in his answer: "The first 
rule is to select the right father and mother." I have often 
thought that the same rule might be given with respect to intel- 
lectual lifa Whether it be so in general or not, I will open my 
story of myself by saying that I followed this rule, and began my 
education by securing the right father and mother. My father 
was of a family which had for generations been thoroughly edu- 
cated, and the traditions of which had all favored the cultiva* 
tion and strengthening of the intellectual lifa He was himself, 
though occupied with mercantile pursuits, an omnivorous reader. 
He could be happy anywhere, if only surrounded by books, and 
he was equally interested, I might almost say, in all classes of 
books which had any reasonable claim to be read. My mother 
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was a woman of unusual intellectual power, of extraordinary men- 
tal acumen, of great energy, and of the most far-reaching desires 
for her children in the matter of their education. So strong was 
her determination that her children should be educated that, 
as I have often thought, if there had been only one school or 
college in the country, and that one in Oregon, she would have 
taken her family there, regardless of all. difficulties and hard- 
ship, and would at any cost have secured for them the blessing 
which she so highly prized. She was also an educating power 
in hersell She received her children, from a very early period 
in their life, into a participation in her own thought and intel- 
lectual activity, and became to them, in this way, a continually 
stimulating force. She had what is called magnetic power, one 
of the most uncommon gifts, but a gift of the greatest impor- 
tance when the education of others is the end to be attained. 
To live under her influence was an education in itself, and I may 
truly say that I owed more to her, in the matter of the awaken- 
ing of my mental enthusiasm, than to any or all of the teachers 
of my childhood and youth. Mr. Beecher was right — a man's 
inheritance is everything; and if he has the right father and 
mother he is, ordinarily, well on the way, even at the beginning, 
toward the right sort of a life. 

My mother was not much of a believer in schools for young 
children. She favored home teaching. My father was much of 
the time absent from home, and he had the wisdom, which all 
fathers who are wise enough to marry intelligent wives ought 
to have, to allow his wife to follow her own judgment in such 
matters. My school days, therefore, did not b^n until I was 
eleven years old. Of the time earlier than that I will only say 
a few words. I learned to read when I was six, and it may be 
worth stating that, while I was learning to read, I used to stand 
in front of my older brother or sister, facing them as they were 
holding the book, and thus the book was, as the phrase is, "bot- 
tom upward " to mysell I thus acquired a power which I have 
never lost, and which it is occasionally useful to possess, of read- 
ing with the letters reversed as readily as when they are stand- 
ing upright My learning to read, however, was not phenome- 
nally early, as is the case with some children, and as was the fact 
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with one or two of my own family. I may add that I was not 
a lover of reading, in my childhood. Being the youngest of the 
household, and my brothers having been great readers, and one 
of them having been supposed to have injured his eyes by excess 
of leading, my mother did not encourage me to press on in this 
line ; and though my father tried to make me follow the ancestral 
course, he could not awaken my enthusiasm as much as he de- 
sired. I think he doubted, during all those early years, whether 
I should ever prove my birthright in a reading household. But, 
as I have intimated above, I was the youngest of his children, 
and I suppose that all fathers and mothers have for their young- 
est child a large measure of the love that '^ believeth all things 
and hopeth all things ; " and so it came to pass that my father 
kept his faith in me through all those discouraging years, and 
when I grew up I verily believe he thought me worthy to be his 
youngest child. It was all because I had the right father and 
mother. 

I have said that I did not go to school until I was eleven 
years old. As for continuous and regular attendance, and that 
schooling which started me on what we commonly speak of as a 
boy's education, I might, perhaps, more properly say, that it 
began when I was twelva I had learned a little Latin before 
this time from a young man who was a teacher in the Hopkins 
Grammar School, in New Haven ; and, even before I knew any- 
thing about translating Latin, I had been taught by my oldest 
brother to read Latin poetry, so far that I could scan Virgil's 
hexameters more easily and rapidly than most students in college 
are able to do it I had made a small beginning also in French 
with my brother, which was never lost to me afterward. He 
was a senior in college at the time, and was in a remarkable 
d^ree enthusiastic and enterprising in all lines of study which 
opened to him. Had his life been spared, I can scarcely doubt 
that he would have been prominent as a scholar in the profes- 
sion of his choice. But my real school life had its beginning 
in the city of Norwich, Connecticut, which was my birthplace, 
and where a considerable part of my boyhood was passed. 
There was an academy there at the time, which afterward went 

out of being ; or perhaps it may more properly be said, it gave 
6 
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place to tlie larger and now well-known Free Academy of 
that city. This school was conducted by Mr. Calvin Tracy, who 
is, I think, no longer living. He had the good fortune, as I 
also had, to be surrounded by a bright company of boys, gath- 
ered from the best families in the placa I gained some knqwl- 
edge of arithmetic from him, especially of a system of solving 
problems by means of cancellation, of which he was, I believe, 
the author, but which long since passed out of my possession 
into dim forgetfulness. He and his one assistant also taught 
me a little Latin and Greek, so that, although I struggled hope- 
lessly with Caesar's ^^Commentaries" when I began, I could at the 
end read Virgil and Cicero, and was among the best of the scholars 
in the various branches of study to which I was directed. The 
boys, I think, complained, in after years — as boys very often do- 
that he did not have the best system of instruction ; but some- 
how or other, either by reason of what he did, or because of nat- 
ure's gifts and the subsequent advantages which they enjoyed, a 
goodly number of those boys have had an honorable place in the 
world. As for myself, I never pass the old building in which 
this worthy gentleman used to teach, without a tender and 
kindly remembrance of the days when I was a schoolboy under 
his instruction. But the memories of the past gather so many 
things into themselves, that I will not pretend to say how 
much that still lingers with me belongs to the place, and how 
much to the teacher and my fellow-pupils. The man whose 
happy lot it is to have been bom in Norwich, Connecticut, and 
whose early years were familiar with its beautiful hills, has a 
recollection of the past, as he passes on in his manhood life, 
which is full of p<3ace and pleasantness. And so long as the 
recollection abides with him, he will be thankful for it, and will 
be glad to think of everything which makes a part of its joy- 
fulnesa 

When I was a little less than fifteen my mother returned to 
New Haven, for the collegiate education of my brother next 
older than myself, and I had the great good-fortune to enter the 
Hopkins Grammar School, while it was under the charge of the 
late Hawley Olmstead. He had been a teacher then for thirty 
years, and was a man most thoroughly fitted for his work. He 
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was an entliasiast in his profession, thorough, exact, stimulating^ 
abounding in wisdom and common sense, fully acquainted with 
boys, and capable of winning their respect and even reverence. 
The " Old Dominie," as we used to call him, never sent a pupil 
from his school at the end of the course without having prepared 
him, so far as his native powers and disposition would allow, for 
the work and life opening before him in the future. Free from 
all the petty rules and regulations which make the conduct of 
many of our schools a burden that is almost beyond endurance, ^ 
his school was a model for its reasonable government, its ex- 
cellent instruction, its manly inspiration, its silent, but effective. 
Christian influenca "Poor scholars" sometimes went forth 
from it — and where is the school or college from which such 
scholars have not gone out? — ^but they did not owe their poor 
scholarship to his methods and influence, or to his n^lect As 
for myself, at my first entrance into the company of his pupils I 
found myself in a new atmosphere. I seemed to myself to have 
known nothing as yet as I ought to know it, and I gained a new 
impulse as I saw before me a true teacher, with a love of learn- 
ing for its own sake, and a wisdom and enthusiasm which made 
study attractive He, like good Mr. Tracy, of whom I have 
spoken, had an excellent company of boys about him. My boy- 
ish friendships began in these two schools, and, as I had the home 
influences which made me choose the right kind of friends, I 
derived great benefit from them. Some of these friendships werrf" 
afterward strengthened in my college life, and thus were made 
permanent for the years that followed. But, for the awakening 
of my mind, and that drawing out of my powers which is the 
true education of the man, the instruction which I received from 
Hawley Olmstead did the work of my school lifa Dr. Leonard 
Bacon used to say of him, with a jocose allusion to his enthusi- 
asm as a teacher: "Mr. Olmstead seemed to think that a man 
ought to spend one half of his life in getting ready for college, 
and the other half in going through collega" This remark will 
give an impression of his interest in his work as an instructor 
of boys, and his devotion to it. He was near the ending of his 
active service as a teacher when I was his pupil, but I shall always 
remember my period of study with him as one of the blessings 
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wUch a kind Providence gave me in my earlier lifa During my 
school years with him, however, as before that period, I was at 
home. My mother and her children lived in New Haven, it 
being a part of her plan for their education to go with them 
where they went In the judgment of many parents, and of 
many other persons also, it is for the highest interest of boys 
that they should go away from home to boarding-schools, when 
they reach the age of twelve or thirteen years. I do not propose 
. to discuss this question here. But, speaking only of myself and 
my own education, I regard it as an inestimable privilege of my 
cMdhood and youth that I was never separated from the intellec- 
tual life of my own household ; that whatever my teachers did 
or tried to do for me, I went to them daily from the stimulating 
influence of the conversation of the family, and returned from 
them to find in my home more of mental awakening than could 
be gained even from their best efforts. 

I entered Yale College just three months before my seven- 
teenth birthday. Had it not been for the earnest counsels of the 
" good old Dominie," I should have entered a year earlier ; but 
he thought at that time that I was not quite ready in my studies 
to secure, beyond question, the rank in the class which he desired 
for me as his pupil, and accordingly, much to my disappointment, 
he persuaded my parents to keep me at school for another twelve 
months. I have blessed his memory ever since, as I may say, 
for the wisdom which he manifested, and for the great service 
which he rendered me in this matter. As it was, however, I was 
younger than three-quarters of my classmates, and was graduated 
at the end of the course, in August, 1849, just three months to a 
day before I became twenty-one. How well I remember the old 
college chapel, and the seat in the gallery where I sat when I was 
examined for admission. The solemnities and formalities of the 
examinations, which have grown up within the past few years in 
all our colleges, were then unknown. But an entering freshman, 
even then, felt that the professors and tutors were pretty formi- 
dable specimens of the human race ; and when the result of the 
process of questioning and answering was declared to be favor- 
able, a sense of satisfaction and relief was experienced, to which 
life offers scarcely anything parallel. I have the impression — 
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tbougli I suppose it will not do to express it publicly — that the 
old way was about as sensible as the new one ; and that when 
dear old Professor Kingsley announced to me, with humor spark- 
ling in his keen eye, that I might consider mysdf a member of 
Yale Collie, he Imew what there was in me quite as well as if 
he had read a series of examination papers, and had sent me home 
for a week to wait for information. This, however, is only a side 
remark, for nobody to hear. The only interesting point to the 
public or the educators is, that the professor told me what he did. 
I was a freshman, and, if all went well, I might hope to be a gradu- 
ate after four yearsi As I had had the right father and mother, 
and had had a wonderfully good teacher, all went well. I suppose 
I had something to do with the matter myselt Persons who are 
educated generally have some participation in the work of their 
own developm^it The reader may judge for himself on this 
point The story which I have to tell is rather of what was done 
with me, and for me. A word, therefore, of the collie teachers, 
and the collie system, in my undergraduate days. The best 
teachers whom I met, in the first three years of the course, were 
Professor Thomas A* Thacher and Professor James Hadley. 
The former was, at the time of my entering collie, just beginning 
his work as Assistant Professot of Latin. He had been study- 
ing in Europe, and was full of the ardor and energy of a young 
man whose mind was awakened by all that he had seen and 
learned in the foreign universities. The tutors seemed old to 
my freshman eyes, and he seemed older than they ; but he was 
only thirty. He had the gifts which make a teacher. The clear- 
ness and precision of his explanations, the energy and force of 
his will, and a certain peculiar faculty, which I cannot describe, 
of impressing what he said so that it could not pass from the 
mind of the pupil, distinguished him above all my other instruct- 
ors. What he was to Yale CoU^e afterward is well known to 
many hundreds of students. Mr. Hadley was a tutor during most 
of my college life. He met my class in our junior year, and at- 
tracted our attention and won our esteem, from the very first day 
of our association with him. By some accident, or through some 
peculiar drawing of my mind and heart toward him, I became 
acquainted with him in a friendly way, as I had not been in equal 
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d^ree with other tutors whom I had met As an instructor and 
as an acquaintance, therefore, he had a marked influence upon me. 
He was a brilliant scholar. His mind was open in every direc- 
tion* His knowledge was exceedingly accurate and wide-reaching. 
As a conversationalist he was very remarkable. His humor was 
inexhaustible. Ko one could know him without being stimulated 
by his example as a scholar, and incited to fresh thought and new 
impulse by his familiar talk and conversation* These two gen- 
tlemen received me, even in my student days, into somewhat of 
kindly friendship, and they accomplished much for me, as well 
as for my classmates, in the development of mental Ufa In my 
senior year I came into more immediate connection with Presi- 
dent Woolsey. The influence of his life and character, of his schol- 
arship and intellectual greatness, are too well known to every 
graduate of Yale College during the period of his administration, 
to make necessary in this place a more special reference to what I 
personally gained from him. I had the uncommon good-fortune, 
however, to study with him, as a member of a select class of grad- 
uates, for two years after leaving college, and I date some of the 
best impulses of all my student life from those meetings which 
our small company of young men used to have in his private 
room. To be a pupil in the college years of three such men as 
those whom I have mentioned, and to have a mind prepared by 
previous discipline, and awakened to enthusiasm to receive what 
they had to offer, this was my privil^e, and this was, in part, 
the way in which I was educated. 

The most magnetic teacher whom I have known in America, 
and one more magnetic than any teacher whom I met in my stu- 
dent days in Europe, with a single exception, was the late Dr. Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor. I came under his instruction in the Divinity 
School at New Haven. He was a man built on a grand scala 
To me he was inspiring in a degree beyond my power to describa 
I never heard him lecture without having my mind interested and 
stirred. When I heard him for the first time, after an interval 
during which I had been occupied with other things, I felt that 
I must at the earliest possible moment take up the subject, what- 
ever it might be, on which he was speaking, and mike it a ma^ 
ter of special investigation. I felt, indeed, that I could scarcely 
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wait a day before making myself acquainted with it Of all 
powers in a teacher, this is, in my judgment, the greatest and 
most desirable. If the teacher can stimulate the mind of his 
pupil, and give him a powerful impulse and enthusiasm, he ac- 
complishes his best work, -and this Dr. Taylor did for ma 
But I was, as I have already intimated, beyond the limits of my 
undergraduate career before I entered his lecture-room. 

I have spoken of the magnetic power in teaching. The ab- 
sence of this power in many or most teachers is greatly to be 
lamented. But, like the poetic gift, it is a natural endowment 
of some men only, not of alL And I do not suppose that 
most of my instructors in the early days could have been mag- 
netic, if they had tried to be so. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that the college system of that time was somewhat at fault 
in this regard. The methods of teaching were not what they 
might have been. When I was in collie there was too much 
memorizing, especially in a verbal way; too much of mere 
recitation; too little opportunity for questions on the student's 
part ; too little call for individual and private investigation by ' 
the student It has become fashionable, however, in these last 
few years, to criticise the old methods, and I would not add my 
word to the many which others have spoken or written. The 
movement since my collie life has not been without any mis- 
takes, and the perfect methods are, no doubt, yet in the future. 
But I cannot help feeling, in view of my own collie course, and 
of all that I have seen since then, that the great defect of the 
past and the present education lies in the want of personal 
and individual intercourse between the teacher and his pupil — 
immediate contact of the mind of the former with the mind of 
the latter— in such a d^ee as is to be desired for the pupil's 
highest inspiration. Our system of education, which has been 
growing in popularity of late in all our higher institutions of 
learning, places the student far too much iD a kind of great 
machine, where his individuality is lost in the working of the 
machinery. It is the mind and the man which we need to 
develop, and to this end something more than text-books and 
examinations are necessary. * 

Of my studies in college I will only say that I regarded my- 
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self as more successful, according to the records of scholarsliip 
on the instructors' books, in the mathematical branches than in 
the classical But I never was <5onscious of possessing what is 
strictly called the " mathematical gift" By reason of my studies 
with President Woolsey after graduation, and of one of the acci- 
dents which, at that period, often determined a college tutor's 
department of teaching, my work was afterward directed to- 
ward the Greek languaga The enthusiasm of my subsequent 
student life was thus turned into this line, and especially into 
the line of the Greek of the New Testament, and Biblical inter- 
pretation. The studies in mental philosophy, logic, etc., were 
the most interesting of all in my undergraduate course, and, in 
my judgment, they are the most valuable of all studies for the 
building up of mental power. The duties of life, however, forced 
me to turn aside from them after a time. 

The period of education referred to in the question which 
has been presented to me, closes, I believe, about the time of col- 
lege graduation. But, when speaking of my own case, I cannot 
properly omit a brief reference to a two years' residence in Eu- 
rope, from 1856 to 1858. The studies of those two years formed 
a part of my preparation for my work in life, and an. important 
part The influence of my connection with the universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, and of my residence in Germany, came not so 
much from what I learned, as from the methods, which were new 
to me, and from the different position from which I was led to 
look at the student lif a There is no " royal road to learning " 
in Europe, any more than there is in America. This I soon dis- 
covered. But when a student has made sufficient progress at 
home to enable him to know what to do in a course of study in 
Germany, he can gain there an impulse which may be very help- 
ful to him. I had the good-fortune to go abroad at that stage of 
my progress, and I have had an ever-increasing enthusiasm in 
all my intellectual life as the result Very many students take 
their course in Europe too early — ^immediately after their gradu- 
ation at college — and thus lose much of the benefit which they 
might receive three or four years later. It is far better, as I am 
persuaded, to have the training not only of the collie, but of 
the professional school in this country, before one resorts to 
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the German universitiea My own European life was placed be- 
tween the years of my tutorship in the college and the time, as 
it afterward somewhat unexpectedly proved to be, of my pro- 
fessorship ; and the gift which it bestowed upon me has been the 
source, in large measure, of whatever I have been able to do for 
others since I began my more permanent work. 

Eev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in his answer to the question 
proposed by The Forum, says : " The good of a college is not 
in the things which it teachea The good of a college is to be 
had from ' the fellows ' who are there, and your associations with 
them." I cannot agree with him in the full sweep of these sen- 
tences, and if this were the only good of a collie I should be 
disposed to doubt whether collies ought to exist, or whether 
they would continue to exist But ** the fellows " did me much 
good in the way of my education. I had a most excellent and 
worthy set of friends, especially in the last year of my coU^e 
lif a My association with them drew me out of myself, and gave 
me, in tbe best meaning of the term, the sense and the impulse 
of good-fellowship. As bearing upon my preparation for mj 
life's work, this association did much to give me that common 
sense, and sympathy, and warm-heartedness, and love of young 
men, and comprehension of their nature and their feelings, the 
value of which is so great to a college teacher. The college 
friendships, in their best development, came to me at the most 
fortunate period — ^in the later years of the coursa They came 
at a time when they could operate most healthfully and happily 
upon all that I had gained from my studies and my teachers, 
and rounded out for me, if I may so express it, the education 
which belonged to the university. But as with a man's father 
and mother, so with his collie friends : it becomes him to be 
very careful in selecting the right ones. I was happy enough to 
make such a selection. 

My simple story is told. If there is any suggestion which it 
offers, it is, I think, that of the importance of the family life in 
giving the impulse to intellectual growth. Education is lika 
religion in many respects. It is so in this. The children of a 
household grow most easily and naturally in the religious life, 
not when the parents are always talking about it, and pressing it 
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upon them, but when the atmosphere of the house is so full of 
religion that they do not think of living any other life. And, in 
the same way, when parents make their children sharers in a 
true intellectual life possessed by themselves, and make the 
house full of the sense of the blessedness of knowing, the minds 
of the children will surely be awake to knowledge, and will 
be educated as the years go on. My own mind was awakened 
in this way. The years of manhood have not done for me all 
that I could have wished, or all that they may have done for 
many others ; but the impulse given me in my early home 
made me rejoice in the working of my own mental powers, and, 
whatever I may accomplish, or fail to accomplish, to the view of 
others, I have found so much delight in this working, and in 
observing it, that I am sure that I shall never intellectually go 
to sleep. And so my answer to the question. How I was edu- 
cated, ends where it began : I had the right mother. 



NINTH PAPER 
By president E. G. BOBINSON. 

It was not my good-fortune to be bom into a literary atmos- 
pbere, nor to spend any of my earlier days in " tumbling about in 
a library." My parents were addicted neither to letters nor to 
science, and the young negress who looked after me in my ten- 
derest years fulfilled all her commission in simply keeping me 
out of harm's way. 

When I was a little more than four and a half years old 
my father died, leaving an encumbered estate, and my mother 
with four children, of whom I was youngest Of the schools I 
attended prior to my eighth year not even the faintest remem- 
brance now remains. Of struggles with words and of a sense of 
victory in learning to read long before this, I have a vivid recol- 
lection, but of teachers and schools all remembrance has vanished. 
The earliest recollection that I have of being in a schoolroom 
goes back to the time when I must have been nearly four and a 
half years of age. How I happened to be there I cannot say ; 
certainly, not as a regular scholar ; probably as a casual visitor 
witb older sistera The recollection is not of anything studied 
or learned, but of a great fright when the school had been dis- 
missed, and the scholars had all left It was in a late summer or 
early autumn afternoon when, wearied from play, or lulled by the 
bum of the schoolroom, I had lain down on one of the long seats 
and fallen fast asleep. Hidden by the desk from the eye of the 
teacher, and forgotten by my sisters, I had been left asleep and 
locked up alone. I awoke when all had left, and the alarm and 
wailing that followed have never wholly faded from my memory. 

At eight my school-days and education began in earnest It 
was to a large school kept by a Mr. Hill, in Pawtucket (then 
in Massachusetts, but since ceded to Bhode Island), that I was 
sent Here most of the scholars of both sexes were much older 
than mysell Chief among many unprofitable tasks imposed 
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upon me was the study of Lindley Murray's English Grammar. 
I was compelled to learn indefinite quantities of detail about 
"parts of speech," under the designation of " Etymology," and 
to commit to memory verbatim the twenty-two rules of "Syntax," 
and apply these in "parsing." Human ingenuity could hardly 
have devised anything more dreary and destructive of aU child- 
ish interest So desperate was the effort to master some of these 
rules that they have never ceased to haunt me with unpleasant 
memories. So far as any usefulness was concerned, any other 
English words arbitrarily combined would have served the same 
end. The weary months spent on that grammar were worse than 
wasted ; they did me a permanent injury. I acquired the par- 
rot-like habit of recitation, and of reading witbout taking in the 
sense of what I read. That study of grammar came near mak- 
ing useless the next few years of my school-lifa But there was 
one lesson learned by me at Mr. Hill's big school that has been 
invaluable to me ever since — ^a lesson learned not from books, 
but from a fellow-student and Mr. Hill's blind savagery <rf dis- 
cipline. A youth named Lord, much older than I, sat directly 
in front of me, having, as all scholars then had, a " ruler," which 
he contrived in some way to thrust through the back of his seat 
for my special annoyance. I seized it, and, on his trying to give 
it a wrench, for my greater annoyance, it snapped with a loud re- 
port The ever-watchful master, with rawhide in hand — ^he was 
never without it during school-hours — ^was at once on the spot, 
demanding an explanation of the noise. With childish simplicity, 
I told the story of it just as it was, which Lord vehemently de- 
nied, and denounced me as the offender. Older and bolder than 
I, he browbeat me into the weakened statement that I " thought 
he did it" The result was that for the first and only time in 
my life I tasted the qualities of a rawhida The lesson, not to be 
frightened out of what I knew to be the truth, was worth to me 
all it cost, and has been more valuable in life than all I learned 
from Lindley Murray's Grammar. 

For a year or two after leaving Hill's I attended two other 
schools, one of them new, but short-lived, and ambitiously styl- 
ing itself an academy. What I brought away from them, in spite 
of more grammar, parsing, geography, and arithmetic, so far as 
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I can now remember, was of infinitesimal valua When I was 
about ten years old my mother went into the country, to reside 
on the old paternal farm. This filled me with unbounded de- 
light The spring-time, the open fields, the birds, the blossom- 
ing orchards, the planting of gardens, banished all thoughts of 
school, and made life a genuine pleasure. Three or four years 
slipped away, my education being conducted chiefly in a country 
district school. The school was, perhaps, equal to the average 
of the Massachusetts schools of that day ; but as I now recall 
it, nothing in the way of teaching, so far as I was concerned, 
could have been more worthless One winter afternoon, how- 
ever, in that country schoolhouse, still lingers with me as one 
of the pleasantest of memoriea Among the books used in the 
school was a reading-book, made up mostly of extracts from well- 
known English authors. Among these was Johnson's ^ Hermit 
of Teneriffe." Something induced me to read it I was ab- 
sorbed; consciousness of my surroundings ceased. When the 
brief story was finished, the slanting rays of the sun seemed to 
have transfigured the room. I was with the hermit on the slope 
of Teneriffa It was my first conscious taste of literatura I had 
read " Eobinson Crusoe," " The Pilgrim's Progress," and other 
books of interest to boys ; but nothing had ever interested me 
like this story. Why it so aflEected me I cannot tell, unless there 
may have been some mental mood to which it chanced at the in- 
stant to be specially fitted. 

Little as these years of country life did for me in the way of 
mental training, they nurtured a naturally weak constitution into 
a strength that has since been equal to many a year of mental 
strain. The right influence during these years would easily have 
given a permanent bent of taste to natural science. That influ- 
ence came near being exerted during my twelfth year, but it was 
toward a branch of science on which there was then practically 
nothing to guide ma A paternal uncle who, with weakened 
health, had abandoned the practice of medicine, had devoted 
himself with great zeal to mineralogy. He had traveled far and 
wide throughout the Southern, Middle, and New England States ; 
had frequently consulted and corresponded with Professors 
Cleveland and SiUiman, and had published an elaborate cata- 
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logue of all known American minerals and their localities. He 
had gathered what at that day was r^arded as a rare and valuable 
cabinet of minerals. His blow-pipe processes for testing and de- 
termining his various finds interested me greatly ; but before my 
interest had taken definite form, failing health compelled him 
to seek the milder atmosphere of St Augustine, where he soon 
died. His cabinet having been purchased by Professor Webster 
for Harvard College, my interest in mineralogy soon expired 
from lack of nourishment 

When I was fourteen, my mother decided that something must 
be done toward giving me a better education than I was then 
receiving, or was likely to receive at home, and so sent me to 
" Day's Academy," as it was called, a well-known school of that 
time, at Wrentham, Mass. I then had no thought of going to 
college, and was accordingly put to such studies as suited the 
convenience of the principal, and seemed to him not wholly un- 
fit for a boy of my age and needs. Among these were geogra- 
phy, natural philosophy, parsing in Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
and the " Political Class-Book." Mr. Perkins, the principal, was 
overworked, had more pupils than he could properly instruct, 
and withal was a dull and uninspiring teacher. With the ex- 
ception of a mere smattering of mechanical principles, misnapaed 
Natural Philosophy, and perhaps a perceptible shade of increase 
in mental discipline, the only real gain made at this school was 
in some slight knowledge, derived from the "Political Class- 
Book," of the constitution of our national government, as well 
as of the governments of the several States of the Union. 

Just how long I remained at Day's Academy I cannot now 
remember, nor precisely what followed my leaving it I only 
remember spending another summer on the ancestral farm, with 
another trial of the country public school The year came near 
proving a total loss educationally, though I made some progress 
in my knowledge of books. Physical mishaps, disabling and 
shutting me up in the house, compelled me to seek recreation in 
reading. I was now sixteen years old, and it was necessary for 
me to decide on my future in Ufa The question then was, should 
I go to college? The reply of my mother was : "If I thought 
you would come to anything, or be anybody, I would gladly have 
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you go ; but to send you to coU^e and have you come out a 

gambler and horse-racer, like Dr. [naming a well-known 

young physi^cian], I cannot think of it" And it must be admit- 
ted that all attempts up to that time to give me an education had 
been comparatively futile. They could hardly have been more 
ill-advised. Over-crowded schools, incompetent teachers, and the 
radical mistake of frequently changing schools, with intervals be- 
tween the changes of long mental idleness, had borne their natural 
fruits. I was a boy past sixteen, with no desire for education, 
and with about the worst possible habits of study. But it was 
decided that I might, if I wished, prepare for college, and that 
for this purpose I should go to a preparatory school at New 
Hampton, N. H., in the immediate vicinity of a well-known 
school for young women, at which a sister was then a pupil. 

It was past the middle of March ; the snow had all disap- 
peared from Scmthem Massachusetts ; the robins had come, and 
the spring had fairly b^un, when, with a full supply of clothing 
for a year, I was put on board a stage-coach for Boston, with the 
understanding that two days and a half of stage traveling would 
bring me to my destination. With less knowledge of the world 
than then belonged to the average boy of my age, that stage 
journey was itself distinctively educational. The landing at 
Wild's Hotel, Elm Street, Boston, the great center for the stage 
travelers of that day ; the start at four in the morning for Con- 
cord, N. H. ; the loud rattling of the coach-wheels over the cob- 
ble-stone pavement of the empty streets, in the cold darkness of 
that dreary March morning ; the frightful state of the roads, pro- 
longing the one day's drive to Concord into two ; the exchange 
of wheels for runners on the fourth day from home, with the 
" sea-sickness " that followed, all had their lessons for me. I 
reached New Hampton the most forlorn and disheartened boy 
ever dropped among merry school-fellows. The surrounding 
country at once interested me more than the school. I was made 
the rooin-mate of a soulless student, much older than myself, with 
whom it was impossible for me to have a particle of sympathy, 
and was set to work on Adams's " Latin Grammar," simply com- 
mitting to memory its larger type, and its declensions of nouns 
and conjugations of verbs. My teacher, a middle-aged man, was, 
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to speak truly, the most stupid person I liave ever seen filling 
the office of teacher. Nothing could have been more perfunctory 
than his instruction. If I recited the text verbatim, well and 
good ; if not, he simply repeated the words for me and nothing 
more. When the spring vacation came, I determined to quit 
Latin, abandoning all thought of college, and deciding to devote 
myself to such English studies as the school might offer. Dur- 
ing the vacation there came to the school, from somewhere in 
Maine, a man who had several years before been prepared for 
collie, but who, through some family disaster, had failed to en- 
ter. Having become a zealous Christian, he had resolved to fit 
himself for the Christian ministry, and had come to New Hamp- 
ton to review his studies preparatory to entering collie in the 
autumn. Becoming interested somehow in my welfare, and win- 
ning my confidence, he remonstrated against my purpose to drop 
the thought of college, and insisted on my resuming the study 
of Latin, with him as my instructor. And he knew by instinct 
how to teach. He was the first man that up to that time had 
ever kindled within me a spark of enthusiasm in any study. He 
soon had me all aglow. Till he left for college I was daily in his 
room, working with a zeal to me never known before nor equaled 
since. The spirit caught from him survived throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, notwithstanding the dreariest kind of teach- 
ing. Mr. Moses Curtis, the friend who thus saved me from a 
misstep, was a man of rare parts, of high endowments, and of 
warm sympathies. He died of hemorrhage of the lungs while in 
college, and seldom have I suffered so grievous a losa With 
the return of spring, having outgrown all my clothes, which 
could not be replaced where I was, I started for home, where I 
was greeted on the threshold with shouts of laughter at my 
lengthened limbs and apparently shortened clothing. I was in- 
wardly more changed than outwardly, and was now intent on a 
college education. 

I had then to decide whether I would return to New Hamp- 
ton. It was not an attractive school; at least, it had no attrac- 
tions for ma A new academy at Pawtucket, Mass., had been 
opened, under the principalship of Mr. Joseph Hale, a graduate 
of Harvard CoUega It was decided that I should enter it At 
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first I boarded in the family of a young and newly married phy- 
sician near the academy, but as the spring drew near to summer, 
an old yearning for the country revived with force. The dis- 
tance between the academy and my country home was two miles, 
and I resolved to try the experiment of walking it daily. The 
experiment was a complete success. A fondness for solitary 
country walks was thus acquired that has never forsaken me. 
The delight of the mornings and evenings in the orchards and 
woods, and among the birds, was incessant The year passed 
swiftly by, and I made fair progress under Mr. Hale in the study 
of Greek, besides doing something in Latin. But there was for 
me in the Pawtucket academy one serious drawback; I had 
and could have no classmates. I needed instruction in three, if 
not four, distinct branches. As a single pupU the requisite time 
and attention could not be given me. The New Hampton acad- 
emy, during my absence from it, had undergone a change ; it had 
now younger and more competent teachers. There was a class 
of several young men who were to enter college in the fall, and 
I joined them. That second summer among the hills of New 
Hampshire was the happiest of all my schooWays; long strolls, 
pleasant companionships, and withal teachers superior to those I 
had previously known there, made me contented and joyous. In 
September I entered Brown University. 

There had been many and radical defects in my pre-coUegiate 
training. My instructors, especially the earlier of them, had 
been of the poorest possible quality. Frequent change of 
schools made what in itself was bad still worsa If my good 
mother, who was intent on giving her children the best educa- 
tion she could provide, could have sent me in my fourteenth 
year either to Phillips Exeter or to Phillips Andover Academy, 
instead of sending me at a later day almost directly past their 
doors to an inferior school, the result for me would have been' 
different ; but she was ill-advised, and the penalty was mine. 

I entered collie when I was nineteen, having among my 
classmates several well-advanced scholars, who had been trained' 
at some of the best preparatory schools in the country. I felt at. 
once the inferiority of my preparation in comparison with theirs^ 
and was disheartened. Severe illness almost at the outset drove 
7 
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me home ; hence my first term in college was nearly lost tima 
The second was a great improvement on the first Could the im- 
provement have progressively continued, the result of my college 
life would have been different from what it was ; but the memory 
of the first term haunted me ; my courage and ambition sank to 
the verge of extinction. To add to my misfortune, the most in- 
timate of my friends, though pure in their lives and morally 
wholesome as associates, were low in their aims as scholars, sat- 
isfied with very little and very superficial work. They had been 
sent to college to prepare for the ministry, and were fair speci- 
mens of the average of a class of men not yet wholly extinct 
Selected, and aided by beneficiary funds, as "candidates for the 
ministry," they seemed to regard themselves as absolved from 
the duty of high aims as scholars, and dropped into the wretched 
cant of " laying aside ambition as unworthy the servants of the 
Lord." 

But, on the other hand, it was my good-fortune to be a mem- 
ber of a debating society composed of a very different sort of 
men from those who were my most intimate frienda In direct 
education for the real work of life, no influences of my college- 
days were equal to those of this society. It called into use, and 
fastened in my memory, what little I learned from text-books 
and in lecture-rooms ; it prompted to inquiries and investigations 
that otherwise would never have been made ; it stimulated to the 
exercise of all my intellectual faculties, as the set tasks of pro- 
fessors never could. In many particulars the typical college of 
to-day is manifestly superior to that of fifty years ago ; but, in 
the societies of its students for the cultivation of literature and 
skill in debate, its inferiority is too marked not to awaken solici- 
tude as well as regret, in the minds of all friends of liberal learn- 
ing. Societies professedly literary, it is true, abound in the 
college of to-day ; but they are societies in which social elements 
so predominate over every other that their influence on college 
life is to enhance its expensiveness, and to split its classes into 
rival cliques, rather than to quicken their intellects and to rouse 
them to high endeavor. Nothing yet devised has filled, or can 
fill, as a means of education, the place of the great debating 
societies, composed of representatives from every class in col- 
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lege, at once imposing and inspiring from their numbers, whicli 
were so marked a feature of the college of forty or fifty years 
ago. 

Brown University, when I became a student in it, was not 
strong in its classical and its mathematical departments, which 
then comprised the larger part of its established curriculum. If 
a student became proficient in either of these studies, it was in 
spite of professorial influence. Latin and Greek could hardly, on 
deliberate purpose, have been more ineflSciently taught In my 
sophomore year, however, came a great and radical change, com- 
paratively a revolution, in the teaching of Latin. It came with the 
appointment of a new professor, young and enthusiastic, whose 
accurate methods and contagious spirit of enthusiasm put new life 
into all his classes, and were felt throughout the college. To this 
young professor, Horatio B. Hackett, afterward known as one of 
the most eminent of American biblical scholars, I owe a debt of 
gratitude such as is due to none of my other teachers of language. 
Under him, the year after my graduation, I first studied German, 
and when, in the following year, he became Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Newton Theological Institution, I followed him 
thither, studying under him both Hebrew and New Testament 
Exegesis, and revering him as one of the most exact of scholars 
and best of teachers ; and when, years afterward, I came to know 
him still better as a colleague, I learned both to love and honor 
him as one of the truest and most conscientious of scholars 
and men. Ehetoric, when I entered Brown, was cultivated with 
marked success under the distinguished professor, William E. 
Goddard ; but the class of which I was a member pursued that 
study under the tuition of the then youthful but no less skillful 
and since distinguished professor, William Gammell. By no 
means the least valuable part of my college education came from 
reading during the vacations, especially the long winter vaca- 
tions, thojigh it must be admitted that too much attention was 
given to the novels of Cooper and Scott 

The most profitable portion of my college life was its last 
year, under the instruction of President Wayland. He was then 
in the ripe fullness of his powers. His specialty as a teacher was 
moral science, though he also taught political economy. But 
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the latter interested him only theoretically ; the former practically 
and intensely. His strong sense of justice and his profound loye 
of truth made him a most impressive teacher of ethics — ^the most 
impressive I have ever known ; and his keen sense of humor, 
his quick wit, his appreciation of wit in others, always made 
his recitation-room a very lively place. He was no metaphy- 
sician ; his moral science, even in its distinctively theoretic por- 
tions, was more practical than metaphysical, no part of it rest- 
ing on any metaphysical system, avowed or implied. When I 
was his pupil, mental philosophy, even on its psychological side, 
had received from him only casual attention. His treatise on 
" Intellectual Philosophy " was written after I had passed from 
under him, and years after his views of moral science had be- 
come inflexibly fixed. Nor was he widely read in the science 
of ethics. Allusions in his lecture-room to authors whose views 
differed from his own were extremely rare. He had thought out 
his ethical principles for himself, and his convictions were clear 
and strong, and rooted in the very depths of his being. Above 
all men whom I ever knew, he was himself the embodiment of 
what he taught. Clear and analytic in his own^thinking, he in- 
sisted on analyzed and logical thought in his pupils. Possessed of 
a stature and a muscular development and a physiognomy that 
would have made him an admirable model for a Jupiter Tonans, 
and animated by a spirit that lifted him above everything selfish 
and mean, he succeeded beyond every other college president 
of his time, I suspect, in impressing himself and his sentiments 
on all who came under his instruction. 

The class of which I was a member had the good-fortune to 
be under Dr. Wayland in a year specially favorable for the best 
results of his teaching. It was the year in which he was writing 
and sending to the press his once famous little book on " The 
Limitations of Human Responsibility." His " Moral Science " 
had pleased neither slaveholders nor abolitionists. ^ It had 
offended the former by going too far in its condemnation of 
slavery ; the latter by not going far enough. He was between 
two raging fires. To defend himself, chiefly against the aboli- 
tionists, he wrote his " Limitations." Most of the positions taken, 
and of the principles defended, came up for questioning and dis- 
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cnssion by our class. The teacher was full of his subject, en- 
couraging and entering into the discussions with the livdiest 
zest And our class contained, in proportion to its size— com- 
prising but thirtjr students — an unusual number of bright intel- 
lects, furnishing afterward two chief -justices, one United States 
minister to a foreign court, one bishop, several professors in the 
higher institutions of learning, and the author of the Civil Ser- 
vice Eeform BOL The mutual stimulus of the class was no un- 
important factor in our education. 

I left collie with perhaps an average knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics; of modem languages, history, and 
mental science I had learned nothing ; of chemistry, physiology, 
and geology I had acquired a smattering ; of Butler's " Analogy ** 
and of ethics I had obtained a fair degree of knowledge. I had 
drifted aimlessly into college and drifted aimlessly through it, 
waking up only during the last year to see what I might and 
ought to have done. A year of indecision and semi-idleness 
brought me to the determination to become a student of theol- 
ogy, and to enter the Christian ministry. I then went to work 
in earnest, with a will and a purpose, giving my days to pre- 
scribed work, reserving an hour or two for German and asso- 
ciate readings with chosen fellow-students, and devoting my 
evenings to philosophy and literature. Not a little of what was 
given as theological instruction was about as insipid and unin- 
spiring as concentrated dullness could make it Two of the 
professors, however — ^Hackett, already alluded to, and Bamas 
Sears, afterward occupant of various high offices — ^gave by their 
examples and their quickening words a bias and impulse to my 
. mind, and directed it toward lines of inquiry that I have never 
since wholly ceased to pursue. To the teachers into whose hands 
I fell during the first sixteen years of my life I find it impos- 
sible to be grateful ; of those whom I subsequently met, for the 
good offices of some I am profoundly thankful, while for the 
services of others my grateful emotions have not always been 
irrepressibla 
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By president JAMES B. ANGELL. 

I SHALL aim to make this sketch, famished at the request of 
the editor, as far as possible a description of the manner in which 
a boj in Bhode Island was taught, in school and in college, in 
the third and fourth decades of this century. A study of the 
methods then employed may not be without interest and profit 
to some, especially to those who are familiar only with the more 
recent methods. 

Being born in a country town, from the age of three years to 
that of seven I attended the district schools of the neighbor- 
hood. The furniture and the organization of the schools were 
alike simpla So far as I can recollect, there was a fairly earnest 
spirit of study among those hardy farmers' boys and girla The 
young man who had " ciphered through " Daboll's Arithmetic 
was something of a hero, and his presence and occasional assist- 
ance stimulated the younger pupils to imitation. To make our 
writing-books we purchased paper, folded and stitched the sheets, 
covered them with brown paper, and ruled the lines with our 
plummets. In the winter, the thawing of inkstands and the 
mending of our goose-quill pens consumed a good part of the 
first hour. At a pretty early age a bright ^olar would have 
covered the whole range of study offered, and if, as often hap- 
pened, he continued to attend the school, he could simply cipher 
through his familiar DaboU again and again. But perhaps, 
owing to this repetition, the old-fashioned district school did so 
ground many a man in the elements of scholarship that the edu- 
cation stood him in good stead in the discharge of the duties of 
life. I have sometimes questioned whether, in our pride over 
the schools of later days, we have not unwittingly failed to do 
full justice to the work accomplished in the rude country school- 
houses of the past generation. 

When I was seven years of age a Quaker teacher came into 
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our neighborhood, and opened a boarding and day school, in 
which pupils could be carried farther and taught better than in 
the district school. I was transferred to his school, and remained 
there four years or more. In this private school, as in the dis- 
trict schools, there was little attempt at classification ; in teach- 
ing arithmetic, algebra, and surveying, none at all. Each pupil 
advanced as rapidly as he could. The teacher came round 
at least twice in the day to inspect the work done on the slate, 
to ask explanations, and to remove difiSculties. The instruction 
was thus emphatically personal The teacher reached each one 
of us individually, and adapted his instruction to our respective 
needs and peculiarities. The bright and diligent were not de- 
layed by the dull; the dull had opportunity to see what the 
bright and diligent could accomplish. We had to copy all 
our mathematical examples, with the full operation, into our 
manuscript books, in a neat hand. The work which we did 
Tinder this thorough and exacting teacher none of us ever had 
to do over again. Better elementary instruction one could not 
ask. The discipline in this school, as in the district schools, was 
strict The ferule and the rawhide were not excluded by the 
adherence of the teacher to the peaceful doctrines of George 
Fox, and his hot and hasty temper was not altogether checked 
by the soothing meditations of the First Day and Fifth Day 
meetings. But a good number of gray-haired men in Ehode 
Island remember with appreciation the solid English education 
which the stem Quaker, Isaac Fiske, imparted to them in the 
Bchoolhouse in Scituate, Is it so clear as some think that the 
classification of students, however carefully arranged, yields 
better results than this personal method of instruction? Of 
course, this personal method is possible only where the number 
of pupils is small. 

By the time I was twelve years old this good teacher had 
carried me through all the studies he undertook to teach, in- 
cluding algebra to equations of the second degree, and surveying. 
He then frankly told my parents that I ought to be sent to some 
school where I could be taught Latin. Accordingly, I went to 
the academy in Seekonk, Mass. I found that my Quaker teacher 
had carried me, in mathematics, quite beyond the point reached 
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in the academy by boys of my age, and it was decided that I 
should give my whole time to Latia And here I received a 
most impressive lesson on the contrast between an irrational and 
a rational mode of teaching Latin, and also on the benefit of con- 
centration of the mind on one study. A class of boys a little 
older than I had been studying for nearly two years the Latin 
Grammar, committing to memory the long abstract rules and lists 
of exceptions to the rules, but had been asked to read hardly any 
Latin. They were then learning the syntax. A more horrible 
torture could scarcely be imagined for criminala The absurdity 
and the cruelty of the process are almost equally unimaginabla 
Fortunately, as the principal was too busy to take charge of me, 
I was turned over to a lady teacher, and formed a class by my- 
sell She taught me by a more rational method, allowing me to 
regale myself with translations of easy Latin as soon as I had 
mastered the chief paradigms. She led me through the most im- 
portant rules of syntax, but did not load me down with the in- 
terminable lists of exceptions. The consequence was, that at the 
end of three months I could read simple Latin with that pleasure 
which a child always finds in the consciousness that he can un- 
derstand a strange tongue, and I was informed that I could join 
the class which had been studying two years by that other 
ridiculous method, and which at last it was deemed safe to put 
to work on Caesar or VirgiL But I did not return to that school. 
An academy having been established about this time in my 
native town, I studied there for most of the time during the two 
following years. The two principal male instructors, Eev. Hosea 
Quinby and Mr. S. L. Weld, were men of experience in the tra- 
ditional methods of the New England academy. Without 
being able to lay claim to reputation for exact scholarship, they 
had a genuine love of learning, a devotion to their profession, 
and the gift of interesting and, in a fair degree, at least, of stimu- 
lating pupils. Most of the pupils were farmers' sons and daugh- 
ters, who desired to supplement the attainments they had made 
in the district school by a few months of study in more ad- 
vanced branches. A few studied Latin and Greek, with a more 
or less distinct purpose of preparing themselves for collie. 
With no such distinct purpose, I. also studied the ancient Ian- 
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guages, and pushed on tlirougli algebra and geometry. In addi- 
tion, I took nearly all the scientific instruction which was given^ 
and the course in mental philosophy. No plan had been marked 
out for me. Being fond of study, and almost equally foQd of all 
branches, I took nearly everything that was taught, merely be- 
cause it was taught There was an excellent spirit of study in 
the school Many of the students were men in years. They had 
saved a little money, earned by paiaful toil, to secure some ampler 
furnishing for their, minds. They set us boys an example of hard 
work, and inspired us with manly purposa Some of them were 
awkward and uncouth in manners, and slow in their mental proc- 
esses, but they were for the most part thoroughly in earnest, and 
gave a wholesome tone to the school. One thing, which I have 
remarked in other country academies, was specially noticeable in 
this, owing to the presence of so many students of mature years, 
namely, a strong liking for the discussion of metaphysical and 
theological questions. I fear that the light we had on such 
questions was mainly darkness. 

The best instmction in this, and, I think, in similar New 
England academies of that day, was in mathematics. English 
was taught by the profitless method of parsing Pope's ** Essay 
on Man," and even Pollock's " Course of Time." The ideals of 
style which were cherished, whether in writing or speaking, were 
seriously lacking in simplicity and directness. The sciences were 
illustrated so far as the meager collection of apparatus and speci- 
mens would permit. In the classics the method would not now 
be regarded as suificiently critical. Without being unduly delayed 
by nice grammatical questions, we were encouraged to read on 
as rapidly as we could. We pushed forward so briskly that we 
soon caught the swing and the flow of the Virgilian verse, and 
read the Mantuan bard with delight, in the last books at the 
rate of three hundred lines a day. ^ In this way, by the time I was 
fourteen years old I had been carried in my studies considerably 
beyond the requirements for admission to college, and yet I had 
no definite purpose of going to college. And as I look back on 
the work done in those now dead or moribund country academies 
of New England, I must say that with all their defects they ren- 
dered a service of inestimable value in their day. They supple- 
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mented the work of the district schools, they furnished teachers 
for those schools, they gave to many men a pretty good education 
and a love of study which together enabled them to occupy in a 
creditable manner responsible positions in state and in churcL 
I recall now the names of two of my fellow-pupils in the academy 
who went directly from the school to the pulpit, and became 
preachers of considerable distinction, while several others became 
conspicuous in business and in political life. I epeak of this 
because I think I have noticed a disposition in our day, in prais- 
ing justly the modem high-school, to fail somewhat in apprecia- 
tion of what was accomplished by the old academy. 

Some of my friends having fancied that I was endangering 
my health by long and close application to study, it was decided 
that I had best spend some time at work on my father's farm. 
Accordingly, for two seasons, from early spring till late autumn, 
I went to the field with the hired men, hoeing my row and mow- 
ing my swath, and familiarizing myself thoroughly with all the 
details of farmers' work. Much of this I had, of course, learned 
before, in my vacations. I prize very highly the education I re- 
ceived in those two yeara I learned how much back-ache a dollar 
earned in the field representa From daily and close association 
with the laboring men I learned how the world looked from their 
point of view. Many a time subsequently, when tempted to grow 
weary of my tasks in study, I remembered how much severer 
were the fatigues and monotony of the work of the farmer's 
boy, and addressed myself with fresh zeal to my labor. It is 
certainly not a bad fortune, but a good fortune, for a boy at 
some time to have known by experience what hard and con- 
tinuous manual toil means. 

After hesitating some time between seeking a clerkship in a 
business establishment and accepting the generous offer of my 
parents to send me to college, which they were scarcely able to 
do, I decided to go to coUega Conscious that my classics had 
become rusty, I went for the larger part of a school year to the 
University Grammar School in Providence, then under the charge 
of Mr. Lyon, who still shares in the conduct of it, and of Mr. 
Frieze, now the accomplished Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. My studies were mainly in the classes of the 
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latter. Contact with this inspiring teacher formed an epoch in 
my intellectual life, as in that of naany other boya He repre- 
sented the best type of the modem teacher, at once critical as 
a grammarian and stimulating with the finest appreciation of 
whatever was choicest in the classic masterpieces. At first, as 
we were showered with questions such as I had never heard be- 
fore^ it seemed to me, although the reading of the Latin, at least, 
was mainly a review to me, that I should never emerge from my 
state of ignorance. But there was such a glow of enthusiasm 
in the instructor and in the class, there was such delight in the 
tension in which we were kept by the daily exercises, that no task 
seemed too great to be encountered. Though we devoured the 
Iiatin Grammar so that by the end of the year we could repeat 
almost the whole of it, paradigms, rules, and exceptions, without 
prompting, the work of mastering it did iiot seem onerous, for we 
now felt how the increasing accuracy of our knowledge of the 
structure of the language enhanced our enjoyment of the Virgil 
and the Cicero, whose subtile and less obvious charms we were 
aided by our teacher to appreciate. The example set in that 
school was instrumental in establishing the high standard of teach- 
ing which a few schools in Providence have long maintained. 

I entered Brown University in 1845. The college was under 
the charge of a small but able Faculty, every member of which 
was well fitted for his work, and gratefully do I acknowledge my 
special obligations to each : to Dr. Caswell, whose gracious man- 
ner made the thorny road of mathematics pleasant, even to those 
who had little aptitude for the study, and whose serene wisdom 
was a lamp to the feet of so many a student; to the acute and 
vigorous Chase, equally skillful in teaching the sciences and 
philosophy ; to the critical Gammell, whose high ideals of style 
were, if sometimes the despair, yet oftener the inspiration, of 
youthful writers ; to. those now renowned teachers of the classics, 
Boise and Lincoln, who are still living in a green old age to re- 
ceive the grateful tributes of the successive generations of their 
pupils, and are still actively engaged in teaching ; and to Charles 
O. Jewett and George Washington Greene, who, in teaching 
the modem languages, imparted to many something of their 
own passion for letters. The robust personality of the presi- 
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dent, Dr. Wayland, was felt throughout the whole life of the 
institution. The discipline, which was administered exclu- 
sively by him, was unnecessarily rigorous, the standard of 
scholarship was high, the intellectual demands upon the students 
were exacting. For those who attained high rank the life was a 
strenuous one. The method pursued was specially calculated 
to cultivate the powers of analysis and memory. Wherever the 
subject permitted of such treatment, we were always required 
to b^in the recitation by giving an analysis of the discussion in 
the text-book or the lecture. We were then expected to take up 
point after point of the lesson and recite without being aided by 
questions from the teacher. There was a general belief among 
the students, though no formal statement to that effect was made 
by the Faculty, that they would gain higher credits by repeating 
the language of the book than by reporting the substance of the 
thought in their own languaga By dint of continued memoriz- 
ing some of the students attained to a remarkable development 
of the verbal memory. I think that nearly one-fourth of the men 
in my class in their senior year used to learn in two hours — and 
that after an indigestible dinner in Commons — ^fifteen pages of 
Smyth's " Lectures on History," so that they could repeat them 
with little variation from the text. The training in analysis was 
of very high value in teaching men to seize and hold the main 
points in an argument and to make points distinctly in the con- 
struction of a discoursa On looking back, I think most of the 
old students will agree that too much value was attached to 
memoriter recitationa But none the less many of them have 
found great advantage in life in the facility which they acquired 
in retaining with accuracy what they read or write. The re- 
action against training the memory has probably gone too far 
in these later days. The natural sciences were taught as skillfully 
as they well could be in an overcrowded curriculum, and in days 
when laboratory methods were not employed. Personally I 
gained great advantage by being permitted to assist the Professor 
of Chemistry two years, in preparing the experiments which he 
made before the class. In the ancient languages, certainly in 
Greek, I think the professors who taught us would now say too 
much time was given to grammatical and philological detail and 
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too little to rapid reading. But their method was then generally 
in vogue, and the teaching was excellent of its kind. 

To nearly every student the most important event in his 
college life in those days was the contact with the vigorous and 
suggestive mind of Dr. Wayland, in the senior classroom, and 
especially during the study of moral philosophy. It is difficult 
for those who know Dr. Wayland only by his writings, valuable 
as some of them are, to understand how he made so deep an im- 
pression on his pupils. In truth, he was a man far greater than 
his published works. He was not a great scholar ; he was im- 
perious, sometimes prejudiced; but his mind was singularly 
penetrating and lucid. He had in a wonderful degree two gifts 
of a great teacher, the power of analyzing a subject and the 
power of simple and happy illustration. He insisted on the 
clearest and sharpest definition of terms before answering a ques- 
tion or engaging in a discussion, and thus often made the in- 
quirer answer his own question by an accurate definition, or 
rendered the discussion superfluous. Withal, he had the keenest 
wit and a thorough knowledge of men, especially of studenta 
He had the happiest way, often a homely way, of stating an im- 
portant truth so that it remained forever fixed in the mind of 
the hearer. There was too, beyond all this, a certain power of 
personal presence, a force of character, a moral strength, which 
lent a tremendous weight to even his commonest words. I have 
met in my day not a few distinguished men ; but I recall none 
who have so impressed me with their power of personality, none 
who have uttered so many wise words which I recall every week 
to my advantage and help in the duties of my daily Ufa He was a 
very inapt pupil who passed from under Dr. Wayland's instruc- 
tion without catching something of his catholic spirit, his passion- 
ate love of soul-liberty, and his earnest Christian principle. 

But to us country boys, as we entered upon college life, 
nothing was more fascinating and more novel and more helpful 
than the access to well-furnished libraries, and the society of 
students of marked ability and scholarly enthusiasm. The boys 
who are reared in the neighborhood of libraries can have no 
appreciation of the sensations which we country lads, whose 
supply of books had been the most meager imaginable, but 
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whose thirst for reading was insatiable, experienced in being 
ushered into a large library and told that all these books were 
now at our servica I sometimes tremble to think what an on- 
slaught we made upon the crowded shelves. Fortunately, as- 
sociation with older students soon helped us learn how and 
what to read. For there was at that time — and, I hope, always 
— in Brown a profound interest in literary culture. The stu- 
dents, with few exceptions, lodged in the dormitories, and took 
their meals in Commons Hall. They went little into society 
in the city. They were thus drawn very close to each other. 
The enthusiasm of the more gifted and accomplished scholars 
was caught in some degree by nearly all. I remember that 
men were divided as Carlyleists or anti-Oarlyleists, Coleridge- 
ians or anti-Coleridgeians, and so on, and that literary, historic, 
and philosophic theories were as hotly discussed as the cur- 
rent political questions of the day. Not wishing to be un- 
duly laudator temporis acti, I am sure that whoever examines 
the triennial catalogue of Brown for the years from 1845 to 
1852 will see that the college contained within its walls in those 
years a good number, perhaps an exceptionally large number, of 
men v^hose lives have shown that it must have been a high 
privilege to be intimately associated with them in the compan- 
ionship of student life. The society of some of them has been 
one of the chief factors in my own education, both in college 
and afterward, and one of the chief delights of lifa On the 
whole, I think that any student in Brown University who did 
not graduate in those days with a mind well disciplined for 
entering upon any worthy career, was himself greatly at fault 

During the next three or four years, having been prevented 
by an affection of the throat from studying for one of the profes- 
sions, I " was educated " mainly by a year of service as assistant 
in the college library, by a journey on horseback through the 
southern States, by some months' experience as a student and 
assistant in the office of the City Engineer of Boston (mainly 
engaged on the Cochituate water-works), and by a residence of 
nearly two years in France, Italy, and Germany. Most of the 
time while abroad I was studying to prepare myself for the 
chair of Modem Languages in Brown University, the choice 
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between which chair and the chair of Civil Engineering was 
offered me soon after my arrival in Europe Of the varied 
charms and stimulatioDs, of the broadening of the intellectual 
horizon, of the enriching of the whole mental life, " the ampler 
ether and diviner air," which study in the Old World and 
especially at the great universities brings to the young Amer- 
ican, I cannot here adequately speak. 

At this point, with my assumption of the chair of Modem 
Languages in Brown University, in 1853, 1 suppose this sketch 
is expected to close. Otherwise I should be tempted to add a 
few words concerning one of the main factors in my later educa- 
tion, my experience as editor of the Providence " Daily Journal " 
from 1860 to 1866. But, after all, how little can one tell of his 
real education, and how much that is best in it lies this side of 
school and of college I 



ELEVENTH PAPER 
By ANDEEW D. WHITE. 

When an ill-inspired official sprinkled Lempriere's "Classical 
Dictionary " over central New York, there fell to a beautiful valley 
upon the head-waters of the Susquehanna the name of Homer. 
Hither came, toward the end of the last century, a body of 
sturdy young New Englanders, and among them my grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Their first public care was a church, 
their second a schooL This school was speedily developed into 
Cortland Academy ; students came from far and near, and it soon 
began sending young men into the foremost places of State and 
Church. At an early day, too, it b^an receiving young women 
and sending them forth to become the best of matrons. 

Though I was never within its walls as a student, this school 
acted powerfully upon my early education in two waya It 
educated my mother, and it spread through that region an 
atmosphere of respect for education and culture. The library 
and collections, though small, suggested pursuits better than the 
scramble for place or pelf; the public exercises led men's 
thoughts, no matter how vaguely, into higher regions. I shall 
never forget the awe wjlich came over me when, as a child, I 
saw Principal Woolworth, with his best students around him, 
making astronomical observations through a small telescope. 
Then began my education into that great truth, so imperfectly 
as yet understood in our country, that stores, hotels, shops, 
facilities for travel and traffic, are not the highest things in 
civilization. 

Influences more direct came from a primary schooL To this 
I was taken, when three years old, for a reason which may strike 
the present generation as curious. The servant who had charge 
of me wished to learn to read ; so she slipped into the school, 
and took me with her. As a result, though my memory runs 
back distinctly to events near the beginning of my fourth year, 
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it holds not the faintest recollection of my learning to read, 
or of a time when I could not read easily. The only studies 
which I recall with distinctness, as carried on before my 
seventh year, are arithmetic and geography. As to the former, 
the multiplication-table was learned by rote and chanted in 
chorus by the whole body of children, a rhythmical and varied 
movement of the arms being carried on at the same time. I re- 
member only that this exercise gave us all great pleasure, and 
fastened the tables into my mind forever. As to geography, that 
gave pleasure in another way : the text-book contained pictures ; 
these stimulated my imagination and prompted me to read on 
the subjects to which they referred. 

There was no over-pressure. Mental recreation was obtained 
in a loose way from the " Rollo " books, the " Parley " books, 
"Sandford and Merton," the "Children's Magazine," and the 
like. Of physical recreation there was plenty in the fields and 
woods. 

In my eighth year the family removed to Syracuse, a town 
which then had about five thousand inhabitants. After much 
time lost in various poor schools, I was sent to the preparatory 
department of the Syracuse Academy, and there, by good luck, 
found Joseph A. Allen, the best teacher of English branches I 
have ever known. He had no rules and no system ; or, rather, 
his rule was to have no rules, and his system was to have no 
system. To most teachers this might have been fatal ; but he 
had geniua He seemed to divine the character and enter into 
the purpose of every boy. Work under him was a pleasure, 
His methods were very simple. Great attention was given 
to reading aloud from a book made up of selections from thie 
best authors, and to recitals from thesa Thus I stored up not 
only some of the best things in the older English writers, but 
inspiring poems of Whittier, Longfellow, and other modems. I 
only regret that more of the same sort was not dona I recall, 
among treasures thus gained, which have been precious to me 
ever since, in many a weary or sleepless hour on land and sea, ex- 
tracts from Shakespeare, parts of Milton's " Samson Agonistes " 
and of his sonnets, Gray's "Elegy," Byron's " Ode to the Ocean," 
Campbell's " What's Hallowed Ground? " Goldsmith's " Deserted 
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Village," Longfellow's "Psalm of Life," tving's "Voyage to 
Europe," and parts of Webster's replj to Hayna 

At this school the wretched bugbear of English spelling was 
dealt with by a method that, so long as our present monstrous 
orthography continues, seems to me the best possible. During 
the last half-hour of every day, each scholar was required to 
have before him a copy-book, of which each page was divided 
into two colitmns. At the head of the first column was the 
word " Spelling ; " at the head of the second column was the 
word "Corrected." The teacher then gave out to the school 
about twenty of the more important words in the reading-lesson 
of the day, and, as he thus dictated each word, each scholar wrote 
it in the column headed " Spelling." When all the words were 
thus written, the first scholar was asked to spell from his book 
the first word. If misspelled it was passed to the next, and so 
on until it was spelled correctly, whereupon all who had made a 
mistake in writing it wrote the correct spelling in the opposite 
column. The result of this was that the greater part of ns 
learned orthography thoroughly and practically ; for the practical 
use of spelling comes in writing. 

As to mathematics, arithmetic was pushed, perhaps, too far 
into puzzles ; but geometry was made fascinating by showing its 
real applications and the beauty of its reasoning. It is the only 
mathematical study I ever loved. In natural science, thoagh 
most of the apparatus of schools nowadays was wanting, Mr. 
Allen's instruction was far beyond his tima Never shall I for- 
get my excited interest when, occasionally, a surgeon of the vil- 
lage came in, and the whole school was assembled to see him 
dissect the eye or ear or heart of an ox. Physics, as then under- 
stood, was studied in a text-book, and there was illustration by 
ordinary apparatus, which fastened firmly in my mind the main 
facts and principles. 

The only mistake in Mr. Allen's teaching was too much at- 
tention to English grammar. The true order ought to be, liter- 
ature first, and grammar afterward. Perhaps there is no more 
tiresome trifiing in the world for boys and girls than rote recita- 
tions and parsing from one of the usual grammatical text-books. 

As to physical development, every reasonable encouragonent 
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was given to play, Mr. Allen going frequently upon the play- 
grounds. He was also an excellent musician, and a most help* 
fid influence was exerted by singing, which was a daily ex* 
ercise of the school. I then began taking lessons r^ularly in 
music, and became proficient enough to play the organ occasion- 
ally in church. The best result of this training was to give my 
life one of its deepest and purest pleasures. 

As to the moral side, Mr. Allen influenced many of us 
strongly by liberalizing and broadening our horizon. He was a 
disciple at that time of Channing, and an abolitionist ; but he 
never made any speeches on the subject — certainly never made 
the slightest attempt to proselyte any of his students. Tet the 
very atmosphere of the school made sectarian bigotry and nar- 
rowness impossiblei 

But Mr. Allen's was an English department, and, as I was to 
go to college, I was removed to a classical school This school 
was not at first very successful. Its classical teacher was a good 
scholar, but careles& Under him, I repeated the rules in Latin 
and Greek glibly, for term after term, without really understand- 
ing the practical value of the cases, or what was meant by one 
word " governing " another. His great mistake, which seems to 
me not an infrequent one, was taking it for granted that repeat- 
ing rules and forms means understanding them. He was suc- 
ceeded by H , at present an eminent Presbyterian divine and 

professor in a Southern university. He was one of the noblest 
and truest of men, and his manly, moral influence over his 
scholars was remarkabla Many of them have reached positions 
of commanding usefulness, and I think they will agree that his 
influence upon their lives was most happy. The only drawback 
was that he was still very young, not yet through his senior year 
in Union College, and his methods in classical teaching were 
imperfect He loved his classics, and taught his better students 
to love them ; but he was neither thorough in- grammar nor a 
sure guide at all times in translation, as I afterward found to my 

sorrow. My friend and schoolmate of that time, W. O. S , 

published, a few years since, in the " St Nicholas," an account 
of this school The picture he there gave was somewhat 
idealized, but we doubtless agree in thinking that the want in 
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grammatical drill was more than made up by the love of manli- 
ness and the dislike of meanness which was in those days our 
very atmosphere. 

As to education outside of the school, very important to me 
was the discovery of " The Monastery, by the author of Waver- 
ley." Who the "author of Waverley " was I neither knew nor 
cared, but read the book three times in a sort of fascination. Un- 
fortunately, novels and romances were kept locked up as unfit 
reading for children, and it was long before I reveled in the other 
novels of Scott That they would have been thoroughly good 
and wholesome reading for me I know. Then and later they 
opened a new world to me, and gave healthful play to my imag- 
ination. At that time, too, I read and re-read, with a sort of 
" awful joy," Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," and still later, with 
intense pleasure, the earlier works of Dickens. My only r^ret 
as regards that time is that, between the rather trashy " boys' 
books " on the one side and the rather severe books in the family 
library on the other, I read far less of really good literature than 
I might easily have done. My reading was absolutely without 
a guide, hence fitful and scrappy, parts of Eollin's "Ancient 
History " and Lander's " Travels in Africa " being mixed up with 
" Eobinson Crusoe " and " The Scottish Chiefs." Much reflection 
on my experience has convinced me that some kindly direction in 
the reading of a fairly scholarly boy is of the utmost importance, 
and never more so than now, when there are so many books press- 
ing for attention. I should lay much stress, also, on the hearing 
of good literature well read, and the interspersing of such reading 
with some remarks by the reader, pointing out the main beauties 
of the pieces thus presented. 

About my tenth year occurred an event, apparently trivial, 
but really very important in my mental development My 
father brought home one day, as a " center-table book," a hand- 
some quarto called " The Gallery of British Artists." It conr 
tained engravings from pictures by Turner, Stanfield, Catter- 
mole, and others, mainly representing scenes from Scott's 
novels, and picturesque old towns in France and Italy. Of 
this book I never tired. It aroused in me an intense desire to 
know more of the subjects represented, and this desire has led 
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me since to visit and to study every cathedral church and town- 
hall of any historical or architectural significance in Europe, 
outside of the Spanish peninsula. But, far more important, 
it led me to read and re-read all of Scott's novels, and espe- 
cially the one which I always thought the most fascinating — 
" Quentin Durward." This novel led me later, not merely to 
visit Liege and Orleans, Clery and Tours, but to devour the 
chroniclers and historians who dealt with that period, and 
finally to become deeply interested in historical studies, and to 
learn how great principles lie hidden beneath the surface of 
events. The first of these I ever clearly discerned was upon 
reading " Quentin Durward " and " Anne of Geierstein," and 
finding revealed in them the secret of the centralization of 
power in Europe, and the triumph of monarchy over feudalism. 

In my fifteenth and sixteenth years another element entered 
into my education. Syracuse, as the central city of the State, 
was the scene of many conventions and public meetings. It was 
a time of very deep earnestness in political matters. The last 
great efforts were making, by the more radical, to prevent the 
extension of slavery, and by the more conservative, to secure 
the preservation of the Union. The former of these efforts in- 
terested me most There were at Syracuse frequent public de- 
bates between various groups of the antislavery party, repre- 
sented by such men as Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, William 
Lloyd Garrison, John Parker Hale, Samuel Joseph May, and 
Frederick Douglass. They took strong hold upon me, and 
gave me a higher idea of a man's best work in life. That was 
the bloom period, too, of the old lecture system. It was the 
time when lectures were expected to build character and in- 
crease knowledga The sensation and buffoon business, which 
destroyed tlje system, had not come in. I remember, and fed to 
this hour, the good influences of lectures then heard in the old 
city-hall at Syracuse, from President Mark Hopkins, Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, Senator Hale of New Hampshire, Emerson, 
Whipple, and others. 

In my seventeenth year came a trial. My father had taken 
a leading part in establishing a parish school for St Paul's 
Church, in Syracuse, in accordance with the high church views 
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of ihe rector, Dr. Gr^ory, and there was finally called to tlie 
mastersliip a young candidate for order& He was a brilliant 
scholar and a charming man, and it has not surprised those wbo 
knew him then to see him become one of the most highly 
esteemed among the younger bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. To him I was sent for my final preparation be- 
fore leaving for collie, I had always intended to enter one of 
the larger New England imiversities ; but my teacher, yielding 
to his strong church feeling and his natural love for his alma 
mater^ induced my father to insist on placing me at a small 
Protestant Episcopal college in western New York. I went 
most reluctantly. There were in the faculty several excellent 
men, one of whom afterward became a colleague of my own in 
Cornell University, and proved of the greatest value to that in- 
stitution. Unfortunately, we, of the lower classes, could have 
very little instruction from him. Still, we had some good in- 
struction from others ; the tutor in Greek was one of the best 
scholars I have ever known. 

But the college, as a whole, was at its lowest ebb. There 
were but about forty students, and the great majority of these, 
sons of wealthy churchmen, felt no inclination for work, and 
much inclination to dissipation. Of discipline, there was none. 
The authorities of the college could not afford to expel or even 
offend a student Its endowment was so small that it must have 
all the instruction fees possible, and must keep in the good 
graces of the wealthy fathers of its scapegrace students. TTie 
students soon found this out, and the result was a little pande- 
monium. Only about half a dozen of our number studied at all ; 
the rest, by translations, promptings, and evasions of various 
sorts, escaped without labor. I have had to dp since, as student 
or professor, with some half-dozen large universities, at home 
and abroad ; and, in all of these together, I have not seen so mucb 
carousing and wild dissipation as I then saw in this little churcb 
college, of which the especial boast was that, being small, it was 
" able to exercise a direct Christian influence upon its students." 

At the close of the year I determined to try for something 
better ; and, as my father was determined to have me remain at 
the little college, I made a coup d'etat. Braving the censure of 
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family and friends, I deliberately left collie, and took refuge 

with my old instructor, P , who had prepared me for college 

at Syracuse, but who was now the principal of the academy at 
Moravia, near the head of Owasco Lake, some fifty miles dis- 
tant Of the struggle and the sorrow it cost me thus to defy 
the wishes of those dearest to me there is no need to speak, 
further than to say that it made me determine to atone for 
my disobedience by severe and systematic work. I began 
labor in earnest, by reviewing my mathematics and classics, and 
by a course of reading which had great influence on my after 
studies. Among' my books was D* Aubign^'s " History of the 
Keformation." Its deficiencies were not of a sort to harm me; 
its vigor and enthusiasm gave me a great impulsa I not only 
read, but studied it, and followed it with every other book on 
the same subject that I could find. No reading ever did a 
man more good. It not only strengthened and deepened my 
better purposes, but it continued powerfully the impulse given 
me by my reading of the historical novds of Scott, and led 
direcfly to my devoting myself to the study and teaching of 
modem history. 

In January, 1851, I entered the sophomore class of Tale 
College — and never was man more disappointed at first The 
president and professors were, indeed, men of the highest 
character and attainments, and the students were under far 
better discipline than at the little college from which I had 
come. But to the lower classes the instruction was given 
mainly by tutors, who took up teaching for bread-winning, be- 
fore going into the ministry. Naturally, most of the work done 
imder them was perfunctory. There was too much " reciting " 
by rote, and too little real intercourse between teacher and 
taught The instructor sat in a box, heard students' transla- 
tions without indicating anything better, and their answers to 
questions without making suggestions or remarks. 

In the junior year, matters improved somewhat; but, though 
the professors were most of them really distinguished men, and 
one, at least, a scholar who at Berlin or Leipzig would have 
drawn throngs of students from all Christendom, they were fet- 
tered by " the system," which made much of " gerund-grinding " 
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and little of literature as such. I do not feel called upon here 
to repeat the more extended criticisms made by me, as one of its 
former editors, in the " Yale Literary Magazine," last year. 

In the senior year, the influence of President Woolsey and 
Professor Porter was strong for good. Though " the system " 
fettered them somewhat, their personality broke through it. 

Very important in my intellectual development, at this time, 
was my intercourse with my fellow-students. I cannot ascribe 
quite so much to them as Dr. Edward Everett Hale does, in his 
contribution to this series; but I ascribe mucL Talk with 
them was of very great value, and some of my best impulses 
and suggestions to reading came from them. 

Valuable to me also was my membership in sundry college 
societies, and especially in a senior club, in which off-hand dis- 
cussions of subjects literary and political were peculiarly useful. 

It was my fortune to secure sundry prizes offered for es- 
says ; among them, the First Clark Prize, the Yale Literary 
Prize, and the De Forest Priza The history of this latter 
success may serve to show certain ways in which influence 
can be exerted powerfully upon a young man. As regards 
the subject, it was suggested by hearing Edwin Forrest in 
Bulwer's drama of "Eichelieu." The character of the great 
cardinal, the greatest statesman that France has produced, 
made a deep impression upon me, and suggested the subjects 
in both the Yale Literary and the De Forest competitions, giv- 
ing me not only the initial impulse, but maintaining that in- 
terest in the work to which the result was largely due. 
Another spur to success was even more effective. I one day- 
received a telegram from my father, asking me to meet him in 
New York. I did so, and passed an hour with him, all the time 
at a loss to know why he had sent for ma As I was leaving 
the hotel to return to New Haven, he said, " By the way, there 
is still another prize, the largest of all, to be competed for." 
"Yes," I answered, " the De Forest; but I have little chance for 
that ; for, though I may be one of the six Townsend prize men 
admitted to the competition, there are other speakers so much 
better that I have little hope of taking it" He gave me rather 
a scornful look, and said very impressively : " If I were one of 
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the first six competitors, in a class of oyer a hundred men, I 
should try very hard to be the first ona" He said nothing more 
except good-b J. On my way to New Haven I thought much of 
this, and, on arriving, went to an elocutionist and engaged him 
for a course of vocal gymnastics. When he wished me to re- 
cite my oration before him, I declined, saying that it must be 
spoken in my own way, not in his ; that his way might be better, 
but that mine was my own, and I would have no other. He con- 
fined himself, therefore, to a course of vocal gymnastics alone, 
and the result was a surprise to myself and all my friends. 
My voice, from being weak and hollow, became round, strong, 
and flexible. I then went to a student in the class above my 
own, a natural and forcible speaker, and made an arrangement 
with him to hear me pronounce my oration, and to criticise it in 
a common-sense way. This he did. At passages where he 
thought my method wrong, he raised his finger, gave me an imi- 
tation of my own manner, then gave the passage in the way he 
thought best, and allowed me to choose between his and mina 
The result vas that at the public competition I was successful 
This experience taught me what I conceive to be the true theory 
of elocutionary training in our universities : vocal gymnastics 
on one side, common-sense criticism on the other. 

These reminiscences ought not to close without reference 
to my physical education in college. With a constitution far 
from robust, there was need of special care in this respect 
Fortunately, I took to boating. In an eight-oared boat, spinning 

down the harbor or up the river, with G. W. S at the stroke 

— ^as earnest and determined in the " Undine," then, as in the 
London office of the " New York Tribune," now — every condition 
was satisfied for bodily exercise and mental recreation. I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that our club then sent the first 
challenge to row that ever passed between Yale and Harvard, 
even though I am obliged to confess that we were soundly 
beaten ; but neither that defeat at Lake Quinsigamond, nor the 
many absurdities which have grown out of such competitions 
since, have prevented my remaining an apostle of college boating 
from that day to this. If guarded by common-sense rules, en- 
forced with firmness by collie faculties, it gives the maxiTniim 
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of healthful exercise with a nunimum of danger. The most 
detestable product of collie life is the sickly cynic; and a 
thorough course of boating, under a good stroke oar, does as 
much as anything to make him impossible. 

At the close of my life at Yale, I went abroad for nearly 
three years. Fortunately, for this part of my education I had 

one of the best of companions, my coU^e-mate D. 0. G , 

who was then, as he has been since, a source of good inspira- 
tions to me, especially in the formation of my ideas regarding 
education. My first year, after a few weeks' sight-seeing in 
England, was mainly spent in Paris. There I settled down in 
the family of a very intelligent French professor, and remained 
seven months. Not a word of English was .spoken in the 
family ; and, with the daily lesson in a French method, and lect- 
ures at the Sorbonne and College de France, the new language 
soon became familiar. The lectures then heard strengthened 
my conception of what a university should he. Among my 
professors were such men as Laboulaye, St. Marc Girardin, and 
Amould, In connection with the lecture-room work, my studies 
in modem history were continued, especially by reading Thierry, 
Mignet, Thiers, Ohdteaubriand, and other historians, besides 
hearing various masterpieces in French dramatic literature, as 
given at the Thd&tre Franfais, where Bachel was then in her 
glory, and at the Od^on, where Mademoiselle Georges, who had 
begun her career under the first Napoleon, was ending it with 
splendor under Napoleon the Third. 

But my favorite subject of study was the French Eevolution, 
and, in the intervals of reading and lectures, I sought out not 
only the spots noted in its history, but the men who had taken 
part in it At the Hotel des Invalides I talked with old sol- 
diers, veterans of the wars of the Republic and of Napoleon, 
discussing with them the events through which they had passed ; 
and at various other places and times with civilians who had 
heard orations at the Jacobin and Cordelier clubs, and had seen 
the guillotine at work. The most interesting of my old soldiers 
at the Invalides wore upon his breast the cross of the L^on of 
Honor, which be had received from Napoleon at Austerlitz ; and 
the most ii3terestin^ of my civilian acquaintances described to 
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me hoWy as a schoolboy, he saw I7apoIeon beside his camp-fire, 
at Cannes, just after his landing from Elba. 

Toward the close of this year, with a college classmate, I 
employed my vacation in long walks and drives through north- 
ern, western, and central France, including Kcardy, Normandy, 
Brittany, and Touraine, visiting the spots of most historic and 
architectural interest. At this time, too, I made, at the request 
of Mr. Bandall, the biographer of Jefferson, some search in the 
French archives for correspondence between Jefferson and 
Bobespierre ; and, though the effort was in vain, it served to ini- 
tiate me into that sort of research. 

At the close of this stay in France, by the kindness of the 
American Minister to Russia, Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, 
I was invited to St Petersburg as an attache of the American 
ligation, residing in his household. It was a most interesting 
period. The Crimean War was going on, and the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas, during my stay, enabled me to see how a 
great change in autocratic administration is accomplished. My 
main work, as r^ards the legation, was as an interpreter, and it 
was my duty, in this capacity, to accompany the minister not only 
at court, but in his interviews with Nesselrode, Gortchakoff, and 
others then in power. This gave me some chance to make my 
historical studies real by close observation of a certain sort of 
men, who have had the making of far too much of history. But 
books interested me none the less. An epoch in my life was 
made by reading Guizot's " History of Civilization in France," 
for it greatly deepened and strengthened the impressions made 
by his " History of Civilization in Europe," as read under Dr. 
Woolsey, at Yale. During those seven months in St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, I read much in modern European history, 
paying considerable attention to the political development and 
condition of Bussia, and for the first time learned the pleasures 
of investigation into the history of our own country. Governor 
Seymour was especially devoted to the ideas of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and late at night, as we sat before the fire, on returning from 
festivities or business interviews, he would bring on a discussion 
of the democratic syptem, as advocated by Jefferson, compared 
.with the autocratic system, as we saw it from the capital of the 
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czar. The result was that my beginning of real study in Amer- 
ican history was made by a very close examination of the life 
and writings of Thomas JejQferson, including his letters, messages, 
and other papers, and of the diplomatic history revealed in the 
volumes of correspondence preserved in the legation. The gen- 
eral result was to strengthen and deepen my democratic creed, 
and a special result was the preparation of an article on " JeflEer- 
son and Slavery," which, having been refused by the " New 
Englander," at New Haven, on account of its too pronounced 
sympathy with democracy against federalism, was published by 
the " Atlantic Monthly," and led to some acquaintances of much 
value to me afterward. 

Eetuming from St Petersburg, I was matriculated at the 
University of Berlin, and entered the family of a very intelligent 
gymnasial professor, where nothing but German was spoken. 
During this stay at Berlin, in the years 1855-6, I heard the lect- 
ures of Lepsius, August Boeckh, Carl Bitter, Friedrich von 
Eaumer, and others. The lectures of Ranke I could not follow. 
He had a habit of becoming so absorbed in his subject as to slip 
down in his chair, hold his finger up toward the ceiling, and 
then, with his eye fastened on the tip of it, go mumbling through 
a kind of rhapsody, which most of my German fellow-students 
confessed they could not understand. It was a comical sight : 
half a dozen students crowding around his desk listening to the 
professor, as priests might listen to the sibyl on her tripod, the 
other students being scattered through the room in various stages 
of discouragement My studies at this period were mainly in 
the direction of history, though with some reading on art and 
literatura Valuable and interesting to me, at this time, were 
the representations of the best dramas of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing, at the Berlin theater. Then, too, really began my 
education in Shakespeare: the representations of his plays (in 
Tieck's version) were, on the whole, the most satisfactory I have 
ever known. 

At the close of this stay in Berlin, I went, with a party of 
fellow-students, through .Austria to Italy. During the whole of 
the journey it was my exceeding good fortune to be thrown into 
very close relations with two of the party, both of whom became 
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eminent Latin professors, and one of whom, Dr. Henry S. Frieze, 
from his lecture-room in the University of Michigan, as a center, 
has done more than any other man within my knowledge to 
make classical scholarship a means of culture throughout our 
Western States. My excursions in Bome, under such guidance, 
I have always looked upon as one of the fortunate things of lifa 
The day was given to exploration, the evening to discussion, not 
merely of archaeological theories, but of the weightier matters 
pertaining to the history of Eoman civilization and its influence. 
Dear Frieze and Fishbume I How vividly come back the days 
in the tower of the Croce di Malta, at Genoa, and in our slgr- 
parlor of the Piazzi di Spagna, at Rome, when we held " high 
debate " on " the resemblance of thq Roman power to the Brit- 
ish," and kindred subjects. 

An episode of much importance to me, at this time, was 
meeting at Naples our American Minister at that court, Robert 
Dale Owen. His talks on the political state of Italy, and his 
pictures of the monstrous despotism of " King Bomba," took 
strong hold of ma Not even the vivid pages of Oolletta or of 
Settembrini have done so much to arouse in me a sense of the 
moral value of political history. 

These studies were followed up by excursions among the old 
cities of southern France, which give a far better conception of 
that wonderful Roman power than can be obtained in Italy 
alona At this period, too, my education, on the aesthetic side, 
was further developed by the study of art in its various phases, 
but, above all, of architecture, as displayed in cathedrals and 
town-halls. 

In 1856 I returned, and met my class, assembled to take 
their masters' degrees in course, at Yale. Then came the turn- 
ing-point in my whole education. I had been for some time 
uneasy because the way did not seem clear before me ; but at 
this Yale Commencement of 1856, while lounging with my 
classmates in the college yard, I heard some one say that 
President Wayland, of Brown University, was speaking in the 
Alumni HalL Going to the door, I looked within, and saw 
upon the platform an old man, heavy-browed, with spectacles 
resting upon the top of his head. Just at that moment he said, 
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very impressively, that in his opinion the best field of work for 
graduates was in the West; that the country was shortly to 
arrive at " a switching-off place " toward good or evil ; that the 
West was to hold the balance of power, and to determine 
whether the country should prove a blessing or a curse in 
human history ; and he upheld the claims of the West upon the 
best work of college men, 

I had never seen him before ; I never saw him afterward. 
His speech lasted, perhaps, ten minutes ; but it settled a great 
question for me. I went home, wrote to sundry friends that I 
was a candidate for the professorship of history in any Western 
college where there was a chance to get at students ; and re- 
ceived two calls, one to a Southern university, which I could 
not accept on account of my antislavery opinions, the other to 
the University of Michigan, which I accepted. My old Yale 
friends were kind enough to tender me a position for the build- 
ing up of their school of art ; but my belief was in the value of 
historical studies. The words of Way land rang in my ears, and 
I went to the University of Michigan. The work there was a 
joy to me from first to last My relations with my students of 
that period, before I had become distracted from them by the 
cares of an executive position, were among the most delightful 
of my lifa And then began, perhaps, the most real part of 
my education. I learned the meaning of the proverb, Docendo 
disces. I found active, energetic Western men in my classes, 
ready to discuss historical questions ; and I found that, in order 
to keep up my part of such discussions and class-room duties, I 
must work as I had never worked befora The education I re- 
ceived from my classes at the University of Michigan was 
perhaps the most useful of all 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN EPISCOPALIAN. 

I WAS " to tlie manner born." Well-nigli a quarter of a cent- 
ury's ministry has been given to the Church which I still serve. 
I love that Church too well to needlessly expose her weak points 
to the curious gaze of unfriendly eyes. There are no disap- 
pointed ambitions to turn my ink to galL If this article were to • 
stand alone, it would not see the daylight It is, however, to be 
the precursor of other papers, giving similar inside views of sis- 
ter churchea Frank confessions of the weaknesses of the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical organizations may serve a very useful pur- 
pose in calling attention to those evils. The first step toward 
any good house-cleaning is to throw open the windows and let 
light and air in. Such action may argue more care for the 
premises than the most resolute barring of shutters. One may 
ask. Why not throw open the windows upon the inner court of 
the Church itself, rather than upon the outside world ? My an- 
swer is, There are no windows opening inward through which a 
sufficiency of light can coma 

In the space allotted to me I will seek to suggest some at the 
defects of our system as touching worship, doctrine, and polity. 

L The Jews in olden times were known as " the people of 
the Book. " Episcopalians are thus practically known as " the peo- 
ple of the Prayer Book." I yield to none in a reasonable admi- 
ration for that venerable formulary, as a thesaurus of devotional 
literature, as a pattern of liturgical art One of the greatest serv- 
ices which the Episcopal Church renders to American Chris- 
tianity is its preservation of this noble heir-loom of all English- 
speaking Christians. But a use, certainly not that of Sarum or 
of York, such as has prevailed in our Church until of late, i» 
only an abuse of this noble book. Here is a great Church seek- 
ing to minister to all classes of a cosmopolitan people with one 
inflexible cast-iron order of worship ; thrusting upon " all sorts 
9 
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and conditions of men " one form of expression of the infinitely 
varying needs and aspirations of the human soul ; and then 
wondering that Methodists and Baptists sweep the field among 
certain classes, leaving it only here and there a forgotten sheaf to 
glean. There are three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
on every one of which, under all changing circumstances of life, 
there is one thing to be said — ^the Order for Daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer. The bibliolatry of the Prayer-book is 
best exemplified in a certain action of the highest council of our 
Church, which well deserves to be immortalized among the fol- 
lies of ecclesiasticism. At the time of the Chicago fire, our Gen- 
eral Convention was in session in Baltimora In the midst of the 
session one day, a delegate from Illinois rose to read the telegram 
which he had just received announcing that the city was in danger 
of utter destruction from the flames. Naturally he moved that 
the Convention interrupt its business and proceed to prayer. 
Unfortunately, however, there chanced to be no Collect in the 
Prayer-book for a burning city. What, then, could be done? 
Extemporize a prayer? Perish the thought that, in order to 
bring down help for a city wrapped in flames, the sacred order 
of the Prayer-book should be disregarded I Still, some prayer 
must be offered. So these assembled dignitaries, representing 
the combined wisdom of the Church, went solemnly through the 
Litany, which prays for well-nigh ever3rthing excejpt a burning 
city ; and then rose from their knees, feeling that, though Chi- 
cago might be burned to the ground, the majesty of the Prayer- 
book had been duly honored. 

IL As far as the official standards are concerned, the doctri- 
nal position of the Episcopal Church is singularly free. Perhaps 
it is a case of a Church building wiser than it knew ; none tlie 
less it has thus builded. Unfortunately, public opinion among 
us is by no means as large-minded as are our standards. 

Our Church reminds one of a little boy who has come into 
possession of his father's trousers, which he finds uncomfortably- 
big for his legs, and which he proceeds to take up by tucks. 

Practically, we have our full share of narrowness and in- 
toleranca In its ecclesiastical forms this littleness grows out of 
the saving doctrine of the Church — Apostolic Succession. I was 
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seriously asked, a few years ago, whether it was possible for a 
person to be saved outside of the Episcopal Church. A pres- 
byter, since elevated to the episcopate, expressed to one of my 
friends his deep concern about the soul of a near relative who 
had died out of the fold of the one true Church. Our Episco- 
pal Don Quixote, some years ago, levelled his lance against the 
other Churches of Protestant Christianity, as constituting a mass 
of what he was pleased to call " inorganic piety." 

The attitude of a considerable portion of our clergy concerning 
Biblical criticism has been rather scandalously displayed of late 
in the East The echoes of the panic-stricken ctj which went up 
to the heavens over the voice of a certain presbyter in New York 
have not yet wholly died out from the memories of thought- 
ful men, who have been pondering the revelation thus made of 
our development in lucidity. That agitation made the fact clear 
that very many of our clergy practically knew nothing of the new 
criticism ; which state of bliss, of course, did not deter these 
good brethren from duly anathematizing it 

One of our wisest bishops was reported as advising a certain 
clerical brotherhood, whose members were bent upon sharpening 
their tomahawks for the scalp of their erring brother, to take up 
the study of the Bible afresh — ^my informant said, with a certain 
grim humor, thinly veiled behind his calm words of counsel, 
as though enjoying the chance of a side-thrust at the ignorance 
which was assuming to decide off-hand upon questions of scholar- 
ship. Our last General Convention contributed one of the richest 
scenes in ecclesiastical history. In the course of the discussion 
upon the Eevised Lectionary, the chapter containing the story of 
Balaam's ass came up for consideration, and some of the speeches 
then made in the highest body of our Church were enough to 
make the angels laugh behind their wings. Delegate after dele- 
gate rose to his feet in protest against the omission of this 
precious chapter. It seemed clear to a large portion of the 
assembled wisdom of our Church that the everlasting faith 
would be seriously endangered if Bialaam's ass were not allowed 
a chance to bray freely. " Sometimes an ass may speak more 
wisely than a man," said one delegate ; a conclusion which an 
outsider might suggest was amply justified by the vote which 
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followed, wherein, almost universally, the dioceses determined 
not to rob tlie Church of this edifying chapter of history. 

There are many factors working together to depress the 
intellectual life of our clergy. The genius of our organization 
is eminently practical No other Church can show more assidu- 
ous labor in all practical philanthropies. The ambition of our 
clergy is to have working churchea Students have a poor 
chance under such a regime. The men who are driving this in- 
cessant mechanism of splendid charity, with a devotion before 
which I, for one, am ready to humble myself, may well be 
pardoned if they are behind-hand in their studies. None the 
less, the Church's intellectual life suffers from this fine enthu- 
siasm. The exaltation of the service becomes practically a 
depreciation of the sermon. One hears on every hand the com- 
mon saying of good Churchmen : " 0, we do not care much for the 
sermon, the service is quite sufficient for us 1 " The very length, 
of the service crowds the sermon out of its legitimate position, 
and dwarfs it of necessity into a sermonette. The emphasis laid 
upon ritual tends to dispense with intellectual qualifications on 
the part of the ministry. Men are often attracted to our 
ministry because of the comparative ease with which success 
may be won, if so desired, upon a minimum of brain- wasta Our 
seminaries, up to within the last few years, have been almost 
wholly in the hands of one or the other of the two schools of 
thought which have a common bond of sympathy in their suspi- 
cion of the intellect in religion. In the leading seminary of our 
land a bright student ventured a few years ago to put to his pro- 
fessor, in the mildest form, a question concerning the verbal 
inspiration of some Old Testament story, upon which a thun- 
derous answer came back: "Why, sir, if you begin to question 
the Old Testament, you will soon be going on to question the 
New Testament, and then what becomes of the faith ? " Two 
men, personally known to me, were driven from a certain class 
in this seminary — ^the one returning to the vocation which he 
had left in order to take up the work of the ministry, and the 
other going over into the ranks of Unitarianism — ^both by the 
obscurantism which tyrannously dominated this institution of 
learning. Most of our institutions use as text-books, in the de- 
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partment of Biblical Criticism, works whicli are as antiquated as 
a primer of the Ptolemaic astronomy. A student whom I sent 
to an Eastern divinity school, finding that there was no provision 
in the curriculum for the study of Comparative Eeligion, and not- 
ing that the great university under whose shadow his school was 
standing offered a course of lectures upon this vitally important 
department, asked consent of the dean to attend this course of 
lectures. This permission was refused, on the ground that the 
school might be prejudiced in the eyes of the Church were it 
known that one of its students was attending such a course of 
lectures in a Unitarian institution. The president of the college 
which is the chief feeder of the largest seminary in our Church, 
himself owned to me that his institution made no provision for 
scientific study, on the ground that the clergy had nothing to do 
with science save to oppose it 

Such facts need no comment A Church where these things 
are possible need not wonder if many of its clergy are mentally 
backward, nor be surprised if a tyranny of public opinion is 
possible under which the large liberty of the Church's standards 
is often effectively neutralized. 

m. The polity of our Church is venerable with years, and 
has the halo of tradition around it. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that it must have solid merits. But institutions, like 
men, may gather weakness by the age which clothes them with 
dignity. I venture to lift my hand against the sacred ark of 
ecclesiasticism only so far as to point out to the true priests 
where it seems to be edging off from the center of gravity. 

It is not only in the notes of a sheep-fold that one may catch 
glimpses of a conception of the office of the bishop, which, if 
realized, would revolutionize society. Any one who has engaged 
in the practical social works of our age knows what a loud call 
there is for true overseers of the Church ; men qualified to rouse 
and guide the enei^es of great dioceses, and lead' their moral 
forces into the conflict with the legion forms of evil that are 
tyrannizing over earth, and thus " organize victory " for the cause 
of righteousness and temperance and purity. It has been the 
boast of our Church that she has organized her armies more 
thoroughly than most other churches have dona True, but at 
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the head of her hosts she places not a general but a secretary of 
a war department, not a strategist but a master of red tape, not a 
Grant but a Halleck. I am not referring to individual bishops, 
but to the idea of the bishopric, as our Church realizes it Is 
her ideal that of a man freed from the petty routine of adminis- 
tration in order that he may devise large schemes and execute 
them, that he may map a campaign and push it through to 
victory? Far from it. We have made of our bishops confirm- 
ing machines — men whose time is chiefly occupied in going from 
parish to parish to perform a beautiful rite, which in their hands 
grows stale and unimpressive by virtue of endless repetition ; so 
that when a pastor has trained a class for confirmation, he sighs 
that this crowning rite of the young souFs life is to be perfunc- 
torily administered, by a tired bishop who knows nothing of the 
class individually, when it might be filled full of the feeling 
which is developed between the pastor and his spiritual children 
What can a man do in making a service impressive who has 
repeated that very service several times in a day, through seven 
days in the week? What time and strength are left him for the 
true duties of a bishop ? And in such perfunctory tasks do we 
waste the time and energies of the men whom we choose osten- 
sibly as the generals of our armies. Need we wonder that instead 
of organized campaigns we have desultory bushwhacking ? We 
do not count confirmation as a sacrament, and no one dreams of 
assigning to it such mystic powers as call for the supreme grace 
of Episcopal hands, yet to the tradition of the Church we sacrifice 
the splendid possibilities of leadership which now mock us in 
our routine-wearied bishops. 

Our episcopate has for many years been degraded by the 
strength of party feeling in the Church. It is the glory of the 
Episcopal Church that she is comprehensive enough to shelter 
widely differing schools of thought It has been her shame 
that these schools of thought have tended to become parties, 
carrying on an internecine war which was fatal to the develop- 
ment of her best life. It has become a well-nigh forgone con- 
clusion in the national conventions of our great parties that no 
true leader can be nominated for the Presidency. The rivalry of 
cliques within either party has sufficed to kill off each great can- 
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didate and leave the field clear for some " dark horsa" Precisely 
tlie same experience has been witnessed, again and again, in our 
diocesan conventiona Until the last few years we had ceased 
to expect that our greatest men could win our highest offices. 
Each party used to bring forward a true leader, and, after wearying 
ballots, some comparatively unknown man would be put up as a 
compromise candidate, his chief merit being that he had been 
too n^ative to excite the animosity of either side. He was sure 
of election. A presbyter who has had signal opportunities of 
gauging the caliber of the Episcopal bench remarked in my hear- 
ing a number of years ago: "In almost every diocese where 
there has been an election of a bishop during the ten years past, 
the new bishop has been inferior mentally to his predecessor." 
He could not speak thus of the latest decada The leading 
diocese of the land has lately given a signal illustration of our 
new departure, in the election to its assistant bishopric of the one 
man in the Church who would have found the place by a process 
of natural selection; and the second diocese of the land has 
within a few weeks nobly imitated this example by honoring 
itself with the choice of our greatest man. 

N The office of the episcopate is being degraded among us by the 
obtrusion of the money qualification. It is natural enough that 
dioceses should like to get a man, otherwise fitted for the posi- 
tion, who has also the useful qualification of a good bank 
account ; but it is quite as natural also that when men's eyes are 
turned upon the pocket of the candidate this serviceable append- 
age should swell into disproportionate size in the vision of the 
electors. It has come about, therefore, unconsciously, let us 
hope, that our dioceses have increasingly been drawn to a con- 
sideration of the assets of an eligible presbyter, until f eyr men 
have the hardihood to hope for an elevation to the episcopate 
who have not first made to themselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. Our latest bishop-elect, at the time of writing 
this paper, has just received his introduction to the Church in 
the columns of the "Churchman;" in reading which one is pain- 
fully struck with the difficulty that the writer seemed to have 
had in describing this excellent presbyter in terms which would 
account for his elevation. The cat seems to show its head out 
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of the bag in the clause, which might readily be passed unnoticed: 
" He is a man of large means." Better far now than stores of 
grace for an ambitious presbyter is a rich wif a A witty parson 
suggested at the time of the latest Convention that in the proposed 
" enrichment " of the Prayer-book (the suggestion would have 
come in very pertinently under this title), " the Form of Ordain- 
ing or Consecrating a Bishop " should be amended by the intro- 
duction of an additional question and answer to this effect: 
^^ The Presiding BUhxyp. Have you satisfied yourself that you 
are financially qualified for the office and work of a bishop ? " 

Answer. " I think so, my father-in-law being my helper." 

The aristocratic tendencies which are the heritage of our 
Church tend to leaven, unwholesomely, our episcopate. Our 
presbyters very often toady to their bishops, who are none too 
coy towards this adulation. A visit to England is apt to com- 
plete the turning of the episcopal head, and the episcopal body 
comes back to this democratic land in the full glory of a cock- 
aded hat and apron and knee-breeches, after the fashion of his 
lordship of London. In one of our cathedrals an American 
bishop turns a presbyter into an ecclesiastical flunkey, and has 
this member of the " inferior clergy " go before him from bis 
throne to the pulpit, carrying his episcopal staflE. Seeing which 
things, one does not wonder at the remark of a learned presbyter: 
^'If I was asked to name the strongest argument against the 
divine nature of the episcopate, I should refer to the effect of 
the office upon the men who fill it." • 

If there are such factors working unfavorably upon the epis- 
copate, it need surprise no one if the episcopate itself is, in some 
respects, reacting injuriously upon the Church. 

Worse far than any of the minor mischiefs of our episcopal 
administration, on which there is not time to dwell, are the 
graver dangers attending the attempt to combine a patriarchal 
despotism with a constitutional government Personal rule is 
always open to the danger of becoming misrula Under a con- 
stitutional government justice can generally be secured, but tin- 
der a patriarchal despotism liberty depends very much upon 
the patriarch. We try to combine these systems, and get some 
of the good and evil of each. Seeing what scandals have arisen 
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in other cliurches througli ecclesiastical trials, it was very natu- 
ral that our Church, having so convenient a paternal government 
ready at hand, should throw upon it much which otherwise would 
have been left to constitutional courts. The Church at large is 
often thus saved great trouble, but the individual clergy as often 
suffer great wrongs, while the deepest interests of the Church are 
injured. It is wise to trust big men with much latitude of ad- 
ministration in state or church, but history shows too clearly that 
smaller men need to be hedged roimd with the most stringent 
provisions of law, lest they become petty despots. A ** godly 
admonition " is a very convenient form for repressing diaconal 
exuberance and for drawing the rein upon over-mettlesome pres- 
byters, but so tight a rein may be thus drawn that the Church's 
progress shall be slowed up to a snail's pace. Snuffers may 
keep the light burning clearly ; they may also put the light out 
The practical working of such a system might be suspected from 
without ; it is painfully experienced within. Let a presbyter 
start the watch-dogs of the Church, always ready to scent heresy, 
barking on his trail, and the peculiar and exquisite adaptability 
of a " godly admonition " is displayed. To bring a heretic to 
trial is certain to make an open scandal, to stir up the hottest 
blood of the Church', to expose it to the alternatives of seeming to 
repress liberty of thought, or of seeming to sanction doctrinal 
laxity. How convenient to have an official who can quietly sit 
down upon the venturesome presbyter and stifle hi» voice, with- 
out attracting the notice of the ubiquitous reporters 1 What a 
delightful solution of the problem I He who has ears to hear 
will not fail to catch ominous whispers of the assiduity with 
which this episcopal weapon is used for the hushing of convic- 
tions and the silencing of speech. It has thus come to pass in 
our Church that while the utmost liberty of prophesying is per- 
missible under law, there is just as much actual liberty in any 
diocese as the bishop sees fit to allow, or as the tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion permits him to allow. 

It is within the legal power of a bishop to keep a man out of 
the ministry because of his own intellectual incapacity to under- 
stand that man's thought In one of the leading dioceses of bur 
land, a diocese which fully as much as any other represents the 
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culture of our Church, holy orders were peremptorily denied to 
a young man because he had been needlessly frank when under 
examination, in stating the philosophy of his theology; The 
bishop advised him to withdraw his application for orders, assur- 
ing him that he could never be presented for ordination. An- 
other bishop wrote, asking that the young man might be trans- 
ferred to his jurisdiction, proposing to admit him at once to 
orders. It was not, however, enough for this stalwart episcopal 
defender of the faith that he had rejected such a " neologian," but 
he must needs deny to him the liberty of seeking a chance of or- 
dination anywhere else, and to his fellow bishop and all the bench 
of bishops the right of passing judgment upon the matter. The 
only way in which my friend secured an entrance into our min- 
istry was by moving West, and renewing again the tedious pro- 
bation of candidateship in another diocese where, when he came 
up for examination^ he had learned enough of the wisdom of the 
serpent not to offer gratuitous philosophy to the episcopal mind 

It is the old story of the Christian Church. The episcopate 
has always been the great barrier to intellectual progress. It has 
supplied the needful factor of conservatism in Christianity, and 
the supply has been in excess of the demand. Brakes are need- 
ful, but if the train is to get anywhere it is not well that the 
brakes should be more powerful than the driving-wheels. 

In our polity there is nothing more scandalous than the state 
of our judicial system. What this is, a recent case, which is 
likely to become a cause celebre^ will best illustrata A cultivated, 
scholarly presbyter, of high standing in the Church at large, hav- 
ing such a striking presence as would make it preposterous for 
him to do anything " on the sly," took a carriage in a Western 
city, one evening, and visited several houses of ill-fame in search 
of a female relative who had gone astray. A certain reporter, 
untroubled with a character, recognized him, and saw the mate- 
rial for a first-class sensation, which was duly blazoned fortL 
This presbyter had incurred the suspicion of " the unco guid," 
by reason of his liberal views, and meaner motives were enlisted 
against him in high quarters. His vestry carefully investigated 
the report, and so satisfied the parish, which included some of 
the leading men of the State, as to his innocence, that it ha3 
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stood devotedly by him througli the trial that followed. The 
nature of that trial will be sufficiently indicated by a few unvar- 
nished facts. Of the eleven witnesses for the prosecution, eight 
testified positively to the innocence of the accused ; some having 
seen him repeatedly, and others having been with him constantly, 
during the term in which he was charged with his offenses; 
while of the other three, no one, save the reporter referred to, 
testified to anything beyond impressions. This reporter, on 
whom everything turned, was shown up by numerous affidavits 
as a forger, an embezzler, a fugitive from justice, who had been 
sailing under various aliases ; and, on discovering that he was 
found out, he slipped the town without venturing to rest over- 
night The accused was condemned by a vote of three to two ; 
one member of the court stating through the press afterwards 
that the verdict had been reached, not on the evidence submit- 
ted, but on thd suspicion that certain other expected evidence 
had been spirited away. The clergyman who had been induced 
to act as prosecutor avowed publicly his belief in the innocence 
of the accused, putting himself on record as " protesting against 
the finding of the so-called ecclesiastical court in the mock trial" 
The bishop, who let his sympathy with the prosecution find open 
manifestation, allowed private individuals to examine the official 
records of the case, and garbled extracts were thus given to the 
public, while the accused presbyter three times asked for a cer- 
tified copy at his own opst, in vain. And from such a " mock 
trial " there is no appeal in our Church to any higher court 1 Is 
it any wonder that one of our leading presbyters, a learned canon- 
ist, should withdraw from the active ministry of a Church which 
thus caricatures justice? 

Such are some of the confessions which an Episcopalian has 
to makcL I have sought to " set down naught in malice," but 
to speak in entire frankness concerning these grave and scan- 
dalous defects of our Church ; not surely from any love of expos- 
ing her sores, but only in the hope that laying bare these sores 
may aid in leading to their cure. She has ample vital force to 
purge her system of all impurities and to grow out in beautiful 
vigor towards the fullness of her noble form. 
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That the Roman pontiff can and ought to become reconciled 
and come to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civiliza- 
tion, is a proposition most solemnly condemned by Pius IX. in his 
famous Encyclical of December 8, 1864; it is the eightieth and 
last of the " errors " noted in the SyUabus. Here, then, we have an 
anathema fulminated against all the distinctive characters, all the 
civil economies, all the political institutions of modem society. 
I know that in the Allocution of March*18, 1861, ^^ which the 
Pope first replied with his rum possumua to the demand that he 
come to terms with progress, liberalism, and the rest, he re- 
hearsed the history of the harsh treatment of the Church at the 
hands of the Sardinian government, and says in effect that 
"progress," "liberalism," etc., mean simply the confiscation of 
church property,' imprisonment of bishops, and suppression of 
monasteriea But it is not competent even for the infallible head 
of the Church to alter the natural and received meaning of terms 
in common use; and when he declares that the Pope, i. e. the 
Church, neither can nor ought to become reconciled and come 
to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization, he 
must be understood to mean just what the words import Now, 
we here in America, Catholics no less than Protestants, or men of 
no religious profession at all, are firm believers in progress, liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization ; and when we find these anathema- 
tized by the head of the Catholic Church, we are bound to 
ask ourselves whether we are prepared to say Amen. It will 
not be denied that this country is the refuge of the oppressed 
and impoverished populations of Europe, precisely because here 
the forces of progress, liberalism, and modern civilization have 
freest play. Catholics are beneficiaries of this state of things no 
less than their non-Catholic fellow-citizens; and it would not 
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be an edifying spectacle to see them cursing these beneficent 
forces, while at the same moment they are gathering in for them- 
selves with botfi arms the bountiful harvest produced by their 
free operation, I confess, and be this the first point in these 
" Confessions," that I never have been able to be reconciled and 
to come to terms with this anathema of modem civilization. If 
a man is the enemy of these great forces, he is out of place in 
the United States ; his true home is some tranquil isle in the 
Doldrums. If there were any probability that Catholics here 
would ever approve the Pope's anathema of modern civilization, 
it would perhaps be incumbent on Congress to enact, though it 
were to put a slight strain upon the Constitution, laws which 
would tend to check the growth of Catholicity in this country. 
Salus populi mprema hx. The " religious liberty ** of the Mor- 
mons has been abridged by Act of Congress, and* that would be 
a precedent But there will be no occasion for such enactments ; 
the Americanism of Catholics may safely be trusted to preserve 
them from any tendency to reactionism. Still, it does no harm 
to declare openly that " we never, never, never will be slaves," 
and that we intend to do our political thinking for ourselves. 

Here the question occurs, What so very desirable state of 
society is superseded by this anathematized progress, and liber- 
alism, and civilization of modem days? The apostolic letters, 
encyclicals, and allocutions of the Pope have now for many years 
been simply a continuous jeremiad, a lamentation over the good 
old times past and gone, and the most unspeakable and de- 
plorable evils of this degenerate age, with its damnable plague 
of books, newspapers, and pamphlets, its accursed freedom of 
conscience, its godless schools, eta Look whither he may, the 
head of the Church sees nought to cheer or encourage in the 
course of human affairs throughout the world. Possibly if the 
rising tide of liberalism had not been threatening, and at last 
had not overwhelmed his own temporal sovereignty, he might 
not have fallen into this gloomy pessimism; but when the 
national army entered Eome and the king was installed in the 
Quirinal palace, the very heavens had fallen, and chaos was come 
again. And what was the happy state of things social and politi- 
cal which the advance of the modern spirit of progress swept 
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away ? Were the common people in those times happier, better 
fed, better housed, better educated, more moral, more obedient to 
law, less violent, than they are under the new dispensation of 
liberalism? So far from that being the case, the standard of 
living, socially and morally, physically and intellectually, is 
steadily rising with the advance of civilization; what would 
have been comfort in the days of our fathers is squalor now. 
Catholics in America are not very instant in prayer for tbe re- 
turn of those good old times ; like all their fellow-citizens, they 
believe the golden age is yet to come through progress, liberal- 
ism, and civilization, and for its coming they work and pray. 
They scan the social and political heavens from the meridian of 
Chicago rather than from that of Eoma 

Natives of Europe migrating to this country and entering 
into the current of American life are quickly modified by the 
new environment, so that in a few years their habits of thought, 
and in no small d^ee their physcial characters, undergo a 
change. The second generation of an immigrant stock is pretty 
effectually Americanized. And the religious ideas and habitudes 
which these immigrants import with them suffer a transforma- 
tion hardly less striking, if not in the actual immigrants, then in 
their progeny. The Polish or Eussian Jew of to-day is the 
father of the Eeformed or Progressive Israelite of a generation 
hence — a transformation hardly less radical than would be the 
transit from fetiohism to modem Unitarian Christianity. I dare 
not say that in the evolution of an American Catholic of the 
second or third generation of descent from a Connemara peasant 
there is so prof und a metamorphosis ; I do not care to measure 
it ; the religious ideas of the two terms of this evolution may be 
labeled with the generic name " Catholic ; " but not unlikely the 
" evoluted " American Catholic would not scruple to qualify the 
greater part of his Connemara ancestor's religious system and 
practice as superstition ; while the ancestor, were he living and 
able to comprehend the strictures of his polished descendant, 
would doubtless retort that his critic was no better than ^ 
heathen. " Our Lady of Lourdes " and " Our Lady of Knock " 
is partial to the unevoluted peasantry of Europe and teland. 
Our sturdy Catholic farmers on these western prairies are ignored 
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by the celestial visitant; but they do not complain of that; 
neither do L By the way, the Catholics of this country are be- 
coming perhaps the least superstitious element in our population. 
They are rapidly divesting themselves of the last tatters of their 
ancestral superstitions, and they do not take kindly to spiritism, 
faith-cures, and the like charlatanisms. The Protestant com- 
munions, especially Methodism, appear to be the great feeders of 
these species of delusions, as of Mormonism also. And thus the 
very large immigration of Catholics hither becomes an important 
factor in promoting true progress, liberalism, and civilization. 

What is the judgment of enlightened Catholic priests in 
America upon this outlook? Is it for them matter for regret 
that our Catholicity, as expressed in the lives and thoi^ghts of 
the people, should be thus metamorphosed? On the contrary, I 
believe they are well content with the situation and with the 
trend of popular sentiment among the members of the Church. 
If any protest is heard, it invariably comes from priests whose 
habits of thought were fixed by education, in other countries. 
But these " old fogies " get little encouragement here, whether 
from their people or their clerical brethren. " American ideas " 
will always rule in America. But what if these people become 
quite alienated from the faith of their fathers ? Well, I can con- 
ceive of circumstances under which even that might be looked 
upon by a sincere and loyal Catholic as not altogether a calamity. 

I see the peasantry of Italy, of divided Poland, of Bohemia, 
and of other Catholic countries swarming on these shores, and I 
hesitate to record the impression they make upon the well- 
ordered, intelligent, and prosperous American community in the 
midst of which they propose to cast their lot ; but recent occur- 
rences here in the West go to prove that at least till they have 
undergone the inevitable metamorphosis, they are an undesirable 
element to take into our body social and political They are 
ignorant, degraded morally and socially, brutish, superstitious ; 
and it were surely a very bigoted Catholic indeed who should 
lament if, while earning a livelihood here, and coming to some 
sense of the decencies of life and the requirements of civilized 
existence, they part with a good deal of what is by courtesy 
styled their religion. Eeligion has not "struck in " deep enough 
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to be of much service in the case of creatures who have yet to 
learn the elements of decent and orderly living. I do not trans- 
gress the just limits of truth or charity in asserting that the 
peasantry, the common people, in Catholic countries — ^Italy, 
Spain, Austria, and I might add Ireland, though that is not 
officially called a Catholic country — ^have not been justly dealt 
with either by their temporal or their spiritual masters. As re- 
gards Ireland, it is known of all men that there the power of the 
priesthood is paramount with the people. The people are sin- 
cerely attach^ to their priests, and their respect and obedience 
are voluntarily, cheerfully rendered. The priesthood, too, on 
many accounts well deserve the confidence and love of their 
flocks ;, for instance, they sympathize with the people fully in 
their political aspirations, while the miscalled " Church of Ire- 
land" has no care of these things. When all Ireland is battling 
for the rights of manhood, the miscalled^ Episcopal " Church of 
Ireland " publishes through its bishops a machine-made form of 
prayer for peace and tranquillity. But the priests have been 
criminally remiss in the performance of their duty of enforcing 
among the people the practice of many homely virtues which 
they lack, as temperance, frugality, industry, etc. Father 
Mathew showed the way to conquer one of the vices of the Irish 
people ; he left no successor. 

But it is not in Ireland alone that the Catholic priest is loved 
and trusted by his people ; the same is true, though not in the 
same degree, of every Catholic country, of every Catholic com- 
munity. If the people, then, are degraded, the Church is in a 
great degree answerable; and by the Church I mean the clergy, 
the bishops and priests, the pastors of the people. The pastors 
have seen the people sunk in ignorance and misery and have 
passed them by. The popes in their public pronouncements 
have much to say in deprecation of the unrestricted liberty of 
printing, teaching, preaching, robbery of church property, and 
ill-usage of bishops and priests, but never a word about the 
degradation of the people, never an anathema against the in- 
humanity of the great landed proprietors of Italy, Silesia, and 
other Catholic countries, who have lived in splendor while 
their poor serfs are trodden down. The mighty influence of the 
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Churcli ought to have been at all times exerted for the uplift- 
ing of the peopla Small wonder if the Church is losing 
the confidence of the common peopla Nothing is ever done 
by the Church to promote popular education, save when " in- 
fidel " governments or a Protestant propaganda essay to gather 
the children of the poor into their schools. The Church pro- 
motes schools only as a defensive measure against the encroach- 
ments of her enemies. If the Church truly favored the general 
education of the people, popular schools would not be, as they 
are, a modem innovation. The "Brothers of the Christian 
Schools," and other teaching fraternities and sisterhoods, are 
doing good work for popular education ; but they come too late 
in the day to save the Church from the reproach of having 
neglected, while she had the power and the means, to instruct 
the young in the elements of knowledge 

When the immigrants from Catholic countries come hither, 
they are seen to be almost as little influenced by Christian teach- 
ing as the Chinese ; for the Church they show no regard what- 
ever; nevertheless, they and their fathers before them have en- 
joyed, in the fullest measure, all the spiritual benefits the Church 
has to offer. What shall we say of the Poles and Bohemians, 
races whose turbulent spirit is a formidable menace to the public 
peace wherever they congregate, as in many of our Western 
cities ? Let the recent history of Chicago and Milwaukee give 
the answer. In any Polish church congr^ation a free fight, 
or a riot with bludgeons and fire-arms, may be expected at any 
moment I fancy that the Polish congr^ations in the XJnit^ 
States that have not had at least one riot must feel as though 
they had not yet received the requisite "baptism of fire," 
The rallying-place of the riotous Poles and Bohemianis in Mil- 
waukee a few weeks ago was the neighborhood of the St Stan- 
islas Church. If the spiritual teachers of these people are to be 
judged by the fruits of their teachings they have little reason 
to boast It is not unfair to put the Church on the defen- 
sive, and to demand of her an account of her stewardship dur- 
ing the many generations through which she has represented 
to these people the religion of Jesus Christ The Church, then, 
seems powerless to mold these populations to the fashion of 
10 
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civilized life, but they must and shall be transfoiined. If in 
the process of transformation what religion they now have is 
eliminated, and any or no substitute religion takes its place, 
there are no tears to be shed. And if some miserable, lazy laz- 
zarone of Naples could be won to the decencies of life, losing his 
aversion to honest work and soap and water, but in the process 
were somehow to be weaned from his devotion to St Jamiarius, 
and to ally himself with the followers of Father Gavazzi, becoiQ-- 
ing, as the phrase runs, a " Bible Christian," the world would cer- 
tainly be a gainer. Would the Catholic Church be a loser? 
Would the man himself be a loser? Plangat Judaeus Apella, 
non ego. 

Union of Church and state, subordination of the state to 
the Church, and combination of the two powers in one person, 
the Pope : these systems have been tried long enough, and with 
such results upon the fortunes of the common people as we see 
to-day in the condition of the lower orders in the several coun- 
tries of Europe. No one who has tasted of the sweets of liberty 
and popular government will wish to go back to that now 
happily obsolete state of affairs. American Catholics are not 
less intensely loyal to their country, nor less heartily in love 
with popular government than any other section of the Ameri- 
can people ; they are sincerely and unconditionally loyal to the 
Constitution of the United States. How this attitude may be 
reconciled with entire and implicit loyalty to their supreme 
spiritual ruler, who insists upon obedience on the part of secular 
governments to his decrees, is a question American Catholics do 
not worry about ; let casuists tackle it, if they will. But if His 
Holiness were ever to have occasion to complain of the govern- 
ment of the United States, as he did of that of Mexico in his 
Allocution of December 15, 1865, that the government " feared 
not in the least to declare that it never would submit its acts to 
the supreme authority of the Apostolic See," in such a case 
American Catholics would be the first to ask in wonder why 
the government of the United States should fear. And what 
was the act of the Mexican Government which gave occasion to 
this unfortunate expression? An act suppressing ecclesiastical 
courts, depriving them of the right of judging the offenses of 
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clerics, criminal as well as ecdesiatical. Surely, surely, the 
clergy of Mexico needed the interference of the state to save 
religion itself from dishonor. Why, to scourge them with 
scorpions would have been no excess of severity, and should 
have been regarded as salutary, if so they could be saved from 
ptdque, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and scandalous living, and 
induced to live cleanly and useful lives. The Pope ought rather 
to have applauded the Mexican Government for stripping the 
Church of its wealth, if so there appeared any hope of bringing 
the clergy of that unfortunate country to a sense of their duty. 

Other indications of the sort of governments we should have 
if the Pope's wishes were consulted occur everywhere in the 
public utterances of Pius IX. ; they are seen in his rather unfor- 
tunate Encyclical of December 8, 1864, with SyUabus annexed 
These pronouncements strain to the breaking point the loyalty 
of American Catholics to the head of their ChurcL 

I state a few propositions taken from the authentic declara- 
tions of the Holy See, which by no means meet the hearty 
approval of American Catholics. In his Encyclical of December 
8, 1864, Pius IX. pronounces that doctrine to be "opposed to 
holy writ, and altogether false, which asserts that state of civil 
society to be the best, wherein the government does not punish 
the violators of the Catholic religion, except so far as the public 
peace requires." Of course, then, in the Pope's view, the state 
should punish violations of the Catholic religion ; for instance, 
should lock up in jail any heretic who should dare to preach 
against the Church. A zealot might from this not illogically 
infer that to bum heretics is to do service to God. 

In the same famous Encyclical Pius re-affirms the dictum of 
one of his predecessors, Leo the Great, that "the supreme civil 
power is conferred not for the governance of the world only, but 
principally for the defense of the Church ; " and he deprecates 
the " false and perverse opinion which would do away with that 
salutary power which the Catholic Church, according to her 
divine Author's ordinance and command, must needs exercise 
freely till the end of time, not only in regard to individuals, but 
also in regard to nations, peoples, and their sovereign princes." 
But it does not seem probable that the Church will ever again 
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have an opportunity to bring this extraordinary power into 
play. States and nations, and their supreme rulers, will hence- 
forth make an effort to manage their affairs without pontifical 
help. 

Liberty of conscience and freedom of worship are, as a mat- 
ter of course, pronounced to be abominations; they are a "rav- 
ing madness" according to Gregory XVL in his Encyclical 
Mirari^ and " a most pestilent error." The grief of the supreme 
pontiff on account of the spread of this abomination over Catholic 
countries finds frequent expression. Thus, in his Allocution of 
July 26, 1855, Pius IX. laments the infringement by the Spanish 
Government of the convention whereby the Catholic religion was 
recognized as " the sole religion of Spain, all other religions being 
excluded." In another Allocution he declares null and void 
certain laws of the republic of New Granada, permitting to im- 
migrant foreigners the public practice of their own religions. In 
the Encyclical of August 15, 1832, Gregory XVL draws a har- 
rowing picture of the evils which result from this pestilent error. 
And yet freedom of conscience and of public worship se^ns to 
work rather beneficially here in the United States. It is a pity 
that no pope has ever had the advantage of seeing with his own 
eyes popular government in actual operation. It would be a dis- 
tinct benefit to the Catholic world if the Pope could be induced 
to come hither on a tour of observation ; but he must come in- 
cognitOj en mufii, so to speak, in coat and trousers. "Were he to 
come arrayed in his official costume, our American snobs — Prot- 
estant and infidel snobs — ^would so encompass him round about 
with adulation that he would have no chance to see the real 
people and their lives. Among the lessons he might learn would 
be one the world learned long ago, viz., that the Church ought to 
be separated from the state, and the state from the Church, 
though such separation is condemned in the Syllabus. He would 
learn, furthermore, the benefits of competition, so to speak, among 
churches, on seeing how effectually the several communions, our 
own holy Church not excepted, are stimulated by a natural 
spirit of honorable rivalry to excel in every good work. If liberty 
of conscience and of worship is found to be the means of making 
the pastors of souls more zealous, and their lives more edifying, 
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that ougbt to be, even in the eyes of the supreme pontiff, its all- 
sufficient justification. How much better, how much more Chris- 
tian-like for the Church to win and to hold her adherents by the 
tie of free, and loving, and loyal attachment, as in this country, 
than by force and penalties. NevOTtheless, among the propo- 
sitions condemned in the Encyclical of December 8, 1864, is 
one which asserts that ** the Church does not possess the power 
of employing force." In a word, a brief experience of popular 
government would convince the Pope that the more strictly the 
Church confines berself to her purely spiritual affairs the better 
it will be for the Church herself, for the faithful, and for the 
world in general. And one of the things the Church should be 
most chary of meddling with is science ; her experience in that 
field (instance the persecution of Galilei) has not been very 
gratifying. Every one will agree with the Pope in declaring to 
be erroneous the proposition {Syllabus XIL) that "the decrees of 
the Apostolic See and Eoman Congr^ations hinder the free prog- 
ress of scienca" Indeed, how could they? We know that the 
earth moves, despite these decrees ; and comets pay no respect 
to papal bulls. 

Holy Church ought, if any possible way of doing the thing 
can be discovered, to reverse or amend the papal condemnation 
of progress and modem civilization. If the Church, through 
maintaining this hostile attitude, should lose the love and con- 
fidence of the common people, then though all the duchesses of 
England, with the dukes, the marquises, the whole nobility and 
the eestbetico-ritualistic section of the clergy in their train, were 
to become converts, it would profit her nothing ; it would be a 
fool's bargain. Mem. : the future belongs to the common peopla 
The Pope, when he subscribes himself "Zeo, episcopus^ servus 
servorum Dei" would do well to reali25e the full import of these 
terms; he is "servant of God's servants," of the common people 
— ^a good old "Yankee notion," for are not our public func- 
tionaries, even the highest, in truth the people's servants ? And 
the common people can enforce their will even on the Pope him- 
self, as we may see in a recent instance when a courageous Irish 
bishop, true representative of the common people, plainly threat- 
ened, in a pastoral letter, that should Leo XIIL disr^ard the 
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people's choice of an archbishop for Dublin, and appoint the 
nominee of the English Cabinet, the Irish might secede and set 
up a church of their own. The people's choice was approved by 
Bome in this instanca 

There is no reason why any American should feel concern 
about the multiplication of high church dignitaries in this coun- 
try. A cardinal is as harmless as a simple bishop, though of 
course he looks more formidable when he dons his full toggery. 
As for monsignori, camerarii s^eti, prothonotaries apostolic, 
and such small fry of the prelacy, why we may say of these 
" titularities " what Labouchere the other day said of baronetcies 
in the English House of Commons : " I'd as soon refuse to a poor 
starving donkey a thistle, as I would refuse a monsignorate to 
any one who longed for it" But it is of very great importance 
that the right sort of men shoidd be chosen bishops; and as the 
present discipline of the Church does not allow the priests and 
people to have a voice in the selection of their chief pastors, the 
Pope should at least guard very carefully against mistakes ; and 
in this matter mistakes, even very serious ones, have been not 
infrequent 
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The confessional, in the ecclesiastical sense of that word, is 
not an established institution in the Baptist Church. The idea 
of kneeling down outside of a wooden box and whispering one's 
sins to a priest within, is as far from Baptist ideas of confession 
as anything could ba Among Baptists it is not the priest but 
the congregation of believers that dominates. Instead, therefore, 
of confessing their sins to a friar, they confess them one to an- 
other. The prayer or covenant meeting furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for such melancholy self-accusation, for it is a notable 
fact that few people ever confess their sins with any sort of en- 
thusiasm. Having acquired in early youth the traditional Bap- 
tist habit of " speaking out in meeting," I purpose to speak out 
freely in this article. I have often noticed in Baptist prayer- 
meetings that brethrCTi who rise with a view of confessing their 
own sins often end by exhorting their brethren to forsake theirs 
also. While my confession is drawn from my own experience, 
my Baptist brethren are all more or less implicated in it ; and I 
am not sure but I shall lapse into exhortation before I finish. 

I cannot say that I was bom into the Baptist Church, for no 
Baptist is allowed to speak in this way except in the sense of 
the new birth, which is always considered necessary as a condi- 
tion of membership. The absence of any service for christening 
or consecrating infants is the natural accompaniment of a belief 
that the children of Baptists have no more claim to membership 
in the church, and no more claim to mercies from heaven on ac- 
count of the ecclesiastical connections of their parents, than have 
the children of those who have never " experienced religion." 
No one is really a Baptist until he is old enough to stand up 
before the whole congregation and tell why he is a Baptist The 
only sense, therefore, in which one can be said to be bom a Bap- 
tist is when he has been " bom again," has had his eyes opened. 
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But if a Baptist parentage and a very early initiation into 
Baptist Sunday-schools, beginning in the infant-class, may be 
regarded as constituting one a natural, flesh-bom Baptist, then I 
may claim this birthright — ^a birthright which I have never 
wished to sell for any mess of ecclesiastical pottaga Strenuously 
protesting against the hideous doctrine of infant damnation^ 
Baptists have never fixed any age at which a child, by acquir- 
ing the responsibilities of free will, is capable of going to some 
other place than heaven. In general, they would perhaps say 
that the age of accountability varies, and that a child old enough 
to experience the sense of guilt, is old enough to suffer its 
punishment But the very rational method of asking any person, 
whether youth or adult, to describe his " experience " before the 
church instead of subscribing to a long formula of beliefs, en- 
ables the church as a grand jury to judge whether the candidate 
has been sufficiently convicted and sufficiently pardoned to be 
enrolled as a member. 

Coming thus into the church by the force of birth and the 
force of conviction, what did the writer find within it? He 
found a religious system in which there seemed to be all the con- 
ditions for perfect freedom of development Here was a sect 
without a hierarchy and with no organized system of ecdesii^s- 
tical tyranny. Each separate church stood independently on its 
own foundation, and would resent meddlesome interference from 
any other quarter. It was a church unfettered by elaborate 
standards or written creeds. There was no liturgy in which 
articles of belief or theological imprecations were deftly inter- 
woven with prayers or litanies. Each church was a little self- 
governing community holding simply fraternal relations to other 
churches of the same faith and order. Tet there were cohesive 
elements, visible and invisible, which held these churches together 
very strongly. The visible elements were the Bible, baptism, 
and communion; the invisible elements, an unwritten creed 
which was held with much uniformity and power. With all its 
actual and theoretical freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny, where 
did the shoe pinch ? It did not pinch, of course, until the foot 
began to grow ; but eventually there were several points in which 
the shoe became uncomfortable. Some of these I will designate. 
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1. The writer felt that the line of church fellowship was 
drawn in an unnatural way. I say church fellowship in con- 
tradistinction to the larger term of Christian fellowship. There 
are relations of comity and fellow-feeling between Baptists 
and those of other denominations, arising out of congruities of 
doctrinal belief, which permit them to join with evangelical sects 
in such objects as they have in common. But the question of 
church fellowship is made to depend upon the acceptance of a 
particular form of a particular rita Namely, upon the quantity 
of water that one uses in the ordinance of baptism, and the 
method of its application. Here is a man who holds precisely 
the same theological views as his Baptist brethren. They agree 
together on all things that are considered essential for salvation, 
but they cannot be united in the same church without submit- 
ting to the same ceremonial form. One thinks it sufficient if he 
indicates discipleship to Jesus by having his forehead moistened ; 
the other must be plunged beneath the water so that not a single 
inch of his body remains dry. To those who look for a basis 
of union and organization among Christians founded upon the 
identity of their religious purpose, insistance upon some par- 
ticular initial rite seems an unnatural obstruction to church 
fellowship. 

I cannot confess my own sins as a Baptist without implicat- 
ing in the general charge all other denominations that insist on 
water baptism as a means of entrance to the visible church. 
The special narrowness of the Baptists consists in maintaining 
the necessity of one particular form of the baptismal seal, allow- 
ing no validity to any other pattern. But here let me say, by 
way of exultation, that though Baptists admit no one to church 
membership who has not passed through the depths of the bap- 
tismal waters, yet except in one or two fragmentary sects thrown 
off from the regular Baptist body, they have never insisted on 
baptism as an essential condition of admittance to heaven. To 
Christians of other sects must be awarded the glory of teaching a 
system in which all infants who do not receive this watery seal 
upon their brows are exposed to everlasting fire. The smoke of 
such a frightful holocaust has left none of its soot on the pages 
of Baptist history. Immersion is regarded solely as a manif esta- 
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tion of obedience to Jesus Christ, as a symbol of his resurrection, 
and also of the new birth of the candidate ; but the stress laid 
upon it constitutes it a rigid condition of church fellowship. 

It may be said that to make such a service optional, or to 
permit the use of any other form, would destroy the special sig- 
nificance of the Baptist organization as a sect All the better. 
The more we remove the special distinctions that separate us, 
the more unobstructed will be the union based upon those 
grander elements which we have in common. The line that 
separates Methodists from Episcopalians is a simple air line, a 
difference in the atmosphere; the line that separates Episco- 
palians from many other Christians is a line of prayer-books; 
but the line of fellowship that divides Baptists from aU other 
denominations is a canal. Is it not time to put a few convenient 
bridges over it? 

The extreme rigidity of Baptists in regard to this particular 
rite is seen in their making it a condition of admittance to the 
Lord's Supper. They may hold communion of spirit vdth other 
Christians who have had the misfortune to be sprinkled ; they 
may be related by ties of blood to those who acknowledge alle- 
giance as evangelical Protestants to the same Master, but by no 
possibility can they drink with them from the same cup, or eat 
with them from the same loaf, in the memorial service of the 
Lord's Supper. In England there is less need of making this 
confession. Baptists there very largely practice "open com- 
munion," and Mr. Spurgeon is its valiant exponent. In this 
country, close communion is still strenuously held by the ma- 
jority of regular Baptist churches. Open-communion Baptists 
defend their practice on the ground that the Scriptures do not 
necessarily make baptism a prerequisite for communion. But I 
confess that the exclusive spirit illustrated by close communion 
is the best argument against it That the memorial supper 
observed by Jesus Christ and commended to his disciples for 
the purpose of bringing them together in unity of spirit, should 
be made dependent upon the precise observance of one particular 
form of an ecclesiastical rite, and thus become a table of disunion 
instead of commimion, seems a sad lapse from the original spirit 
and significance of the Lord's Supper. 
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2. But this narrowness of fellowship in the Baptist Church 
arises largely from its rigid and literal view of biblical interpre- 
tation. Baptists as a denomination have not acquired the creed- 
making habit to any great extent They have insisted with 
much pride that the Bible is the foundation of their belief and 
practica They presume to test all creeds by the infallible stand- 
ard of the written word. While other Protestant denominations 
make the same claim, none cling to it with so much tenacity as 
Baptists. I confess, however, that I am thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the hard and mechanical interpretation of its pages in 
vogue in the denomination. It serves the purpose of a sect, 
but does not serve the larger purpose of which the Bible is capa- 
ble. There is also this logical difficulty, that, in spite of claim- 
ing absolute authority for the Book, uniform doctrinal conclu- 
sions cannot be reached witl\out a uniform interpretation. In 
my own church, I soon found that there was a strong difference 
between some of its members, who maintained an iron-clad 
Calvinism, and others, who had yielded to the milder doctrines of 
Arminianism. The Bible was freely invoked on both sides by 
the disputants, and with almost equal success. The ease with 
which texts could be drawn from the same document to support 
diametrically different positions, gradually convinced me that 
the Bible could not be used as an infallible guide without an 
infallible interpretation. This argument of our Boman Catholic 
brethren against the Protestant position is unanswerabla 

Not only is the Baptist view of the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the Book untenable, but its interpretation of the 
Book is even more narrow than its theories requira Following 
the path of unyielding literalism, its schools of theology, and 
consequently its ministers, have hardly been open to the influ- 
ences of new and lai^er theories of biblical criticism and the 
broader and less constrained interpretations which they permit 
The poetry of the Old Testament they have interpreted with as 
much, soberness as if it were fact Flights of rhetoric and bold 
imagery have been measured with a foot-rule. Ascriptions of 
praise and warm effusions of worship have been recast into the 
mold of doctrine; parable, metaphor, exuberant Orientalisms, 
allegories or figares of speech, have been transmuted at once into 
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cold, hard dogma by the petrifying toucli of the doctrinaire. 
There is all the difference between treating the Bible as a living 
growth of the human mind and heart through several centuries, 
still capable of spiritual nutriment, and treating it as a collection 
of aerolites whose metallic value can only be ascertained through 
the blow-pipe and the crucibla The microscopic way of looking 
at texts, disputations as to whether the preposition " into," when 
used in close proximity to a pool of water, implies the doctrine 
of immersion ; the chipping of a text off here and another there, 
to be put together in tesselated patterns of dogma, all impress 
me as a false and unnatural method of treating the Book. I am 
therefore obliged to confess that the Bible the Baptists have 
appealed to is the Baptist Bible, and the Baptist Bible is one 
that bears the denominational water-mark. It can only be seeu 
when held to the light in a certaii\ way. 

8. But though the Baptists claim to get their theology oat 
of the Bible, I must confess that they put a good deal into it, 
and of a kind that tinges its pages with a gloomy, tragic cast 
Historically, Baptists are heirs of the Calvinistic theology. 
Though they have not used the "Westminster Confession or the 
Shorter Catechism to brand the members of the flock, they have 
imbibed the spirit of those documents. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that creeds are perpetuated only by written statements. 
They may be transmitted by oral confession, just as the Vedic 
hymns are passed down generation after generation, from mouth 
to mouth, and from ear to ear. The persistence with which 
these mediaBval views of theology have been held, is an. illustra- 
tion of the force with which theology may be propagated by 
tradition. Thus the Baptists, while appealing to the Bible as 
the sole depository of their faith, and to Jesus Christ as the su- 
preme spiritual authority, have accepted a theology developed 
by Augustine and Calvin, which has no more connection with 
Jesus Christ than has the doctrine of infant damnation with his 
blessed welcome to little children. The Old Testament legend 
of the fall of Adam has been for Baptists, in common with all 
other heirs of Calvinism, the foundation-stone of their theology. 
Its consequences were foreseen in the councils of eternity, and 
provided for by the voluntary sacrifice of one member of the 
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Trinity. Bat the boiefits of this sacrifice, ^hich might have 
been extended to all the race, were paisimomonsly limited to an 
elect few, choeen without rderenoe to character or achievement^ 
but solely through the ezocise of the Absolute Sovereignty 
of the divine wilL The rest were remanded to the everlasting 
misery which the sins of thdr first parents had entailed upon 
them, and which they had also invited by repeating ignorantly 
or willfully the original transgression. The flagrant injustice of 
consigning to everlasting misery countless millions of the human 
race steeped in the darkness of heathenism, unconscious of a 
divine revelation, who have never even heard of the name of 
the world's Bedeemer ; the organized and perfunctory cruelty of 
insuring the production through coming centuries of swarming 
myriads of human beings endowed with exquisite capacities for 
pain, to be poured in a voluminous cataract as inextinguishable 
fuel for the ceaseless fires of heU; the utter arbitrariness of 
the punishment ; the cold, hard implacability of the sovereign 
whose single eye exists for his own glory, and who saves the few 
and damns the innumerable many for the same object — ^all this 
constitutes but a feeble presentation of the moral enormities of 
the Calvinists' system. Complicated with this is a view of the 
sacrifice of Jesus that disfigures its moral import, converting its 
sublime and awful tragedy into a legal or commercial propitia- 
tion of the divine wrath. 

Thus in the Baptist Church we have the singular anomaly of 
a religious body taking its religion from Jesus Christ and its 
theology from John Calvin. The two will not mix. They stand 
in logical and practical contradiction. There is eternal warfare 
between them. Either Calvin will conquer Jesus, or Jesus will 
conquer Calvin. There can be no doubt as to the result For a 
long time Calvin seems to have had the supremacy, but the 
spirit of Jesus has slowly but surely made itself felt in the 
hearts and lives of the good men and women of the Baptist faith, 
who have ignored its theology in their practical devotion to its 
religious truths. This reviviQ of the spirit of Jesus means the 
final extinction of a theology so entirely at war with the truth 
the Master taught 

4 Still another confession must be mad& As the Baptist 
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Church comes down to us in this country largely through the 
Puritan heritage, and cramped and fettered by a false theol- 
ogy, its relation to practical life has also partaken of the gloom 
and rigidity we might expect Baptists have been largely 
Sabbatarians. They have looked with distrust upon innocent 
recreations, they have opposed the opera and the drama, they 
have viewed human life too much as if the grand object of 
existence here were simply to find salvation from a threatened 
punishment after deatL When this is made the supreme ob- 
ject of existence of a church, it is likely to be so absorbed in 
its contemplation of a future heaven and hell as to overlook 
largely the hdls and the heavens that lie all round it In short, 
I am obliged to confess that the Baptist Church has not been 
sufficiently educative nor sufficiently humanitariaiL It has not 
risen to its opportunity to be a great moral, molding force in 
the life of to-day. It has carried to an extreme its idea of the 
separation of the church from the world. There are individual 
churches that stand out as marked exceptions to this statement 
I am speaking now of the impression the body makes as a whole. 
These are the main confessions I have to make as one 
" speaking the truth in lova" They indicate, not that the Bap- 
tist Church is a failure, but that it has not reached its full and 
possible development What it needs is an extension to the in- 
dividual church-member of the independence existing in the 
individual church, the recognition of greater liberty of thought, 
of the unity that may exist in a diversity of beliel It needs 
also a broader view of the office of the Bible as a source of moral 
and religious appeal, and it needs to permit far greater freedom 
in the interpretation of that book. It has from time to time 
proscribed some of its ablest theological leaders Differing in 
a matter of biblical interpretation has been visited with censure 
and even expulsion. There are signs, however, that the Baptist 
body is applying more widely its own cardinal principle of toler- 
ation. Already there are Baptist churches to be found where a 
broad, free, liberal gospel is preached without any danger what- 
ever to the eternal foundations of Christian faith. It has shown 
also that when the warping influences of dogma are removed, it 
can rear a school of strong, vigorous, and courageous teiEwhers, 
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who sliall not hesitate to declare the whole counsel of GoA As 
a marked illustration of the perfect candor, broad scholarship, 
reverent tone, and freedom from dogmatic bias that may be 
united in a theological work, I may refer to Prof. 0. H, Toys's 
" Old Testament Quotations." As the Bible is the fundamental 
source of appeal to Baptists, such a book marks an epoch in its 
interpretation. "When this restraint of dogma is still more widely 
removed and the emphasis is laid yet more strongly upon the 
plain, practical principles of the gospel, the Baptist Church will 
rise to a new opportunity. With its broad, free constitution, it 
is eventually destined to feel the influence to its full extent of 
the liberal movement in theology. Its great special work has 
been to demonstrate to the world that civil and religious liberty 
are not incompatible, that the rights of conscience must be 
sacredly respected. It has still before it the not less important 
task of according to every one of its communicants that full 
liberty of the spirit which belongs to every son of God. 
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I WAS bom and educated in the old faitli of New England, 
whicli my ancestry had unfailingly kept through every genera- 
tion since my English progenitor came in the first Puritan com- 
pany to Salem.* I was not made to change my faith by any 
influence from already existing Unitarianism, and when I had 
changed I knew nothing at first of Unitarians, or of their litera- 
ture It was fourteen years after a copy of Ohanning's works had 
been presented to me before I examined the life and the writings 
of that illustrious representative of departure from the traditional 
beliefs of our fathers, and during the thirty years since I made 
my own departure from those beliefs I have never met with any- 
thing, of learning or of thought, at all adequate to express or to 
fully justify the change of faith which produced Unitarianism, 
and which has produced, and is still more producing now, an 
altogether new religious world. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of Unitarianism thus far 
than the contrast between its serene self-confidence and self-satis- 
faction, the general justice of which I would not dispute, and its 
total failure to solve its own problems and settle its own position 
in any adequate and effective way. In its eminent leaders^ its 
very respectable reviews and journals, its platforms and organi- 
zations, it faces nowhere in particular, and stands for. nothing def- 
inite and thorough and complete Twenty years since, Dr. Row- 
land Williams, then eminent as an English Broad Churchman 
of very radical or advanced tendencies, said of " The Theological 

* An historical survey would show that all the early English and American 
Puritanism, whether Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, or any other, has 
either become, or is on the way to become, Unitarian in fact, if not in name. 
If the name had never arisen, and no sect had been formed, the movement 
would have had a far wider manifestation than it now has. 
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Review," now dead, but then the English organ of Unitarian 
learning and opinion : 

*' The essays seein well enough written, but with that indescribable air of 
conclusions leading to nowhere, which always tempt me to ask an Unitarian 
divine—* Well, what next ?' " • 

On reading Theodore Parker's life, Dr. Williams expressed 
his decided preference for "such minds,'' as compared with "the 
common old Unitarians, with their mixture of bondage to the 
letter and slowness to apprehend the idea, which makes them 
hash up the first chapter of St John." Dr. Martineau had given 
an illustration of the very thing complained of by Dr. Williams, 
when he wrote as follows in a memorial notice of John Kenrick, 
the most eminent of English Unitarian scholars : 

" His Christianity appeared to remain, in its essence, a religion of authority, 
depending for its weight on its credentials of miracle. Tet his critical acumen, 
directed upon the Scriptures, led him to ineyitable concessions which insensibly 
'honeycombed' the whole ground of that older theory. While repelling 
Strauss's attack upon the evidences of Beyelation, he admits the co-existence 
of myth and history, and the need of discrimination to separate them. While 
Tindicatingthe historical fidelity of the synoptical gospels, he establishes in them 
a scale of true and less true, not excluding the false and contradictory, and 
gives the highest credit to an evangelist who cannot be claimed as an eye-wit- 
ness of what he relates. He contends earnestly for the genuineness of the 
prophecies attributed to Christ respecting the approaching end of the world and 
his own coming on the clouds to judge mankind ; yet relinquishes their truth, 
and admits that they were spoken under illusion." 

On this Dr. Martineau's judgment was that "history colored 
by tradition and mixed with myths, and a prophet subject to 
mistaken views of his own functions and the world's future," 
leave but doubtful standing ground for " an oracular revelation, 
to be taken on trust of its credentials." Dr. Martineau added that, 
" if this is not the kind of revelation which our nature needs," as in 

♦The life, now in prex>aration, of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, will relate the cir- 
cumstances under which ''The Christian Examiner" died at the hands of 
friends angered by an article of earnest radical conviction which Dr. Bellows 
allowed to appear. It told what next precisely, as facts now manifest prove. 
Dr. F. H. Hedge and Dr. A. P. Peabody were among those most offended, al- 
though Dr. Bellows had said that the article, little as he agreed with it, should 
be inserted if it cost them every subscriber they had, because it was serious, able 
and scholarly, on one side of current discussion. 
11 
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the Unitarian view he assumes that it is not, then it does not alter 
all matter if we find in the history of Christ " some inaccurate re- 
ports of his words and some erroneous conceptions in his mind." 
The question whether, if it comes to this, a more free, more 
broad and just criticism, would not perfectly relieve Christ from 
the appearance of having fallen unconsciously into great errors, 
and charge all this to the fault of the record, seems not to have 
been raised by Dr. Martineau at this time, and certainly does not 
appear to have been pressed anywhere in the first hundred years 
of distinct Unitarian departure from Puritan teaching. English 
Unitarianism especially came face to face with the apparent fact 
of singular errors in the teaching of Christ, without shrinking 
from it unless to shut its eyes, and without considering the pos- 
sibility of critically reaching a less wretched, disastrous and dis- 
graceful result of Christian learning. How very widely and 
deeply this assumption, that Christianity may be outgrown and 
cast off, has taken root in men's minds, may be judged from some 
words of Mr. Gladstone, in his recent discussion with Professor 
Huxley : 

" I will not dispute that in these words, 'Do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy Qod/ is conveyed the true ideal of religious discipline 
and attainment. It may be that we shall find that Christianity itself is in some 
sort a scaffolding, and that the final building is a pure and perfect theism." 

The admission thus made assumes that " Christianity " can only 
mean apostolic and historical Christianity. It fails to raise the 
question whether we cannot separate between apostolic and his- 
torical teaching about Christ, and the genuine teaching of Christ 
himself about God as our Father, and all men as brethren, and 
Love absolute as the law of God with his children and of man 
with the brother man — ^a pure and perfect humanitarian theism, 
which was the Christianity of Christ himself ; as Mr. Froude said, 
more than forty years since, " not the Christian religion, but the 
religion of Christ," and not to be taken down, even if what we usu- 
ally know as Christianity should be found to be mere scaffolding. 
The failure of Mr. Gladstone to see in this way behind the prob- 
lem of " Christianity," is in the line of all Unitarian results and 
efforts thus far. 
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No historical answer exists, as yet, to the question. What are 
the true data of Unitarianism, in its origin, its very limited 
course through a hundred eventful years, and its outcome in 
thought and worship, in faith and fellowship, in belief and 
work, in creed and church according to the free and broad 
sense of creed and church ? The student of the whole history, 
down to its latest examples, need not indeed admit any hopeless 
difficulty attaching to the question. What do Unitarians be- 
lieve? But thus far the question what Unitarians believe tVi, 
what qualities of character, what spirit, way of life and conduct, 
and what general method and broad principles in religion, as 
liberty, liberality, charity and progress, has been their previous 
question so much as to seem, and sometimes to be, their only 
settled question. But character silencing conviction and sup- 
pressing controversy, and still more character indifferent to 
conviction or destitute of conviction, is not only another matter, 
extremely fatal to the power and progress of a faith, but it 
tends to become total failure of faith and collapse of commun- 
ion, bringing a religious body to where it stands for nothing, 
and does nothing specially religious. Perhaps it would not be 
unjust to say that the spread of Unitarianism has been slight, 
and that its. religious significance at the present time is surpris- 
ingly small, because of its self -contentment with ethical and so- 
cial interests, its resting in the gospel of character, in addition 
to its extreme negations, when the breach which it has made in 
traditional faith means nothing but wanton disturbance, unless it 
means complete taking away of apostolic and historical Christi- 
anity, for the sake of a Christianity of Christ within it and be- 
hind itj however undisclosed and unrecognized. If there be 
truth in the Unitarian departure from orthodoxy, it means a 
new learning from the day that Christ's living words were spoken, 
a new insight of the origins and early course of Christianity, a 
wholly new judgment of the literature, canonical as well as un- 
canonical, and changes immensely more radical than the Unita- 
rian fathers suspected, yet by no means those which Unitarian 
radicalism has commonly ventured. If religious freedom does 
not mean freedom from religion, and if it does mean freedom for 
religion apart from orthodoxy, then a work has to be done very 
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mucli broader and very mucli deeper tlian Unitarian acMeve- 
ment can yet point to. 

Dr. Channing wrote in 1839 : 

** I wish that I coald look to UnitariAnism with more hope. Batthis system 
was, at its recent revival, a protest of the understanding against absurd dog- 
mas, rather than the work of deep religious principle." 

Two years later he wrote again of Unitarianism : 

'* It does not work deeply, it does not strike living springs in the soul. This 
is perfectly consistent with the profound piety of individuals of the body ; but 
it cannot quicken and regenerate the world. No matter how reasonable it may 
be, if it is without power. Its history is singular. It began as a protest against 
the rejection of reason, against mental slavery ; it pledged itself to progress as 
its life and end ; but it has gradually grown stationary, and now we have a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy." 

The whole Unitarian movement in England and America has 
gone on in the path which Dr. Channing lamented, that of a sort 
of orthodoxy, yet with abundant private or occasional public con- 
fession of thoughts as remote as possible from any honest ortho- 
doxy, and sometimes even with theextremest lapses from all real 
beliet Dr. Martineau has supplied one Unitarian hymn book 
of the semi-orthodox type, and another carefully cleared of semi- 
orthodoxy. He assisted in providing a Unitarian Book of Com- 
mon Prayer markedly semi-orthodox, nearly twenty-five years 
since, and seven years since he made over this book with the ex- 
press purpose of expunging all signs of semi-orthodoxy.* In the 
preface to this revision he distinctly repudiated every form and 
aspect of " the Messianic Christianity," as not true and not the 
Christianity of Christ, although for forty years and more he had 
usually implied, in sermons, hymns, and prayers, that he had 
not ceased, any more than the orthodox communions, to make 
Christ what "the Messianic Christianity" makes him. Finally, 
in reviewing his own course as a teacher of divinity from 1840 
to 1880, Dr. Martineau very clearly and frankly declared that 
the understanding of Christianity which he accepted fully recog- 
nized as accomplished facts : (1) " The total disappearance of 
allv external authority in matters of religion — ^the yoke of the 

♦ Such as the title oi " Lord " applied to Christ. 
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Bible follows the yoke of the Church — ^the conception of a ca- 
nonical literature belongs to a stage of coltare which has passed 
away — ^what was once nsed as a divine text-book has become a 
a human literature ; " and (2) ^ The disappearance from our faith 
of the entire Messianic mythology — the total discharge, from our 
religious conceptions, of t}iat central Jewish dream which was al- 
ways asking, Art thou He that should come, or look we for an- 
other? " — so that "from the person of Jesus everything official, 
attached to him by evangelists or divines, has &llen away," as 
"an outside mythology," a "false robe put upon him" by the 
apostles and evangelista 

The sweep here made of common belief in the biblical charac- 
ter and authority of the Hebrew and Christian writings, and in 
the Messianic character and authority of Christ, is complete. 
These writings become examples of simply human literature, and 
Christ an example of a simply human teacher. And the loss of 
so much Dr. Martineau pronounces a great gain in reality, both 
for spiritual religion and for true Christian religion — ^the Chris> 
tianity of Christ himself, separate from and contrary to the 
Christianity of the apostles, as this overlaps in the New Testa- 
ment the genuine teaching of Jesua To the same effect may be 
cited utterances of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, representing his later 
and more advanced convictions, and more noteworthy still the 
extremely radical declarations of Dr. Rufus EUis, the last minis- 
ter of the old First Church in Boston. Dr. Bellows said: 

'* The OhuTch began with Paul to frame a theologioal syBtem for Christian- 
ity, of which Jesus himself — a moral and spiritual, not a philosophic, teacher 
and inspirer— had no conception, if the synoptical, gospels are any sufficient 
guides to his modes of teaching . . . Paul's theology has been variously inter- 
preted, explained away, softened, modified, and mixed with modem philosophy, 
or discarded in favor of the original simplicity of Christ, of which we still 
happily have records that, however garbled, furnish an unmistakable portrait." 

"It is not merely that the apostles and evangelists used words that no 
longer convey to us the thoughts they were urging upon contemporaries ; but 
the thoughts themselves were often not such as we can now honestly entertain. 
Their notions [of salvation] were such as our modem thought and experience 
do not permit us to entertain." 

*' Paul had notions of Christ's mission and work which are untenable, if 
life, history, science, philosophy, ethics and modem feeling have any right to 
be independent critics and to insist that no statements of men's relations to 
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God and destiny made eighteen hundred years ago can be considered as final 
in their form and in their details. . . . When we are in dead earnest and 
fearless in our consecration to truth, we shall see that there is no escape from 
the confession tliat we cannot surrender our intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
experience to any external authority whatsoever." 

<' We are no longw believers, as the iq)08t]es were, in a church that is to 
be saved and a world that is to be lost ; in a select company of people who, 
for certain professions of faith, are to be badged and ticketed through the 
death- line and rescued from a fate to which the residue of mankind are to be 
left hopeless and final victims, ^e know no heaven and hell such as they 
believed in." 

*' We find and we acknowledge no finality in the Scriptures, no finality in 
the word or person of Jesus. It is only the Truth that is our finality ; 
and of that. Reason, because the only self-accredited representative of Grod, 
is the sole final court. ... I do not wonder that sincere believers in ortho- 
dox opinions are shocked and scandalized at modem Unitariamsm. If they 
were not, it would be only because their own faith in these to us incredible 
ideas had been seriously shaken." 

Even more remarkably than Dr. Bellows, Dr. Eufus Ellis, 
usually appearing to liold a semi-orthodox position, ventured at 
times upon declarations, evidently from his deepest thought and 
his most prophetic faith, the logic of which cut up by the roots 
every form of the old faith. Speaking, for example, of " the mul- 
titudes and the disciples," Dr. Ellis said: 

" I gather from his words, that for the great body which we commonly call 
the Church, better or worse, Jesus is not responsible. It is ours, not his ; he 
did not found it, he does not and never did depend upon it. To an enormous 
and amazing and deplorable extent it is entirely aside from his aims and meth- 
ods, and answers in many respects to what he said, that while his own follow- 
ing, coming as he had in his Father's name, had been very small, the following 
of another who should come in his own name would be very large." 

** The Church has been another and often a worse world. Regarded as an 
establishment, it is often a serious question whether it has not done more harm 
than good. The Church as now constituted may some day come to an end, 
presbyter, priest, and minister fading out of sight and out of mind ; but to 
live in and for Qod as Christ's discipleship is to be immortal." 

" Beligion ever tends to become theology, even in the souls and upon the 
lips of those who are beyond all others men of faith. It is almost sure to 
become this when the word passes from the master to the disciple, and however 
good, and perhaps inevitable, the theology of the disciple, as of Paul and John, 
may be, the religion of the master is infinitely better, and is the truth into 
which the spirit of truth is always leading us." 

There can be but one result of thus recognizing a religion 
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of Christ infinitely better than the supplementary theology of 
Paul and John. The supplement must decrease as it increases, 
and finally drop forever away, as a convicted mistake; and all 
the more if its authors have thought it the real and supreme gos- 
pel, and have in fact assumed that ia it they had formulated the 
true religion of Christ It is but an idle compliment to Paul, 
and hardly more than an idle hypocrisy in itself, to go on with 
the thin ghost of the Pauline confession of mighty imaginings 
and expectations, interpretations and visions, when in fact we 
suppose that all this was infinitely inferior to the genuine gospel 
of Christ himsell The thought that it was inferior, that tt came 
by error of apostles and evajigelists, and must pass away upon 
real recovery of the truth of Christ, has unquestionably been, 
for better or for worse, the underlying and dominant thought of 
the whole movement represented by such able, thoughtful, and 
consecrated leaders as Channing and Gannett,* Martineau and 
Theodore Parker, and the still greater number not Unitarian in 
name, who are as broad and free and true in fact 

Unitarianism may be a system far wide of the truth, but for 
what it is, not indeed in its organs and common leaders, in its 
usual word and actual literature, but in its ablest masters, in its 
prophetic elements, in its words whispered in the ear of its best 
research, it presses toward the mark of a wholly new recovery 
of the teaching of Jesus, the real mind of Christ, at the cost of 
ceasing entirely to have a Bible, a " Lord " Jesus, a Church, or 

♦The son of Dr. Oannett fully represents the little known broad and radi- 
cal side of Dr. Gannett's mind, to which justice has never been done. Mr. Gan- 
nett is at the head of a distinctly Western Unitananism, the platform of which 
works out the real Unitarian ideal, from which as yet official and senior Unita- 
rianism reyolts, or at least holds back, not yet adequately conscious how infi- 
nite in significance and sufficiency is the simply ethical side of pure Chris- 
tianity. Singularly enough, the present occupant of Dr. Gannett's and Dr. 
Channing's place, has undertaken a foolish crusade of alarm and agony and 
anger against Mr. Gannett and the moyement he represents, apparently with 
the expectation of silencing in our most advanced Christianity the voice which 
said, '' By tins shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another." The mistake is especiaUy inexplicable in a minister of Mr. Brooke 
Hereford's thorough exceUence of character and elevation and breadth of spirit. 
** I wish that I were as good," said Dr. Gannett, when asked how he felt about 
the radical position of his son. 
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a creed, in any the least survival of the orthodox sensa It 
attempts no final definitions of Truth, makes no communion 
narrower than that of humanity, sees Christ only as a simple 
man however divine in the reach of his mind to God, and reads 
Old Testament and New Testament as wholly human and 
largely imperfect literature, the very gospels even, and still 
more Paul's epistles, appearing as but Jew-Christian writings, 
most imperfectly and inadequately representing the life and 
mind and truth of Christ 

And one step more this movement, which has a name in 
TJnitarianism, and is, without name or notice, everywhere mani- 
festing itself, is surely though slowly taking. It insists abso- 
lutely and comprehensively on the pure ethical and social, the 
loving and humane side of religion, and affirms a Christianity 
whose adequate principle is the golden rule of Love, and whose 
sufficient faith is fidelity to this rule, its sufficient worship a 
life of love, its best prayers deeds of goodness from man to man, 
no matter, for present essentials, though the intellect fail to 
comprehend and to confess a definite idea and a clear hope of 
God and immortality. Be there God and future existence, the 
infinite meaning thereof is not helped one jot by our belief or 
hurt one jot by our disbelief, and the truest Christian religion, 
as Unitarian and other broad insight reads it, turns entirely on 
ethical and social and humane culture, altogether waiving belief 
if love from man to man requires it. Canon Freemantle, in the 
Bampton Lectures for 1888, prophesied of this position in these 
words : 

**We can find no standing ground until we identify Christianity with 
moral goodness, and the Christian Church, in its idea and ultimate deTelop- 
ment, with the whole moral, social, and political system by which the human 
race is growing to its fullness. The Christian Church is absolutely unirersal. 
Humanity in its widest sense contains the materials of constant worship, 
communion and edification. The service of God is not so much any formal 
function, not even of public prayer, as that of a life pervaded by the Christian 
spirit. So little is it right to identify the Church with the system of public 
worship that it is possible to imagine a Christian Church entirely without it 
Indeed it may be maintained that this is the ideal of Christianity." 

There is as yet no adequate consciousness in ordinary Uni- 
tarianism of the principles which are alive in the movement; 
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and in fact the progress of the last fifty years has been halting, 
and there has been a movement even backward at times, to an ex- 
tent disastrous to a body which ought to have gained a command- 
ing position in the front of the religious world. The instance of 
Dr. Bellows, coming late in life to an advanced position, may be 
shown from his letters to the present writer. In a letter of Octo- 
ber 12, 1875, he spoke of his " life-long prejudices against the dis- 
puters of our received TJnitarianism " as "great and only lately 
conquered." March 7, 1881, he wrote : 

*'I have never been, since I learned to think at all, oonsenrative in my 
philosophy of religion, though very conservative in tastes and cnstoms. But 
[as to the tastes and cnstoms whereby he was outwardly conservative] I am a 
child of the time, and have greatly felt the atmosphere of the age we live in, 
which has dissolved many prejudices and floated me up into a freedom I did 
not enjoy in my youth." 

The bondage of tastes and customs has everywhere, in Eng- 
land and in America, and conspicuously in Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
Hedge, the foremost Unitarian minds since Ohanning, disguised 
and depressed the real truth of TJnitarianism, making its best 
words but whispers in the ear of close discipleship, instead of 
great voices of gospel from the housetop. This bondage still 
controls the organic working of the movement, especially since 
the Unitarian National Conference was built on the empty use 
of a title of Christ which only orthodoxy has an honest right to 
use, and which Dr. Martineau has expressly dismissed as in no 
sense true to Unitarian faith. Dr. Bellows yielded in this matter 
to conservative influences, against his deeper and better convic- 
tions, which had given the first impulse and dictated his first 
plan for a wholly free and broad conference, such as English Uni- 
tarianism has more recently made ; and he virtually condemned 
himself for it in a letter of June 5, 1880, replying to a sugges- 
tion that he had not taken account of some of Channing's more 
radical declarations about Christ: 

*'I had noticed and marked the extracts you are kind enough to name in 
correction of my view of Channing's Christology. At any rate, his philosophy 
was humanistic, and his influence has been rationalistic, and it does not matter 
what a man's prejudices, or time and place, lead him to say he believes, when 
his fundamental views, and whole direction, are otherwise. We are having a 
great deal of harmony in our body these last five years, accompanied with 
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some stagnation perhaps. People little knew how useful our contentions were. 
We may live to wish something like them could be revived. ' To make a 
wilderness and call it peace/ is not an unusual policy." 

The chief voices of Unitarianism thus far have been the 
voices of time and place and prejudices, which have made 
Unitarians saj that they believe in the Bible and in Christ, in 
the sense of church and creed, of apostles and evangelists ; but 
the real fact is that their fundamental views, and their whole 
direction, are otherwise — humanistic and rationalistic; and 
when complete frankness and fidelity, full courage of conviction 
and fearless constancy to views greatiy offensive to traditional 
feeling, shall have prevailed, together with the large research 
and thorough reflection necessary to master the problems in- 
volved, there will cease altogether among Unitarians all pretense 
that Christ was more than a man, or the Bible more than human 
literature, or Christian religion other than goodness of heart 
and life, with faith and worship and hope for whatever may grow 
out of the alone essential goodness of a pure mind and a loving 
heart 
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It was at a time when the idea of true inward religion was 
eclipsed, and weU-nigh lost, in England, that a sense of deep 
concern came to the mind and heart of John Wesley, as to the 
spiritual condition of himself and other& This was the begin- 
ning of Methodism : an earnest seeking after the divine life, 
and hence a great spiritual awakening. Wesley was a minis- 
ter in the Church of England, and had no thought of eflfecting 
a change in its doctrines or liturgy, much less of founding a 
separate church. His one thought was of a revival of spiritual 
religion ; and when many gathered about him, and became his 
followers, not being able to care for them in the church, he was 
led to form " classes " and " societies ; " and in time, as the num- 
ber of these increased, to organize these societies as a " confer- 
ence," that they might have proper oversight and be provided 
with pastors. 

Of the zeal and piety of Wesley and his early followers there 
can be no doubt, nor will it be denied that the Methodist 
Church at large has been a vast power for good in the world 
since his day. And yet there are many " confessions " that one 
who has labored long in its ministry, who is familiar with its 
form of government and its inside workings, and who has stud- 
ied its doctrines and observed its tendencies, should not be un- 
willing to make. 

In casting about for a model after which to organize his 
" societies," and in formulating a creed and rules for their life 
and government, Mr. Wesley seems to have borrowed some 
things from the Puritans, others from the Church of England, 
and others still from the Jesuits. In their severe simplicity of 
dress and manners, and deep seriousness of life, the early 
Methodists remind us of the Puritans in the time of Cromwell ; 
and the Wesleyans— the Methodists of England — are not wholly 
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unlike the other Dissenters in their form of government, having 
no bishops, as has the Methodist Church in the United States, 
but electing, at each session of their conference, a president The 
*' Articles of Eeligion," prepared by Mr. Wesley for the church 
in America, are an abridged form of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. The vows of obedience to superiors in 
authority, required of candidates for ordination to the offices of 
deacons and elders, remind one of the vows of obedience im- 
posed by Ignatius Loyola, The candidate for ordination in the 
Methodist Church promises to " act in all things, not according 
to his own will, but as a son in the Gospel," to " employ his time 
as we " — the church, or his superiors — " direct," and to " do that 
part of the work which we ad visa" He has to promise the 
bishop that he will " reverently obey the chief ministers unto 
whom is committed the charge and government over him," and 
will " follow with a glad mind and will their godly admonitions, 
and submit to their judgments," He must not only agree . 
to give up his own will and judgment, and implicitly to obey 
another, bat he must be " glad " to do it I The Jesuits could 
hardly ask more. 

One of the anomalies of Methodism is, that while Mr. Wes- 
ley gave his followers in England a free form of government, 
without bishop or presiding elders, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this country has both these officers, and is from first 
to last despotic in form, if not in spirit, from the lowest to the 
highest places of power. The preacher in charge appoints the 
" leaders " of the " classes ; " he also nominates the " stewards ; " 
thus, he virtually creates the "Quarterly Conference." Then 
the bishops appoint the presiding elders of the annual confer- 
ences, who have charge of the "districts," and constitute the 
bishop's " cabinet" In all this there is nothing elective, or, in a 
republican sense, representative. 

The annual conferences elect delegates to the General Confer- 
ence ; and the presiding elders, from their positions as " supe- 
riors in office," so far control, or at least influence, the votes of 
those under their charge, as to secure the election of a sufficient 
number of their order to have a majority in the General Confer- 
enca This is the highest and the only law-making power in 
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the church ; and it elects the bishops, the book agents, the edi- 
tors of the different church papers, and the officers of the mis- 
sionary and other societiea The result is, that everything tends 
to create a self-appointing and self -perpetuating class of supe- 
riors, or church dignitaries, with the further necessary result of 
a long line of subordinates and dependents upon their will 
In politics, we would call this a " ring ; " in government, we 
would call it anything but republican. These church officials 
naturally come to love authority, and in a large sense to feel 
that tbey own the church ; that the hard-working preachers are 
controlled by and working for them; and that the people have 
only to pay the bills. 

Not in Romanism itself, nor in the government of an army, 
is there a more thorough organization or a more perfect equip- 
ment, with all the essentials for a strict surveillance over every 
individual and every department, and with power to enforce 
its rules, than is found in the Methodist Churck of America. 
Fortunately for the church and the cause of religion, the bish- 
ops have generally been conscientious men, and have sought 
to use their great power for good ; and in a less degree the same 
may be said of other high officials ; but the vast machinery for 
injustice and oppression exists, and more than once have good 
men felt its crushing weight 

As a seeming necessity in the early evangelistic work of Meth- 
odism, the plan of itinerancy was adopted. At first, preachers 
were changed every few weeks or months ; then the limit was 
fixed at one year, then at two years, and now it is three years. 
But, even with this extension, the existence of such a rule, and 
its inflexible enforcement, must and does work very many hard- 
ships. A preacher may be in the midst of a "revival " or build- 
ing a church, or his family may be in no condition to be moved ; 
but when the time is up he must go. The Methodist Church 
in so far practically takes the life and work of its ministers out 
of the hand of Providence ; and, beyond this fixed limit, defies 
the will of God. A Methodist preacher and his family cannot, 
like ministers in other churches, have a settled home, nor the 
possibility of building up a strong church and living for years 
in its friendships. The rule is oppressive ; it requires a preacher 
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to give tlie ordering of his own and his family's life into the 
hands of others. They are to say when and where he must go, and 
how long he may be permitted to live in one place. Even the 
appointing power is bound by this three years' limit The rule 
keeps hundreds of men afloat, who would sink if supported only 
by their own merits, and subjected to the arbitrament of fair com- 
petition ; and it cuts off the possibility of others of real ability 
doing the best work of which they are capable. It has driven 
hundreds of strong men into the Episcopal and other churches ; 
and it is well known that Methodism is not as prosperous in 
the great cities as it should be. Of course, it would be utterly 
impossible to carry out any such arbitrary rule, affecting, as it 
does, the interests of thousands of good men and their families, 
had not these men solemnly promised, in their ordination vows, 
that they would gladly surrender their own wills, and submit 
the ordering of their lives to the " godly will and judgment of 
their superiors in offica" 

From some unaccountable cause, it seems to be the natural 
tendency of all organizations, both political and religious, as 
they increase in numbers and power and wealth, to depart from 
the original simplicity and purity of purpose, and singleness of 
aim, that at first called them into existence. The monastic 
orders of the Catholic Church were at first singularly pure and 
devoted, but with the increase of wealth and power they 
became corrupt Cromwell began by opposing a royal despot, 
and ended by becoming himseK a military dictator, though he 
used his vast power for the good of the nation. And Method- 
ism, that began as a revival — a spiritual impulse, a heart-power 
— ^is steadily and rapidly tending to a vast ecclesiasticism, with 
ambitions for wealth and world-wide power. Its original puri- 
tanic simplicity of dress is a thing of the past. The rule for- 
bidding " the putting on of gold and costly apparel " still stands 
in the Discipline; it is one of the "general rules," that cannot 
be changed, and the preachers are required to read these 
rules to the church once every " quarter," or four times a year, 
in every charge. But no one seems to regard the reading of 
the rules as anything more than a matter of form. Certainly, 
no one seems in the least disturbed by the rule concerning 
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dress ; and yet nearly every one who hears the rule read knows 
that he is violating it every day, and especially on Sundays ; 
for the Methodists, more, perhaps, than any other people, seem 
to take a pride in showing their fine clothes on the Lord's 
Day. Even the preachers who stand up and read the rule that 
forbids " the putting on of gold and costly apparel," carry gold 
watches and chains, and " put on " the most " costly " broad- 
cloths, and wear '^ gold " buttons and studs in their shirts. The 
time was, and that within the present century, when a woman 
or a young girl, wearing a simple ruffle, or a flower upon her 
bosom or on her bonnet, was not permitted to enter a " love- 
feast " or a "class meeting." 

And so in reference to the rule against expensive churches. 
The church of Wesley still stands in London ; it is a low, plain, 
rough brick structure, with cheap stone trimmings ; the seats 
are without cushions, and on the floor there is no carpel How 
strangely does this contrast with the costly and fashionable 
Methodist churches in the large cities of our day. The early 
Methodists managed to worship without instrumental music, or 
a choir to lead the singing ; but now the great organ is heard, 
and a paid quartet conducts the song service while the people 
sit still and listen. Again^ the Methodists have generally ceased 
to kneel in prayer ; they do not even stand, but rest in their 
luxurious pews whilst the minister prays. For one who loves 
the old ways and the old " power," and who believes that laws 
were made to be obeyed — or, if the church no longer believes in 
these laws, but publicly ignores them, that they should be re- 
pealed, and not carried along and read to the people as a mere form 
— these departures from the rules of the church are sad enough. 

The same is true of the rules concerning amusements. 
Wesley, in his puritanic conception of religion and the church, 
believed that Christians should be separate from the world, 
and so did the fathers of Methodism ; hence the restrictions upon 
the superfluous in dress, and costly churches, and all " softness 
and needless self-indulgences;" but from all this there is a 
lamentable departure in the Methodism of our day. The rule 
against amusements is not only very strict, but goes so far as 
to specify certain things that are positively forbidden. Among 
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these are "dancing, playing at games of chance, attending 
theaters, horse-races, circuses, dancing-parties, or patronizing 
dancing-schools." In the Discipline, these are classed along with 
" unchristian conduct," such as "indulging in sinful tempers and 
words ; " and it is made the duty of the " preacher in charge " first 
to give "private reproof" to those wKo are guilty of violating 
this rule; and if on the part of the offender "there be an ac- 
knowledgment of his fault, and proper humiliation," he may be 
" borne with ; " but if not, he is to be brought to trial, and, if 
" found guilty," expelled — turned out of the church, the same as 
for adultery or stealing. 

But the rules against amusements, like those against " put- 
ting on gold, and costly apparel," are not enforced. Indeed, 
the preachers, having themselves broken and defied one law of 
the church, can hardly be expected to enforce the penalty 
against those who break and defy some other law. And so it 
has come to be that the Methodists are not less " worldly " than 
members of other churches. In. the larger towns and cities the 
Methodists — not all, but those who choose to do so — dance, 
patronize dancing-schools, attend theaters and circuses, and 
play cards and billiards, without the slightest fear that they will 
be called upon to " confess their fault," much less that they will 
be expelled. 

In still another direction has the Methodist Church of to-day 
departed from the old landmarks ; and this is the more remark- 
able from the fact that this departure is out of sympathy with 
the genius of the present age. Mr. Wesley gloried in the cath- 
olicity of the early Methodist societies. He says : 

'' One circumstance is quite peculiar to the people caUed Methodists ; that 
is, the terms upon which any person may be admitted into their society. They 
do not impose, in order to their admission, any opinions whatever. They 
think, and let think. One condition, and one only, is required : a real desire 
to save their souls. Where this is, it is enough ; they desire no more ; they 
lay stress upon nothing else." 

He even boasted that there was not in Great Britain any 
other society so " remote from bigotry " and of " so truly a cath- 
olic spirit." 

** You cannot be admitted into the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, or any 
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others, unless you hold the same opinions with them, and adhere to the i 
mode of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist on your holding this or 
that opinion." 

He said that there had been no other church since the days 
of the apostles, *' wherein such liberty of conscience is allowecL" 
" Herein is our glorying, and it is a glorying peculiar to ua" 

That was the catholicity of early Methodism ; it emphasized 
conduct and character, and gladly admitted to its fellowship all 
who desired to lead a good life. But now, alas, the Methodists, 
from being the most catholic, have become the most exacting and 
narrow in their conditions of admission to membership. Wesley 
" imposed no opinions whatever '' as conditions; now the Methodist 
Church declares that no one shall be received until he shall, " on 
examination by the minister in charge, before the church, give 
satisfactory assurance of the correctness of his faith." And fur- 
ther, the candidate is required to say that he believes " in the 
doctrines of the Holy Scripture, as set forth in the Articles of 
Eeligion of the Methodist Episcopal Church." Wesley "im- 
posed no opinions whatever;" the Methodist Church of to-day 
demands a " satisfactory assurance of the correctness of faith," 
and also a formal acceptance of the whole twenty-five " Articles 
of Eeligion." It is a sad confession, but truth requires it, that 
Methodism has become more and more lax with respect to con- 
duct, or what men may do; and more and more strict in its 
dogmatic requirements as to what they shall believa 

In its doctrinal position, the Methodist Church is peculiar. 
Luther sought, in his day, to reform the doctrines of the church. 
Wesley sought to reform the hearts and lives of the people. 
And it is a singular fact, that the great vital and spiritual truths 
of the early Methodists, such as the " Witness of the Spirit," and 
" Holiness," are not even mentioned in the " Articles of Eelig- 
ion." Mr. Wesley prepared for the Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica an abridged form of the Thiriy-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, with such corrections as he thought proper. These 
are so a part of the organic law of the church that they can 
never be changed. Thus this one good man, more than a hundred 
years ago, settiied at once and forever the creed of the Methodist 

Church ; and now it is required of every member coming into 
12 
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the churcli to say tliat he believes it No matter what greater 
light may come to the world, or what larger faith, these twenty- 
five " Articles of Eeligion " must stand and be accepted just as 
they are. It is well known to scholars that one of these articles, 
the fifth, asserts an historical error, in affirming that of the au- 
thority of all the canonical books of the Old and New Testament 
there " was never any doubt in the church ; " but the error can 
never be corrected. 

It is a striking fact also, that these " Articles of Beligion," 
like the Apostles' and the Nicene Creeds, contain not one word 
about endless punishment These ancient creeds do affirm the 
doctrine of everlasting life, but not of everlasting death. Until 
a few years ago, the "Articles of Eeligion" were the only stand- 
ard by which a Methodist minister could be tried for heresy. 
He could be tried only for teachings contrary to the " Articles 
of Eeligion ; " and then, to meet the case more fully, the General 
Conference added, " or standard authorities." But it did not spec- 
ify what these " standard authorities " are ; and hence preachers 
may be tried and expelled under a law that is indeterminate in 
itself, but determinable by a church jury or committee. I con- 
fess that I do not like this,* but the difficulty of defining the 
"standards" is so great that the church hardly dare attempt 
it ; for the "authorities " do not in all things agree one with the 
other. 

Wesley woxild be called an " authority," and as such, might 
be quoted in support of endless punishment ; but who now be- 
lieves in his doctrine of a material hell-fire ? And yet, if Wesley 
be an " authority," why accept his teachings as to the endless- 
ness of hell-torments, but reject the material "fire and brim- 
stone"? Both Wesley and Watson — another "authority"— 
rejected the Calvinistic doctrine of a limited atonement; but 
neither of them ever got away from the Calvinistic doctrine of 
redemption. Both hold that the punishment inflicted upon 
Christ was substitutional and penal; and the "article" on this 
point affirms that the death of Christ was to " reconcile the 
Father." I confess that it is not easy to accept so cold and 
hard a dogma as this, when the Scriptures expressly teach that 
" God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself; " or that 
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Christ died to reeonciie num to 6od« mud not to recooeile G^ 
to num. On die subject oC the ^'resuiTcctioD** the old authori- 
ties teach that tiiere will be a literal risiug of the identical bod* 
ies that died, and were buried. But now eomes the heretical 
Bishop Foster, and not onlj denies, but even makes light o^ 
this ancient belicL 

The simple fact is^ that ihe Methodist Church has no dearir* 
defined syst^n of theology; and much less can it daim to have 
reached anj genenJlj accepted philoeophj of the doctrines of 
soteriologj and esdiatology. But it has a yast and effective 
organization, and a large arm j of earnest workers ; and would 
this church return to the broad catholicity of TTesIej, and em- 
phasize character and conduct and experience more, and creed 
less ; insisting upon the weighty matters of justice and mercv, 
and all that goes to make men and women great and good in the 
world ; seeking earnestly the power of the Spirit to do good« 
rather than to become great in numbers and wealth — ^then it 
might reach, and bring into its folds, the ungathered millions in 
this land. 



CONFESSIONS OF A CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The thorough-going sectarian may be expected to recognize 
no merit in any sect but his own. But the thorough-going 
sectarian is an anachronism in the nineteenth century, *and 
should wear a wig and knee-breeches. Most Christian men now 
recognize the fact that every Christian denomination has its own 
peculiar merits, and has rendered to the community and the 
Church of Christ its own pecidiar service. The modem 
Christian accepts his own denomination, either because he was 
born in it, or because its peculiarities best suit his personal tastes 
and idiosyncrasies, or because he has congenial friends and com- 
panions in it — some men and a few women, for example, marry 
into a church — or, possibly, because, on a broad and compre- 
hensive survey of the whole Christian field, he concludes that 
the denomination of his choice possesses the greatest advan- 
tages and the least disadvantages. But he must be an extra- 
ordinarily narrow man who believes that his denomination 
possesses all the advantages of all denominations and none of 
iihe disadvantages of any. Thus, without xmdertaking to afford 
a comprehensive or complete view of the respective contributions 
made to Christian thought and life by the different Protestant 
churches, we may safely say that the Episcopal Church has 
developed aesthetic worship ; the Presbyterian Church, conserva- 
tive force and doctrinal organization ; the Methodist Church, ag- 
gressive home missionary zeal ; the Friends, simplicity, and indi- 
vidual, as distinguished from collective or churchly, piety ; and 
the Congregationalists, liberty in thought, worship, and Chris- 
tian life. The catholic Friend will hardly deny that the Epis- 
copal Church, by its historic continuity and its liturgical order 
— ^which may be briefly described as a communal habit of 
prayer — ^has done much to develop in the Christian conmiunity 
a sense of the importance and value of the visible and manifest 
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communion of saints ; tlie catholic Episcopalian, on the other 
hand, however irksome to him personally may be the silences of 
the Quaker meeting-house, will hardly question that the Friends 
have rendered Christendom an invaluable service in emphasizing 
the truths that religious worship does not consist in an outward 
ceremony, but in an inward life, and that the individual may 
come to God without the intervention of any priest or the u^e 
of any prescribed ritual So again, the catholic Methodist will 
hardly deny that the Presbyterian Church possesses a unique 
power to educate in Christian truth a community which has 
already received the Gospel — a power which cannot be so well 
exercised by an itinerant ministry ; and the catholic Presby- 
terian will hardly deny that the Methodist Church, by its sys- 
tem of circuit riders, its emotional theology, and its free-pew 
system, has done an evangelistic work, not only on our borders, 
but in our towns and cities, which the Presbyterian Church 
never could have accomplished by Presbyterian methods. 

If this be true, it is clearly the first duty of each denomina- 
tion to recognize its own function and fitness, and to see to it 
that no imitative ambition deprives it of its power to do effi- 
ciently its own work. It may broaden out its methods as much 
as it will, provided it does not, in the desire to do the work of 
another denomination, abandon its own. The Episcopal Church, 
for example, may adopt the aggressive methods of the Meth- 
odists, as it is doing to some extent in both this country and 
England; but it cannot do the work of the Friends, in de- 
veloping the idea of individualism and simplicity in worship, 
without abandoning its own mission, which is to develop the 
aesthetic spirit and -flie communal idea in worship. So, too, the 
Pi'esbyterians may adopt in a modified form, if they choose, the 
Episcopal Liturgy, without impairment to their present efficacy; 
but they could not possibly adopt the Methodist itinerant 
system and the Methodist revival methods, without ceasing to 
be the great religious conserving and educating power they now 
are. So the Congregational churches might still further sim- 
plify their church services, making them conform to those of 
the Friends, or enrich them, making them conform to those of 
th^ Episcopalians, or adopt one method for one service and 
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the other for another service, and not impair their value as 
Congregational churches. But they cannot possibly take on a 
Presbyterian creed and a Presbyterianized form of government, 
and undertake to furnish that conservative and restraining force 
which constitutes the peculiar value of Presbyterianism, without 
losing that power for liberty and leadership which constitutes at 
once the noble memory and the inspiring hope of Oongr^ation- 
alism. If the Congregational churches should ever lose that 
leadership of religious thought and activity which is conferred 
upon them by the ecclesiastical liberty which constitutes the 
characteristic feature of their fluid system, they would lose lieir 
right to exist, because they would lose the reason for their ex- 
istence. 

That the Congregational churches do now possess a liberty 
not enjoyed by — or inflicted on — ^the churches of any other com- 
munion can hardly be questioned by any student of modem 
ecclesiasticism. This is not because Congregationalists are 
g^-eater lovers of liberty than their neighbors, but because they 
have given up certain advantages of organic unity to secure the 
advantages of local self-government ; and they cannot possibly 
take on the advantages of organic unity, which some among 
them covet, without foregoing the advantages of local self- 
government, that is, ceasing to be Congregationalists. The Epis- 
copalians cannot alter their liturgy without long discussions and 
conventional action, nor the Presbyterians their creed without 
longer and hotter discussions. Organic unity, based in the one 
case on the liturgy and in the other on the creed, forbids. But 
there are some Congregational churches which have a lecture on 
Sabbath evenings, with the least possible semblance of worship ac- 
companying it — only a trifle more than Paul used on Mars' Hill 
or Christ on the Mount of Beatitudes — while others eliminate the 
service wholly and substitute a service of song. There are again 
some Congregational churches, I believe, which have no creed at 
all, only a personal consecration and a church covenant, and others 
with a creed as complicated and obscure, if not quite as long, as 
the famous Westminster Confession. It is permitted to one Con- 
gregational church to do a Methodist work with an Arminian 
theology, and to another Congregational church to do a Prea- 
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byterian work with a Calvinistic theology. Dr. Meredith, of 
Boston, who is still a Methodist in everything but polity, and 
Dr. Withrow, of Boston, who is an Old School Presbyterian in 
everything, perhaps including polity, meet in the same church 
councils and take part in the same church work. This has its 
disadvantages ; but it also has its advantages. A church which 
is not tethered to either a liturgy, a creed, or a method may 
not only adopt its service, its teaching, and its work to the 
varying conditions of different communities, but it may try all 
sorts of experiments, liturgical, practical, and even doctrinal, 
without producing that injury which experiments on a wide 
scale are always apt to produce, even when they are finally par- 
tially successful Thus, a few years ago. Dr. Edward Eggle- 
Btou tried in East Brooklyn the experiment of a "Church of 
Christian Endeavor," which was to be independent of all other 
churches — ^for I believe it was not even ecclesiastically Congre- 
gational, though it was so, in fact — ^the 'only condition of ad- 
mission to which should be an endeavor to live a Christian life, 
and the instruments of which should be a great variety of social 
attractions for the young. The experiment did not p'Tove per- 
manently successful, and the church has gone back to more con- 
servative, or, if the reader please, more conventional methods, 
under a more conservative pastor. If it had been necessary to 
debate the introduction of these experiments in a national 
council before they could be introduced, the whole denomina- 
tion would have been agitated by the debate, and it would not 
have known half as much about the value of the method as it 
knows now, from this one unsuccessful experiment, which is not 
likely to be speedily imitated. For if Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
with his fertile mind and strong personality, could not make it 
succeed, it is safe to say no one can. We are not likely soon to 
have another "Church of Christian Endeavor." Or, to take 
another and somewhat more notable example, Henry Ward 
Beecher is trying on a large scale, and with magnificent genius, 
the value of what I may call evolutionary theology as a means 
for the development of Christian character. For variations from 
traditional theology far less. Dr. Thomas was turned out of the 
Methodist Church and Professor Swing out of the Presbyterian 
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Clmroli ; and it is no secret that there are not a few Oongrega- 
tionalists who would like to turn Mr, Beecher out of the Con- 
gregational Church. But CongregationaUsni has no machinery 
adapted for that purposa So long as Plymouth Church is a 
member of the State Association, and Mr. Beecher is pastor of 
Plymouth Church, he is a Congregational minister. That fact 
does not, however, in the least indicate that Congregationalists 
generally favor evolutionary theology. It simply indicates that 
they are not afraid of local experiments. If Mr. Beecher shall 
succeed in demonstrating that evolutionary theology is effective 
in promoting revivals, multiplying conversions, stimulating 
Christian activity, and developing a harmonious and aggressive 
church life, he will not lack for followers who will borrow his 
instruments to do this work. If, on the other hand, with aU his 
genius, he is not able to accomplish these residts, with his new 
philosophy of men, sin, and redemption, it is doubtful whether 
the denomination will afford a single man who believes in sin and 
redemption, to borrow his philosophy and repeat his experiment 
I have written thus far as though all Congregationalists be- 
lieved in liberty and local self-government But this is not 
true; and now begins the true and proper confessional part of 
this paper. The Congregational churches are full of men who 
do not believe in Congregationalism, and who are conscientiously 
endeavoring to deprive their denomination of that which alone 
gives it a right to exist Congregationalism is the doctrine that 
any body of Christian believers is competent to determine its 
own creed and administer its own affairs ; these men do not believe 
that the local church possesses any such competence, and they 
want to find some method of protecting it, by outside interven- 
tion, from false doctrines and injurious methods. Congregation- 
alism is democracy applied to ecclesiastical affairs ; they do not 
believe in democracy applied to ecclesiastical affairs, and are for- 
ever trying to find some way of constructing an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy to take care of the churches and to be the guardian 
of their faith* Congr^ationalism is the doctrine that error is 
dangerless so long as truth is left free to combat it ; they have no 
living faith in the power of truth to destroy error in a free fight 
and a fair field ; truth must have the field all to herself. Con- 
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gregationalism is the doctrine tliat Ood's method of inculcating 
truth is the method of a free discussion, in which, by the attri- 
tion of many minds, by many experiments, with some failures 
and some successes, the truth works its way into human minds 
and lives. The un-Congregational Congregationalists believe 
that they are the depositories of the truth, that whatever con- 
tradicts it is an obstacle to its progress; they do not believe 
that truth travels as the bird flies, by leaning on the very 
wind that blows against it They are Congregationalists by 
accident, but Presbyterians by temperament The nature of 
their faith is illustrated just now in a current discussion re- 
specting the best and most Congregational method of determin- 
ing who are sufficiently in sympathy with the general faith of 
the Congregational churches to be sent out as foreign mission- 
aries by those churches. The Congregational Congregationalists 
say, Let a council of the churches be called whenever a candi- 
date offers; and let this council decide whether his faith is sound 
or not The Presbyterian Congr^ationalists reply. No I Coun- 
cils of the churches cannot be trusted. This question is too 
important to be left to the churches. Let us have a close cor- 
poration which is not amenable to the churches ; let us have it 
select a local committee in the Holy City of Congregationalism, 
and a secretary serving with this committee, and let the secre- 
tary and the committee decide who may go as missionaries and 
who may not It needs no great philosophical knowledge to 
perceive that, whatever merits this plan may have, it is, not 
democratic and does not rest upon faith in the churches ; nor 
any great ecclesiastical knowledge to perceive that such a com- 
mittee is almost exactly analogous in constitution to the Congre- 
gation of Propaganda, which tiie Church of Borne has organized 
as its method for carrying on the work of foreign missions. It 
may, indeed, be said that the success which has attended papal 
missions proves the excellence of the papal method ; and if suc- 
cess is measured by a census of nominal converts, I shall not 
controvert the proposition. But it must certainly be confessed 
that the papal method is not a democratic method. It may be 
better than Congregationalism, but Congregationalism it cer- 
tainly is not 
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The same disbelief in Congregationalisin is still more strik- 
ingly illustrated by the measures initiated, and proceeding even 
as I write, to turn out of their chairs at Andover five of the 
theological professors in that venerable institution. If they have 
been, as is alleged, teaching doctrines in violation of the trust 
created by the deeds by which the seminary was originally en- 
dowed, it would be the duty of those intrusted with the guard- 
ianship of that endowment to see that its conditions are faith- 
fully carried out ; and if they had doue so, no one would have 
criticised the action as un-Congregational. It would seem that the 
founders had made adequate provision for such guardianship ; 
for they constituted a Board of Trustees to watch the Faculty, 
and a Board of Visitors to watch the Board of Trustees. But 
all this was not enough. And so five gentlemen have consti- 
tuted themselves a Board of Guardians, to watch the Visitors, 
to compel them to watch the Trustees, to compel them to watch 
the Faculty ; and pre-eminent among these self -constituted guard- 
ians of orthodoxy is the editor of the " Congregationalist," a 
journal by its name pledged to the cardinal doctrines of Congre- 
gationalism — ^liberty, self-government, and the entire competence 
of the churches to take care of themselves. The public press 
tells us that the counsel of this self-constituted Board of Guard- 
ians, in presenting their accusation before the Board of Visit- 
ors, frankly admit that they have no legal standing, no author- 
ity to prefer complaint or conduct prosecution or be represented 
by counsel ; that they are only in the position of amid curicB, 
It is not strange that in the Presbyterian Church we have a synod 
calling Professor Woodrow to account for teaching evolution in 
a theological chair, for, according to Presbyterianism, the semi- 
nary is amenable to the synod, and the synod represents the 
churches. But what can be said on Congregational grounds in 
support of a proceeding by five gentlemen who represent no one 
but themselves, in preferring charges of heresy against professors 
in a theological seminary, who by universal consent are legally 
amenable only to the boards in whose hands the guardianship of 
the trust has been reposed, and who are Congregationally amen- 
able only to the Congregational churches, which, if Congregation- 
alism be true, and the churches are competent to take care of 
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themselves, will in time discover if heresy is being taught, and 
will cease to send thither pupils to learn it I do not mean in 
these pages to enter into a controversy which is purely partisan 
and provincial, and partly personal ; but in illustrating the un- 
Congregational tendencies within the Oongr^ational churches, I 
lay my hand on these most striking illustrations which current 
ecclesiastical affairs affdrd. 

To resume, then, the language of confession, I confess that 
Congr^ationalism does not possess some of the advantages pos- 
sessed by other and more compact and highly organized conmiu- 
nions ; it does not possess the liturgical unity of the Episcopal 
Church, the visible and apparent doctrinal unity of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the ecclesiastical unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; its worshipers cannot reflect on Sabbath morning that 
they are repeating the same confession and the same thanksgiv- 
ing that have been repeated since the days of Cranmer, and in 
the same languaga The communion of saints has in the Con- 
gregational churches no such visible sign as is afforded in the 
Episcopal Church by the Book of Common Prayer ; the minis- 
try are not intrenched behind a common symbol of faith, held, or 
supposed to be substantially held, by all their order, and wit- 
nessed to for substance of doctrine by their united testimony ; 
the church does not and cannot map out the coxmtry in parishes 
or circuits, as the Methodists do, secure, under episcopal super- 
vision, a man for every work, and work for every man, and 
make sure that no pulpit is without a preacher, and no preacher 
without a pulpit I confess that the free and fluid organization 
of Congregationalism, giving to its churches neither the advan- 
tages nor the disadvantages of ecclesiastical coherence and subor- 
dination, confers upon it only one superiority over all its hier- 
archical contemporaries, namely, liberty ; it can entertain opin- 
ions, and try tentatively movements in worship, thought, and 
work, without danger from discussion or disaster even from fail- 
ure ; it can lead in the great religious movements of the age, not 
by creating a spiritual oligarchy who are the divine repositories 
of the truth, but by eliciting the truth by means of a free ex- 
change of contrasted and sometimes clashing opinions. But I 
must also confess that not a few Congregationalists appear to be 
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ignorant of the true function of Congregationalism ; belong to 
the Congr^ational Church without believing in Congregational 
principles; fear nothing so much as freedom; and impair the 
power of their own denomination to exercise that leadership 
which belongs to it, by compelling the Congregational Congre- 
gationalists to divide their time and energy about equally be- 
tween exercising their liberty for the benefit of Christendom, 
and fighting for the right to exercise it against foes who are 
of their own household. 



CONFESSIONS OF A UNIVERSALIST. 

I AM a Universalist " from the egg," the son of a Universalist 
My earliest recollections are of a home from whence, morning 
and evening, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving ascended to 
God as the Father of all men. I know now, what I did not 
know then, that those prayers were the incense of a heart so filled 
with a noble conception of Divine Providence that it irresistibly 
overflowed with gratitude to God and love to men, and with 
the honesties, duties, and charities thence resulting. 

Universalism was in its pioneer stage in those days. ** With- 
out were fightings," although within were no fears. There was 
no dust on the daily-used Bible; and the son is well aware 
that his professional training has never given him such a grip 
upon the verbal contents of that Bible as the father had, who, 
whether its pages flamed with threats or glowed with promises, 
saw the divine love in both, and in both the broad, divine pur- 
pose of redemption from all eviL 

No theological terrors clouded my childhood. I was wel- 
comed and made at home in a world which I was taught to be- 
lieve belonged to. God and not to the devil, and which was oi^an- 
ized for such a career and destiny as only a God of wisdom, 
justice, and love could ordain. I was not taught to hate or to 
look down upon my orthodox neighbor, but I did somehow 
manage to acquire a keen eye for some of his practical incon- 
sistencies, and I am afraid that this invidious faculty has never 
been completely trained out of me. 

I have had the happiness to serve the Universalist Church as 
its minister for a quarter of a century. I have seen Universalism 
make a larger progress than even my early enthusiasm antici- 
pated. I have found its convictions deepening in me with years, 
study, and toiL There are no rankling disappointments to bias 
my testimony, or give my words a shrewish edga I can speak 
frankly, because hopefully, of the weaknesses and defects of Uni- 
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versalism. Like another, I can " dip my pen in the blackest ink, 
because I am not afraid of falling into my inkpot" 

Yet I must not forget that I am criticising unfinished work. 
For although Universalism is older in Christianity than the doc- 
trine of the Trinity or of the Atonement, and has always been 
present in Christian history in exoteric or esoteric forms, yet a 
Christian organization, having as its special difference a belief in 
the ultimate moral ennoblement of every rational creature, is a 
new feature in the world. Universalism, thus differentiated, is 
young. Our organization and polity are incompleta The reform 
in Christian eschatology with which we began has proved so 
radical and far-reaching in its relations to the other doctrines of 
the Christian system as to necessitate a recasting of the whole. 
We do not claim that Universalism has reached its final form. 
We are a semi-fluid mass, only just beginning to crystalliza 
We expect our finished crystal to be luminous with truth, be- 
cause the solution in which we are developing it is wholly 
and purely Christian. We claim our ancestral inheritance in 
the Christian Church ; and, if we lay more stress on the 
divine humanity than on the human divinity of our great spirit- 
ual Ancestor, it is because we are trying to put the emphasis 
where he put it In short, our denominational polity is too 
young to have exhibited many practical defects. We have 
partly overcome that sturdy individualism which rejected all 
organization ; but so long as the walls of our edifice are growing 
into fair proportions, on secure foundations, we are in no hurry 
to " roof in " and shut out the light 

Turning, now, to confess the weaknesses in our denomina- 
tional life, I find it difficult to separate them from the weak- 
nesses that are deplored by the other denominations of Chris- 
tianity, and which seem to many to be inherent in Christianity 
itsell Our planet has swept into a new atmosphere of thought, 
which crumbles the stones of many venerable ecclesiastical 
structures, and weakens the efficiency of many ancient beliefs. 
The present creeds of Christendom are held with so many 
mental reservations that their practical power is greatly dimin- 
ished; and those ecclesiastical bodies that have personal and 
secular ambition as their chief motive would appear, at pres- 
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ent, to be making the most headway. It is impossible not to 
see that Christianity itself, as represented by the dominant sects, 
needs some renovation. It is on trial before a scientific and 
practical age, both as to its fundamental verities and its prac- 
tical e£Blciency as a regenerating force in human affairs. Kever 
before was there so persistent and steadfast a demand upon 
it to show fruit. " What are you doing for human welfare ? " 
is the question pertinaciously asked, often indeed by the very 
ones who are undermining human welfare by a wholly sel- 
fish pursuit of wholly selfish ends. But the devil himself can 
ask pertinent questions, and the question "What are you doing 
to enrich and ennoble human life? " is at all times and |rom all 
quarters a pertinent question to the Christian Church, whose 
function it is, not so much to ward off the supposititious evils of 
the future life, as to redeem men from the actual evils of the 
present life. All the churches confess defect, and desire renewal ; 
and, therefore, to disengage the weaknesses that are generic to 
Universalism from the acknowledged weaknesses in all forms of 
Christian administration is not an easy task. 

But let me frankly confess that we have had trouble with our 
hammerers of orthodoxy — a class of men who came amongst us 
chiefly to get implements with which to hammer orthodoxy. I do 
not forget that there were hammerers on the other side ; and the 
puzzle of our situation is that we seem to owe these men some- 
thing, although spiritually they are dead, and have never helped 
to build anything except batteries. They are to be distin- 
guished from those great old warriors whose weapon was " the 
sword of the Spirit," and whose memory we can never suflSciently 
honor. These hammerers were a kind of doctrinal prize-fighters, 
who wanted to win and wear the champion belt of controversy. 
Their spirit and methods were wholly bad, and have had a bad 
reaction. Our organization has been retarded by them, and our 
churches are yet, to some extent, vitiated by their presence, 
although they are not now, as of old, aggressors upon Christian 
comity, but are simply negative and inert obstructionists. It is 
true that such characters appear in the early stage of all reforms ; 
but we should feel very sorry if we did not believe that we can 
make good Christians of them yet 
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We have also suffered, and do suffer, from tlie presence of a 
class of easy-going optimists^ whose general idea of this life 
appears to be that a good-natured Creator is coaxing his rab- 
bit-multitudes of creatures easily along toward an infinite cab- 
bage-garden of a heaven, where they will all eat cabbages forever ! 
These amiable persons mistake their constitutional imperturba- 
bility for the serene repose of faith, and are therefore immovable 
by any instrumentality less active than dynamita A meeting- 
house full of them can be made as enthusiastic as a half-acre 
of damp toadstools. These are the persons who lie down on 
"tendencies," and wait with unruffled composure for wrong 
things to come right of themselves. They are satisfied to slide 
toward their destination at glacier speed, twenty feet a year or 
so. These men belittle and enervate life by resolutely shutting 
their eyes to its chief ingredient, tragedy ; and thus make it a 
feeble story not worth continuing — 

u atole 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying-^nothing." 

But the man who has grasped the central law of Universalism, 
not to say of Christianity, knows that he must work out his own 
salvation. He gratefully recognizes and avails himself of the 
gracious and divine helps, but he knows that he must do the 
work. He is not looking toward a heaven of " eternal simper," 
but of perfected character. He recognizes, in the tragic severity 
of the retributive laws, the Creator's tribute of respect to the 
possibilities of his creatura With solemn joy he learns, by 
the return of his deeds upon his head, that he is under moral 
discipline. There is, then. Somebody who cares which way he 
goes ! He is not an orphan-soul in an iron and fatherless uni- 
verse — only a sentient lump of suffering under the crush of 
mechanic and pitiless forces I There is something to be done 
and overcome that is well worth the doing. This life is worth 
living ; and he takes his place in its vast arena with a vital 
interest and a great and stout courage. 

In combating the systems which at present represent -Chris- 
tianity, we are compelled to assume an attitude which can eas- 
ily be mistaken for hostility to Christianity itselt Our own 
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adherents sometimes so mistake it ; and hence arises a dis- 
position to disjoin themselves from historic Christianity. This 
cuts that great artery which — albeit with many sinuosities — con- 
veys to us the fresh blood of heroic impulse from the mighty 
heart of Jesus on his earthly battle-field. The " essential Christ," 
alone, tends to degenerate into a philosophy only, " having eyes 
but no hands," and with only a languid institutional power ; the 
historic Jesus is an ethical impulse, a communicable life which 
will build vigorously and grandly "even unto the ages of ages." 

I confess that we have no Foreign Missions. We have never 
sent a man into heathen lands with the avowed purpose of con- 
verting lost souls to Christ I confess that our missionary zeal 
has almost exclusively taken the form of propagating doctrine. 
After a hundred years of history, our first Foreign Missions 
Committee is not yet six months old. It is not for me to 
explain this significant fact Perhaps, when the alleged " mis- 
sionary-nerve," now under treatment, has been cut clear 
through, and the wound has stopped bleediiiig, we will join in 
sending missionary workmien abroad who are nerved by the 
love of God and man, and inspired with a Christian solic- 
itude to carry the great blessing of a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life to those who are unhappily destitute of the means 
of attaining it ; missionaries who are " constrained," as Paul was, 
by the love which Christ exhibited toward men, and whose 
zeal is deepened into an incommensurable fervor by the assur- 
ance of complete victory over all the powers of darkness and 
disorder. If the Gospel has really been heretofore despoiled of 
its chief efiiciency by illegitimate limitations; if, when we 
come to read Christ's message as he meant it, we find that the 
heart of his " glad tidings " is the settled purpose of God to re- 
deem all his creatures from the power of evil ; and if this really 
divine message bursts from us in its thousand dialects of love 
and power, perhaps then the heathen both at home and abroad 
will hear us gladly, and the chief obstacle to universal mission- 
ary success will be removed. We could hardly expect a univer- 
sal conquest for a partial faitk 

Universalism suffers from a certain kind of intolerance in its 
own ranks. There are those among us who will not do sucb 
13 
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and such things because '^ the orthodox " do them. I confess that 
it is a weakness in a Universalist to refuse to be an out-and-out 
Christian for fear he will be mistaken for a Methodist ! These 
brethren seem to be afraid that Universalism may lose its dis- 
tinctive character. I confess that it is a weakness to rest the 
distinction of Universalism upon its singularity rather than 
upon its Christian breadth and depth. Our practical efforts are 
not a little hampered by this broad-narrowness. 

We suffer something, also, from a genuine old-fashioned con- 
servatism, whose sole function it is to hold back, and the sla-ength 
of whose harness is principally in the breeching. Or, to change 
the figure, the drivers of some of our denominational locomotives 
seem to stand all the time with one hand on the whistle-cord and 
the other hovering around the levers of the Westinghouse brake. 
These are very safe and useful engineers in rounding curves and 
running over unballasted portions of the road ; but some of us 
think that where a straight, sound track is before U3 they ought 
to " pull out " and make better tima 

In the work of Christian culture we suffer through vagueness 
of aim and incomplete and ineffective method. We have not 
yet achieved a system of culture which accords with the genius 
of our faith. Our broad generalities have not been reduced. to 
practical teaching forms. Our business as ethical teachers is to 
shift the emphasis of moral motive from the future to the pres- 
ent ; not excluding those forceful incitements that come from 
" behind the veil," but emphasizing the great fact of the retrib- 
utive element in our present environment " Now is the judg- 
ment of this world." We need a new redaction of that huge 
book of facts which shows God's moral presence in his world, 
and reveals him as both immanent and exigent in every souL 
The attempt to superimpose the Christian culture on an unawak- 
ened conscience gives an aesthetic, not an ethical, result 

The necessities of our situation have made us heretofore more 
aggressive toward what we esteem false doctrine than toward sin; 
more anxious to change men's opinions than their conduct In 
those whose moral natures were normal and alert, the Universal- 
ist culture has developed a very noble style of faith and life. 
We venerate those broad, deep, earnest natures, whose active 
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consciences are guided by a trained intelligence, and whose 
Christian love has made them tolerant even of gross intolerance. 
But TJniversalism has not yet shown as much power to effect 
radical conversion upon the very sinful and abandoned as we 
desire. It is not enough to save the partly saved ; we want to 
save the lost To degenerate into a mere select finishing-school 
would be a poor outcome from all our efforts. We must confess 
that systematic and persistent attempts at radical conversion 
have been infrequent among us ; that our attitude toward such 
attempts has often been unsympathetic, narrow, and intolerant ; 
and that we have here failed of that inclusiveness which our 
premises demand. Our rejection of the universality and neces- 
sity of the current phenomena of conversion gives us no title to 
deny its validity in specific cases. All men do not need a vio- 
lent, radical conversion ; but some men do need it and must have 
it We were told in the outset that TJniversalism would be such 
delightful news for sinners that the godless and abandoned would 
run after us and fill our churches. The prediction, uttered in 
reproach and derision, we ought to have accepted with joy, and 
striven to make trua We ought to have desired nothing better 
than to have the godless and abandoned to work upon. How 
else can TJniversalism be universal ? That the prediction, in the 
meaning with which it was uttered, has been wholly falsified by 
the event, is in one sense our vindication ; in a deeper sense it is 
our reproach. 

If I did not hope that Universalism could be purged of these 
and of all its lesser defects, I should not have written what I have 
here set down. And another, although a fainter hope, rises in 
me as I finish this confession. There is one unity which the 
separated Christian bodies have already partly achieved. It does 
not seem very important ; it is only the unity of perceived and 
confessed defect But without self-knowledge and humility such 
confessions could not be mada It is not impossible that an 
honest and searching self -analysis of weakness and defect should 
be the prelude — for it must be a part of any prelude— to a wider 
and more effective synthesis of Christian truth and its admin- 
istration. 
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As in Nehemiah's time, so the work of the church in this our 
day is largely one of " rebuilding the walls." But there is very 
much rubbish that must first be gotten out of the way. If we 
would reach the foundation-stones of Christ and the apostles 
we must dig down through ecclesiasticism, conventionalism, and 
traditions. And this means toil, patience, self-denial, and cour- 
aga As a divine ideal, the Church of God is perfect, " a new 
lump and unleavened." Yet in its actual, visible, and militant 
condition it is of a mixed character. There is the " old leaven " 
to purge out, the " old man " to put off, and " false doctrine " to 
put away. We have read history to little purpose if we fail to 
note the alternations of progress and regress, of revival and de- 
cline, that have characterized the church in all ages; and that 
every genuine revival of religion has b^un with an exhortation 
to "stand in the old ways." In the days of the kings, under 
the old covenant, such restorations had in view chiefly the dis- 
charge of religious duties. In the after reformations of Luther 
and others, the primary work was the rescue of Christian doctrine 
from the corruptions of Eomanism. In the still later religious 
awakening of the seventeenth century, the central idea was not 
so much works, or doctrine, as experience — Christian experience 
and its fruits. This was pre-eminently true of the " Friends," 
who took their rise about 1650. Their attitude toward the state 
church is thus authoritatively set forth by William Penn : 

<' Setting aside some school terms, we hold the substance of those doctrines 
believed by the Church of England as to God, Christ, Spirit, Scripture, etc. 
But that wherein we differ most is a£out worship and conversion, and the in- 
ward qualification of the soul by the work of God's spirit thereon, in pursuance 
of these good and generally received doctrines." 

These distinctive principles of the Friends were illustrated by 
a d^ee of real Christian vitality, zeal, and energy in the early 
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days of the cliurch, that stands in remarkable contrast with its 
later history; for though other denominations have insensibly 
come into substantial accord with these principles, the church 
which was the most zealous in asserting them has itself been in 
decline. An inquiry into the causes underlying such declension 
must possess an interest to all who to-day hold dear the privi- 
leges of religious liberty. For it is not too much to say that the 
early Quaker church pioneered the experiment of independent 
church organization, and that, in the struggle for civil and relig- 
ious liberty, it did much to win for Englishmen the right to wor- 
ship God according to their <;onscientious convictions. About 
thirty years ago an English gentleman (not a Friend, I think) 
offered a prize of two hundred guineas for the best two essays 
upon the question. Why has the powerful witness at one time 
borne to the world by the Society of Friends been gradually 
becoming more and more feeble? The same question has en- 
gaged the attention of candid members of the Friends, as well as 
other denominations, for generations ; but it has been dealt with 
rather from the standpoint of external and secondary causes, 
than from that of internal and fundamental ones. Of course, 
much that has been said is both just and true, yet the question 
ever recurs ; and we are bound to confess that in our past investi- 
gations, rather than go down into the serious business of humble 
confession, we rise again to resolve that, after all, there is no 
change to be desired, " either in our usages or principles," and 
that our only lack is " more zeal and earnestness." Comparing 
ourselves with others is quite sure to result in the vain but com- 
forting assurance of our own superiority. K, however, a true 
answer can be discovered and fairly acknowledged, at any cost, 
with an honest purpose to apply the remedy, we are sanguine of 
a blessed future for the church. And it is with such a hope 
that this examination has been entered upon. A glance at a few 
important points will perhaps sufficiently account for the re- 
markable growth of the early Quaker church. 

1. And, first, we must of course note the peculiar conditions 
produced by both the civil and religious movements of that aga 
Bishop Hall describes " the wof ul havoc that the hellish fury of 
war hath made everywhere in this flourishing and populous island 
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— ^the flames of hostile fury rising up in our towns and cities, 
the devastation of our fruitful and pleasant villages," etc. And 
equally sad was the state of religion. Formal, outward, and 
worldly, it did but mock those whose hearts hungered for spir- 
itual realities. In their indifference to this, the great parties of 
Puritan and Papist were engaged in unholy rivalry for an alli- 
ance with the stata But sects without number were springing 
up from one end of England to the other. Each of these schisms 
had its own peculiar tenets or principles. And while they all 
differed in some respects, they were all agreed in an enthusiastic 
expectation of a " godly, thorough reformation," and the trend 
was toward pietism. But, so far, all had failed to satisfy the de- 
mands of the aga At such a moment, as Spurgeon says, *^ God 
sent into the world George Fox." He and his compeers dis- 
cerned, with remarkable clearness, both the needs and the spirit 
of their tima And, inasmuch as they had come to an experi- 
mental knowledge of Christ enlightening and saving their own 
souls, they recommended a like experience to others, as a solu- 
tion of the problems that troubled them ; they then sought to 
unify and incorporate into a worshiping body those thus 
brought out of darkness into light They exhibited the logical 
outworking of the very theories already dimly seen by multi- 
tudes. Of course, their success was remarkable, and the result 
was that the " Friends' Church " became the sect of that age. 

2. In most pronounced and unmistakable terms, they claimed 
to be the restored Church of Christ Indeed, there can be no 
doubt but that some extravagant claims were made to that 
effect But they were honest and earnest in the attempt to re- 
form the corrupt church, and could consistently take no lower 
or narrower ground. And yet they evidently had no thought 
of erecting a new church ; in fact, they disclaimed any such 
intention. But they did claim to be the very ark of ssdvation 
for the people, and a holy church. And they afforded to that 
age just such signs as it demanded, to establish this claim. 

3. A " personal experience " of the salvation they preached 
was, of course, the primordial and fundamental fact in the 
Christian's life, as they viewed it The early preachers, as Fox, 
Howgill, Burrough, Naylor, have left on record plain and authen- 
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tic evidence of thia They were witnesses unto a personal Christ, 
who had not only died for them, but lived to save them, and did 
save " to the uttermost." They witnessed to an experience in 
which the Holy Ghost really acted upon their wills and faculties, 
energizing them to speak and work. The very name of " Friend ** 
implied their perfect readiness to be thus led into paths either 
new or old. The names of sects, as " Presbyterians," " Congre- 
gationalists," "Methodists," eta, generally designate some spe- 
cial church polity, or method of organization or government 
Not so " Friends " — a term having no reference to usages of any 
description, but indicating nearness to Christ, and confessing 
to a covenant to *'do whatsoever I command you," or to be 
bound, in all things, by his example and precepts. Now, this 
name, with all that it involves, was acknowledged and chosen 
by the denomination itselt And in this simple fact is to be 
found the real explication of our separate existence as a peopla 
And all attempts to ground it upon some peculiarities of usage 
do violence to the truth, and insult the memory of the fathers. 

4. The Bible was their creed, theology, and discipline. They 
constantly decried all other confessional tests, and defended 
every tenet by direct appeal to the Bible. "For thanks be to 
God," says William Penn, " that only is our creed, and with good 
reason ; since it is fit that only should be the creed of Christians, 
which the Holy Ghost could only propose, and require us to be- 
lieva" Robert Barclay affirms that they proclaimed " doctrines 
and principles of truth as they were delivered by the apostles of 
Christ in the Holy Scriptures." And Edward Burrough dis- 
tinctly defines the object of their existence as a sect to be the 
restoration of primitive and scriptural Christianity, in doctrine, 
discipline, and practica A "discipline " formed no part of the 
original compact. There appears to have been no outward or 
written rules at all until about 1670, and very few indeed until near 
1700. And when George Fox had to deal with schismatics he 
simply appealed to the Scriptures, which, he said, " prescribe how 
men should walk, both toward God and man." They relied upon 
the indwelling and presiding Spirit, as the bond of church unity. 
As spiritual worshipers, the Friends were freed from the slavery 
of forms, and at liberty to follow the leadings of the Spirit. With 
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reliance upon him as the maker of all forms, they needed little 
prearrangement for worship. He could animate and bless that 
which was both new and old, and they were ready for either. 
They had no respect whatever for mere tradition, and had com- 
pletely broken with the past And when they called men away 
from " man-made creeds to the Church of the living God," they 
meant it They called them not to their creed, nor to themselves, 
nor to their ancestors, but to Chriat himself. 

5. Again, incessant and tireless work characterized this early 
church. Easy-chair piety had no place with them. They well 
knew that without Christ they could do nothing ; but instead of 
sitting still from year's end to year's end, declaring their help- 
lessness, they illustrated the complemental truth, " I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth ma" They really 
believed they were co-workers with God, and gave good evi- 
dence that this was not an illusion. 

Eeligion was the whole business of the Quakers then. Noth- 
ing less than diligent efforts for the salvation of the race could 
at all consist with their high claims to spirituality, and they felt 
it. To this work all temporal engagements must give placa 
Men of every trade gave up their occupations in order to make 
spiritual conquests. It was expected of those who joined the 
church that they should become missionaries, and nearly every 
one did go to preaching. And their ministry was aggressive — 
"fiercely aggressive," we are told. To become a Quaker then 
was almost synonymous with becoming a preacher, and involved 
the necessity of defending the truth embraced. Itinerant and lay 
preaching was just suited to the people and the times. Thus 
the most effective agency for religious work almost ever known 
was developed and utilized by this church. The sum of it all 
is, that in the days of George Fox " they sought God, and as long 
as they sought the Lord, God made them to prosper," so that in 
England alone there were more Friends then than in all Chris- 
tendom now ; and perhaps we may understand why this is so if 
we briefly compare the modem with the early Quaker church. 

I. The peculiar and providential tendency of our age is toward 
catholicity and union, not sectarianism. Christian associations, 
congresses, and alliances all over the world proclaim an earnesl 
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desire and endeavor for the oneness of Christians. It is true 
these efforts have been ineffectual and wide of the mark, in so far 
as either good doing or good thinking has been exalted as the 
true ground of unity ; that will never be found in what men do 
or think, but in what they really are. The denomination which 
is most successful in making men what they ought to be must 
be quick to utilize and to give right direction to the providen- 
tial issues furnished in their day. But the catholicity of mind 
needful for this looks dangerous to the sect, and there is great 
alarm lest our identity be lost ; and to preserve this is still the 
supreme thought with most. And though, outside of denomina- 
tional lines, the spirit of bigotry and intolerance hides its head 
for very shame, yet inside these lines it scruples not to enact 
most uncatholic and intolerant legislation against every liberal 
spirit Thus, many Friends of to-day engage in a positive re- 
sistance to the God-given opportunities of the hour, and persist 
in the path of self-destruction. 

n. There came a time when the high responsibilities and 
claims involved in the idea of the " church " were made to yield 
before the lower ones involved in the idea of the "society." 
This was a virtual abandonment of the original ground, for while 
Christ builds the church, man founds and organizes the society. 
No mere society can rise higher than devotion to itself, and to 
the honor of its human founders. It must, therefore, contain 
in itself the sentence of decay and death. There can possi- 
bly be but one organization or union of persons on earth not 
subject to this law, and that is the true Church of Jesus Christ, 
wherever it may exist It is builded together for a habitation 
of God through the Spirit, and it has his promise, " Lo, I am 
with you alway," and no other organization ever had such a 
promisa It is difficult to say just when the claim of the 
fathers was relinquished and even contradicted by their sons, but 
symptoms of transition from the church to the society appear 
before 1700. About that time the traditional spirit became 
dominant, though the fact was lamented and rebuked by Fox 
and others. Then the experimental witnesses to the presence 
and power of Christ were succeeded by many who could only 
witness to the usages and spirituality of their forefathers. Ag- 
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gressiveness ceased, and so did persecution. Increase of mem- 
bership ceased, and the decrease was alarming. Birthright mem- 
bership and lay eldership were soon introduced. The ministry 
declined, and such as remained seems to have been devoted to 
the interests of the society. Its energies were employed in 
efforts for self-preservation, and to settle internal controversies. 
Dr. Pressens6 speaks to the point when he says that a church 
" whose only care is for itself and its privileges is not a church, 
for it resembles its Head in nothing but in name, and it bears 
his name only to dishonor it" 

IIL In point of experience, the contrast between that found 
in the society and in the earlier church seems as great as in 
other respects. The church insisted upon a scriptural member- 
ship, or that " to be a member of a particular Church of Christ, 
as this inward work is indispensably necessary, so is also the 
outward profession of and belief in Jesus Christ, and those holy 
truths delivered by his Spirit in the Scriptures."* George Fox 
declared that the church "is made up of living stones, living 
members, a spiritual household of which Christ is the head." 
But when we come to the hereditary society we find men 
becoming Christians (?) "by birth and education, and not by 
conversion and renovation of spirit" Barclay's language, de- 
lineating the apostasy of the apostolic churches, most fittingly 
applies to his own. " For the particular churches of Christ, 
gathered in the apostles' days, soon after banning to decay as 
to the inward life, came to be overgrown with several errors, 
and the hearts of the professors of Christianity to be leavened 
with the old spirit and conversation of the world." How could 
it be otherwise, with a birthright membership, from whom no 
confession of Christ or of their own regeneration had ever been 
required, nor even the responsibility involved in making an 
outward profession of religion? To.be sure, "disorderly walk- 
ers " were expelled, and innocency of life and conversation was 
insisted upon, but, after all, the difference between them and 
other respectable sinners might consist only in matters of edu- 
cation and usaga Of course, hereditary members must have 
hereditary convictions, prejudices, and customs, to which they 
• B. Barclay, "Apol.," Prop. X. 
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adhere witli a fleshly and unreasoning tenacity. They are ours, 
neither because of reason nor of revelation, but of inheritance ; 
hence are a part of our natural make-up. And yet there was 
incumbent upon the society a sort of hereditary duty to keep 
up a continuity of witness to the " immediate guidance of the 
Spirit" But if this is merely a doctrinal, and not an experi- 
mental, witness, it is but the activity of a galvanized corpse. 

IV. The Bible was superseded as the only creed, and under 
the modem regime of the society there came to be a virtual sub- 
stitution of the "Writings of Early Friends " for the Scriptures. 
It seems incredible, to the average mind, that the " comments " of 
these good men should not be binding upon us. But they are 
not, and it has been a great mistake to regard them so. In fact, 
the opposition of the early Friends to " man-made creeds " was 
universal and unalterabla Their writings are not at all of the 
nature or design of a creed; and William Penn expressly pro- 
tests against the tendepcy to set up their "comments" upon 
Scripture as authoritative, and says that if these be " made the 
creed, instead of the text, from that time we believe not in God 
but in man." Nevertheless, our bondage to ecclesiasticism has 
been precisely similar to that from which our fathers claimed a 
commission from God to deliver men. So, too, an overweening 
love of spirituality pushed the doctrine of the Spirit's guidance 
beyond Scriptural limits, and some " went out into imaginations," 
as said George Fox, and asserted the necessity of " a judge 
of outward controversy above Scripture." Bold and fanatical 
pretenders to inspiration have always found adherents, and the 
attempts of Penn and Barclay to modify their extravagant claims 
failed to nullify their deadly effects. The early Friends relied 
upon the spiritual enlightenment of individual believers to such 
an extent as would secure sufficient unification in faith and prac- 
tice for the Church of Christ And their trust was not baffled, 
in so far as the membership was up to the mark of experimental 
salvation which they professed, taught, and required. But the 
society's remedy for a fatal defect in this respect was not after 
the divine or gospel plan, nor yet after the human plan, of a con- 
densed, deliberate, and authoritative creed. Its substitute for the 
lost bond of spiritual union was legislation. Eules of discipline 
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have been jEreelj used for undergirding the ship. And it is not 
always the question whether the things prohibited are wrong and 
sinful in themselves, but are they " Quakerly " ? Discipline has 
been enforced against tens of thousands of members who had 
never offended their own consciences, nor the word of God, nor 
apostolic practice, simply to vindicate consistency with " our 
views." Indeed, our " handwriting of ordinances " has once been 
as minute and exacting as that of the Jews themselves. It has 
dealt with hats, coats, cravats, suspenders, trowsers, shoes, beards, 
bonnets, shawls, dresses, speech, and marriage. Truly, a law of 
sin and death, the penalties of which multitudes have suffered. 
Such outward signs have been enforced with the same rigor that 
some other " outward signs " have been banished. And it must 
be confessed that such strictness of legislation and society re- 
quirements has always been in an inverse ratio to the spiritual 
life and power, and the demand for a scriptural righteousness. 
Now, that a church may have its discipline there is no question, 
and this may be just as "broad as God's commandments" are, 
but it must keep within the Word of God or it ceases to be a law 
of his church. 

V. Our last point of contrast relates to work and its results. 
To gather a church out of the world was the hard work of min- 
isters " filled with the Spirit," who went everywhere preaching 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and who were rewarded with success. 
To rear up birthright members of a society, and give them 
religious training and a guarded education, is largely the work 
of parents. John Fry, an eminent minister, wrote a letter to the 
"Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders" (of which he was 
the first clerk), in 1765. He says : 

" This church was at first gathered by a living and powerful ministry, and 
now the society and its rulers begin to think that the situation is altered, and 
that it can now thrive and grow and become fresh and green without it ! Are 
we ashamed of the foolishness of preaching which was so effectual in primitive 
times?"* 

In the meantime the system of lay eldership, or an order of 
men that controlled and governed the ministry to an alarming 
extent, was introduced. " Ministers were exposed to hasty and 
* " Inner Life," etc. By R. Barclay. London: 1877. 
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uncalled-for criticism by those fond of such a task, and therefore 
not right themselves." Then there came a testimony to "silent 
meetings," and ministerial activity was more than discouraged. 
The radical change thus effected is strikingly shown by another 
statement in the letter already cited. Its author says that he 
went at the usual time to the London Ministers' Meeting on the 
First-day morning, and found that not a single minister attended! 
"I went away," he writes, "disappointed and sorrowful, reflect- 
ing on the flourishing state of that meeting when I first attended 
it nearly forty years since, when it consisted of ministers only I " 
While these men in the early church gave up their business for 
the work of the ministry, we find in our day men who give up 
the ministry for their business. And there are strong tendencies 
to yield to the secularizing influences of the day. This mate- 
rialistic, free-thinking, and lawless age is pleased with anything 
unchurchly and anti-ordinanca It hates Bibles and creeds and 
Sabbaths and " technical piety," and it flatters those of a loose 
theology on such matters. It loves money and ease and honors 
and carnal security and self-indulgence. But, says Edward Bur- 
rough : 

'* This way of religion is according to tlie Scriptures, and in the fulfilling of 
them in doctrine, practice, and conversation ; and the ministry, ordinances, 
church government, and discipline are in the same power and Spirit, and by the 
example of the apostles ; for the Spirit of God, which did convince our con- 
sciences of the truth of this way, leads us in the same way, as the servants of 
God walked in doctrines and practices.*** 

Once again let it be proclaimed, that in order to build up the 
church, and increase its membership by legitimate ingatherings 
from the world, there must be a full return to the original basis 
of the Church of Christ, and entire consecration to its living 
Head, in theology, polity, experience, and work. And the only 
true model for this is found in the New Testament Scriptures. 
♦ Barclay's "Inner Life." 
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Whoso endeavors to form for himself a theory of the mystery 
of existence in which supematuralism shall have no part, will, 
sooner or later, reach a point where intellect fails him. However 
positive may be his disbelief of the scriptural explanation, if he 
find no satisfactory substitute for it, his attitude regarding the 
main fact is one of doubt or skepticism. If he disbelieve the 
accepted explanation, he is, at the same time, uncertain of every 
other. Under the head of skepticism, therefore, the writer in- 
cludes every shade of religious unbelief, from radical materialism 
to easy-going indifference. 

The true skeptic, like every other exceptional human charac- 
ter, is born and not mada Education and the spirit of the age 
have, no doubt, something to do with the belief or unbelief of 
every one, but he who is a skeptic by nature is such in spite 
of environment and every other influence. He may, indeed, hon- 
estly endeavor, or dishonestly appear, to be otherwise, but his in- 
tellectual birth-mark can be neither removed nor concealed. It 
will show in spite of himself. Uncertainty, if he follow the law 
of his nature, is likely to be his attitude in pretty nearly every 
other department of human opinion. He is often a political and 
social, as well as a religious malcontent. He is a personifica- 
tion of the ancient belief regarding the souls of the unburied 
dead. 

The basis of this kind of skepticism is the individualistic 
temperament The pronounced individualist, if not a skeptic, 
is a schismatic. Joseph Cook spoke truly if he said, as reported, 
that " the tap-root of New England skepticism is New England 
freedom," since in proportion to individual freedom will always 
be the development of mental characteristics. The virtues of the 
skeptic are negative rather than positive. He has less regard for 
what he is than for what he is not Faith is a living force mostly 
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in active temperaments. With reflective temperaments the ac- 
ceptance of any alleged truth is accompanied by a mental reser- 
vation that it may yet be shown false. Humility should be the 
skeptic's cardinal virtue ; it presupposes a state of doubt, since 
truth, assured of itself, never yields, and he who can find no sat- 
isfactory explanation of the truth should be, what he often is not, 
the most humble of men. 

By far the greater part of what is called infidelity is merely 
indiflferenca Three-fourths of those who never open a Bible or 
attend* public worship decline to do so either because they are 
engrossed with material affairs, or on account of its being to them 
a bore. They would have as little time to examine, and would 
be as much bored by Spinoza or Darwin as by Moses or St PauL 
They are infidels from convenience. Were a price put upon the 
heads of unbelievers, theirs would be in little danger, or had they 
lived half a century ago, they would have nodded through First- 
day morning at the head of a church pew, instead of spending 
it at the club or over the Sunday newspaper. Whether they 
call themselves believers or unbelievers matters little, since their 
belief is as passive as their unbeliei 

The drift of later unbelief has been toward a kind of dogmatic 
materialism, between which and supematuralism the philosophic 
skeptic has little to choose. He feels, as one of his kind felt 
a generation ago, that " the greatest defect is not credulity, but 
an habitual forgetfulness that our science is ignoranca" While, 
considering the scientific and inventive genius of our age, this is 
nowise to be wondered at, yet the skeptic views with impatience 
the concentration of all secular thought upon material things. 
He knows, from the history of the human mind, that this move- 
ment cannot go beyond a certain limit without provoking a re- 
action. He knows that whoever would lay violent hands upon 
any institution must be prepared to supply something in its stead, 
else mankind will forthwith erect another fabric differing but 
little from the other. It is only when an institution falls of its 
own weight that society replaces it by another of different design. 
Lastly, the skeptic knows that the spiritual element in human 
thought antedates, and must forever outlast, that which is ihainly 
material, for though all the secrets of the physical universe were 
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discovered, men would remain little, if any, wiser, regarding tlie 
conduct of life. 

The thoughtful skeptic has this view quickened by the social 
unrest which has, for some time back, agitated the civilized 
world. While sensible that competition ever has been, and is 
likely to continue, the ruling principle in human and all other 
mundane economy, he is also sensible that unless an ideal of 
common brotherhood be preserved and, in some measure, adopted 
in practice, the last state of human society will be worse than 
the first The world must needs belong to the strong, the cun- 
ning, and the provident ; but the weak, the simple, and the im- 
provident are in a large majority, and must not be pressed by 
their masters too hard, else they will turn upon them and rend 
them. No system of society can long prevail from which love is 
altogether left out The skeptic is forced to acknowledge that 
the adherents of supernaturalism profess the duty of love to all 
men, whether they practice it or not Materialism, as exempli- 
fied in our time, does not even profess it 

It is probable that at no time since the destruction of the 
Eoman Empire has luxury and ostentation been the main object 
of so many people's lives as at present To the opening up of 
such unprecedented means for the production of wealth, much of 
this spirit must certainly be charged, since, wherever wealth is, and 
particularly newly-obtained wealth, there will be found luxury 
and extravaganca But it is reasonable to ask how much of this 
concentration of energy to material ends is due to the growth 
of that philosophy which, to the average mind, is best expressed 
in the sentence, " Let us eat and be merry, for to-morrow we dia*' 
How much materialistic teachings have to do with that looseness 
of principle in affairs which characterizes our generation, the pres- 
ent writer does not undertake to say. Certainly, among the 
causes which have led to the lowering of our popular moral and 
intellectual standard, the disposition to be as little as possible 
" conscious of the terror of life " must surely be numbered. 

These are by no means asserted to be the teachings of the 
great writers who have, within the last quarter of a century, so 
enlarged the domain of physics and elevated sociology into a 
scienca There is, however, a popular disposition to thus inter- 
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pret tbem^ as the philosophy of Epicurus has been misinter- 
preted to this day. It is reflected in the tendency to measure 
all human effort by an utilitarian test The man who should 
invent a successful mode of aerial navigation would probably 
be considered a greater benefactor than he who could set in 
motion an idea able to double the thinking capacity of the race. 
We have invented labor-saving appliances for almost every- 
thing but the labor of thought We annihilate distance and 
utilize natural forces better than our predecessors, but we are 
as far off from an ideal social state as were the civilizations 
that existed before the birth of Christ 

Between the believer and unbeliever in revealed religion a 
perpetual conflict exists. With unbelief the church, or organized 
body of believers, can, from the nature of things, have no com- 
promise It is to her the unpardonable sin, for which no moral 
excellence can atona To compromise would be to destroy 
herself. The virtuous and upright unbeliever is her most dan- 
gerous enemy. She must denounce whether she be attacked or 
not He who is not for her is against her. 

While admitting this to be intolerance, it must be borne in 
mind that organized human opinion of any kind is always intol- 
erant, and that if the mass of civilized mankind were unbelievers, 
the attitude of their leaders toward dissentients would probably 
not differ much from that of the church. It is a mournful fact 
that much of the injustice that collective mankind have per- 
petrated, has been the work of those who sincerely believed them- 
selves to be doing their duty. Because he is in the minority, the 
unbeliever must expect to be struck at It were perhaps better, 
both for his adversary's confusion and his own peace of mind, if 
he were not always so ready to strike back. 

But the church is not always the aggressor, nor the unbeliever 
always a disinterested opponent The most rancorous unbeliever 
is the believer turned apostata To self-love is attributable the 
fact that many people, on changing their habits or opinions 
from one extreme to another, become violent denouncers of the 
first extrema 'Tis the old fable of the fox that lost his taiL 
Neither is he who has been an infidel from the beginning always 
unbiased The cruelties and impositions which have in all times 

14 
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been perpetrated in the name of religion may arouse his indigna- 
tion, and the shifting adaptation of creeds to circumstance pro- 
voke his ridicule, but the bitterness of unbelievers toward the 
church has often its banning in real or fancied personal griev- 
ance — some irksome observance forced upon them in youth, 
some knowledge withheld, some balking of their desire, or profit 
at their expense. What were else indifference has, by some such 
means, been stimulated into hatred. By far the greater number 
of individual assaults upon established institutions begin in this 
way. Unbelief, moreover, is steadily encroaching upon its ad- 
versary's prerogative of the instruction of youtL Foundations 
originally devoted to the propagation of church beliefs have been 
secularized, either in whole or in part, thus turning upon the 
ranks of believers the batteries provided for their own defense. 
Surely, if the haughty churchmen of former times are able to 
contemplate the temporal estate of their successors, their humili- 
ation must be complete. The candid infidel must admit that 
the adherents of traditional religion have, in our time, as much 
cause of grievance against the unbeliever as he has against them. 

It is, of course, the professional teachers of religion that 
the skeptic principally attacks. Merely as defenders of super- 
naturalism, his difference with them is no more than his differ- 
ence with laymen ; but viewed as exemplifiers of the great prin- 
ciples of charity and self-renunciation, their lives, for the greater 
part, appear to him to be a negation of what they teach. He 
insists that the true teacher is known from the false by his total 
disregard of remuneration ; that when one refuses to preach or 
write unless the world will payor praise him for it, he is, at best, 
but a half-hearted believer in his doctrine, and more likely an 
impostor. The skeptic cannot help taunting the professional 
religious teacher with wishing to show the way to heaven and, at 
the same time, to share the joys of earth ; with demanding a fee 
for making known what was originally proclaimed "without 
money and without prica" 

For every want felt by human society there is sure to arise a 
minister. For health, for defense, and for peace of mind men have 
always been, and are yet, ready to pay. The offices of advocate, 
of healer, and of consoler have ever been recognized as legitimate 
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occupations. Formerly, the seer into futurity, the soothsayer, and 
the astrologer were held in equal estimation; nor are they entirely 
disregarded yet The priest is regarded by the bulk of man- 
kind, as he is sometimes styled, a physician of the soul ; why 
should we have any issue with him more than with those who 
are physicians of the body? If his profession contains many 
fictions and devices for working upon the emotions, the others 
are equally full of them. The history of all of what were for- 
merly known as the learned professions abounds in records of 
charlatanry and chicanery, of noble ideals .prostituted to base 
and mercenary ends. It must also be sorrowfully admitted that 
the world is always in conspiracy against pure disinterested- 
nes& So great a power is it that, when one possessing it comes 
to the front, the leaders of society, if they cannot make him sub- 
servient to them, at once band together to destroy him. To pre- 
serve their own influence they wiU kill him, if they do not suc- 
ceed, as is generally the case, in convincing the multitude of his 
being either an enemy or a fool. Let us cease to denounce the 
professional religious teacher. If we must quarrel with anybody, 
let it be with those who employ him ; for rest assured the world 
will always be full of men, of one kind if not of another, anxious 
to teach their f eUows how to live — so long as they are paid for it 
It is probable that the hostility of many skeptics toward the 
clergy is, more or less, inspired by envy. They covet the oppor- 
tunity of proving their own capacity for intellectual leadership. 
They bite their lips to find that, unless men of unusual genius, 
the multitude refuse to listen to them. They eke out a precarious 
existence in literature or art, where they are often forced to invent 
devices for cozening the pubUo as questionable as those of the 
so-called learned professions. The skeptic must, however, re- 
member that for the teacher who refuses support to the popular 
religious, political, or social dogmas there is never any honora- 
rium ; he must dig and teach at the same time. It is equally 
true that, so long as the questions of whence and whither remain 
unsolved, people will heed those who profess to teach certainties 
rather than uncertainties regarding them. To the Agnostic, or 
to the advocate of what confessedly is only theory, men are but 
unwilling listeners. They will give attention to the most prepos- 
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terous assertion, when announced as truth, in preference to opin- 
ions altogether reasonable, which the teacher is honest enough 
to declare not wholly proved. Neither does it avail the unbe- 
liever anything to rail at the recognition of the priest by the 
state. The employment by Congress of a chaplain is as natural 
as was the employment by mediaeval courts of a minstrel or an 
astrologer. 

The great bulwark of the church, and the standing obstacle 
in the way of all organized movement against her, are found in 
the persistence of the sentiment of dread of present or future evil. 
" Of immortality," says Emerson, " the soul, when well employed, 
is incurious ; " and it is related of the poet Shelley that he con- 
fessed himself sometimes tempted to take his own life, in order 
that he might solve the great mystery. But the testimony of the 
seer and of the poet will not satisfy the mind of average human- 
ity, which shudders at the thought of dissolution, and fortifies 
itself against the supreme event by imploring the favor of unseen 
powers. 

But higher, nobler sentiments are also concerned — ^love, pity, 
wonder, awe, and the perception of beauty. These differ among 
men only in quality and form of expression. They inspire 
equally the great poet and the howling dervish of the camp- 
meeting. The most furious iconoclast would hardly wish these 
sentiments destroyed. The spiritual in men and women must 
have exercise, arid it is vain to deny that, in the bulk of the 
human race, it finds its chief outlet in religious devotion. The 
person whom nature has created an artist, a poet, or a thinker, 
may find other ways of expression, but not so the toiling, strug- 
gling mass, the victims of ignorance, of fear, and of intemper- 
ate human desire. Only that portion of the religious sentiment 
which is founded upon fear is capable of destruction. We may 
outlive the superfluities of revelations and creeds ; we may cease 
to pray for the gratification of our longings, or for the lightening 
of our burdens ; but wonder always, and often gratitude, will con- 
tinue to possess us, and will be all the stronger if unexpressed. 

The skeptic is often sensible of the insufficiency of negation. 
He knows that he is navigating a shoreless sea, with neither chart 
nor compass, and would fain find anchorage somewhere ; but, at 
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the same time, lie knows that to him the repose of assured belief 
is denied. Other moorings would soon entice him, to be again 
abandoned for others. There is no safe course for him but to 
keep afloat. At times he sincerely envies those who have found 
security, when for him there is none. He knows there is a right 
and a wrong way in everything; but who shall tell him which 
is the right and which the wrong ? or how soon the way which 
is now called right shall be proved wrong? He is certain of 
nothing except the law of his own natura 

Nor is the skeptic without continual admonition that his 
temperament is the cause of much material disadvantage to him* 
He is erratic, and therefore unfit for association, impatient of au- 
thority, ofttimes irresolute — a character of which Hamlet is the 
immortal typa He does not easily adapt himself to circumstance. 
He is uncomplaisant. Life is a kind of grand entertainment, at 
which the guest, if he would be well served, must wear the dress- 
coat of custom, and praise the rest of the company whether they 
deserve it or not 

More, still, does he feel his isolation if he be one who prizes 
the solace of companionship. Bare friends he may have among 
believers, with whom he has everything in conmion but the one 
thing needful. However close the tie which binds them, he is 
ever conscious of a gulf between him and them. Intellectual 
and aesthetic sympathy there may be, but only imperfect com- 
munion of soul. He is conscious that some of these are perhaps 
unhappy on his account, yet, conversely, he is unable to feel 
unhappy about them. This inability to sympathize fully with 
many who are dear to him, is, to the sensitive unbeliever, a cause 
of sincere regret, and often has the effect of driving his mind back 
upon itself. How well the significant silence, which breaks, for 
an instant, his converse with some congenial friend, indicates 
the looming up of the barrier which divides them ; and how well 
does each know what is, at that moment, in the heart of the 
other. 

Whatever of mental unrest or material disadvantage the 
skeptic has to endure must be accepted by him as something he 
cannot escape without being false to himself. He is of the mi- 
nority, and the minority, whether in the state, neighborhood, or 
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family, will forever complain in vain of the folly or injustice 
of the majority. Can I overcome yon, or can you overcome 
me? was originally the only question between man and man. 
It is pretty much the same yet, the only difference being that 
the question is considered collectively instead of individually. 
Separated from the majority of his fellows, trusting neither past 
nor present, and affirming nothing of the future, goes the skeptic 
through lifa Though often reproached for consisting only of 
negations, his religion is the only one that never alters. The re- 
ligion of belief is forever changing, since belief itself never, for 
any length of time, remains the sama That which is the oracle 
of one age is valued by after ages only for whatever of beauty 
or grandeur or profundity its utterances may contain. The 
skeptic of a thousand years hence will not differ from the skeptic 
of to-day, who himself differs only in the matter of time from 
Pyrrho and Anaxagoras. 
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